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ie is seldom that one who has been an important factor in the 
progress of religion and art is allowed to begin and end a life of 
usefulness with the same amount of trust in his fellow men, yet 
none, of the many who have had personal association with the sub- 
ject of this sketch, but will bear prompt testimony to the marvellous 
simplicity of character and trusting confidence which lasted through- 
out the sixty-seven years of Dr. Osgood’s life. 

Few individual lives have illustrated so well the growth of this 
country, none have shown a greater appreciation of its many bene- 
fits, or fought for them more nobly with heart and voice. Many a 
strong arm has been raised in defence of this nation, and many 
purses which seemed to defy the ordinary attacks of charity, have 
been opened by the irresistible influence of a voice which never failed 
to reach its audience, not only from its sonorous tones, but because 
the patriotic mind, unselfish in its tendency, carried conviction to 
its hearers, and bade them forget self for the general good. 

Born at Charlestown, Massachusetts, on the thirtieth day of 
August, 1812, Dr. Osgood lived during the most eventful period 
of the nation’s social growth, experiencing alike the crude efforts of 
the young Republic, and the more weighty influence of a nation 
that, during its first century of history, lived during the purifying 
influences of a great internal strife, to emerge in a spirit fully alive 
to the better feelings of mankind, grateful for the past, and trusting 
in the future. 

Dr. Osgood was the twelfth child of Thomas Osgood and Han- 
nah Stevens his wife. His father was descended from Christopher 
Osgood, who came over from Hampshire, England, in the “ Mary 
& John,” to Massachusetts, in 1634, and settled in Andover. Both 
parents were members of the Orthodox Congregational Church, but 
in 1816 they seceded from their original faith and joined in the 
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founding of Harvard Church, Charlestown, to which in 1818 Rey, 
James Walker was called as pastor. Thomas Osgood died in 1818, 
leaving his family in limited circumstances, his son Samuel being but 
six years old, and thus early the boy was made to comprehend the 
necessity of self-reliance. 

Possessed of more than ordinary ambition, and neglecting no 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge, he entered the Charlestown 
Free School for boys at the age of seven. Here he received a care- 
ful and thorough preparation, gaining several medals. He left the 
Free School at the age of fourteen, and acting under the advice of 
his pastor, the Rev. James Walker, he abandoned the prospect of a 
mercantile life and commenced a course of studies which should ena- 
ble him to enter Harvard. ‘These studies were pursued largely by 
himself, though he frequently recited to a young medical student— 
Willard Parker, now the distinguished surgeon of New York—and 
so rapid was his progress, that in two years, at the age of sixteen, 
he entered college. At first his morbid sensitiveness seemed to be 
an effectual barrier to any sort of progress; but as his ambition led 
him into competition, which could but end favorably in the case of 
so conscientious a student, he soon found confidence and friends. 
This confidence, once assured, enabled him to follow his bent with- 
out hesitancy, and absorption in the multifarious branches of study 
open to such a persistent reader, placed him at once in the front rank 
among his fellow students. The versatility of Dr. Osgood will be 
best shown by his principal college performances, which include a 
Dialogue from the Greek, a Mathematical Oration on the Arch of 
Equilibration, an Oration on Individual Influences (spoken at the 
Exhibition, May 1, 1832), the “Oratio Classis” and Valedictory, 
July 17, and the Commencement Oration, “the Lot of the Portrayer 
of Passion,” August 27, 1832. ; 

After graduating, Dr. Osgood entered the Divinity School, where, 
after most assiduous effort in the cultivation of his voice, he ac- 
quired that clear enunciation which has become familiar to so many 
thousands since then. A New York paper of February 6, 1858, 
after a critical account of the then famous Church of the Messiah, 
speaks particularly of the voice of its pastor, “ his tones come clear, 
gentle, and perfectly modulated, across the long aisles and crowded 
pews, as if he were close beside the listener ; this, the effect of fine 
vocal organs in the speaker, is to the hearer an absolute luxury.” 

Theodore Parker, writing during a severe sickness, under the 
date of September 14, 1859, “ with a pencil, on my back, and for- 
bidden to talk,” recalls with almost boyish satisfaction the good old 
days of the Divinity School, and reminds his old companion of the 
happy meals at Harvard round the commons table. “ We have sat 
among famous men since then, but neither you nor I have heard 
much better talking than used to be set agoing at that rough pine 
table. . . . When we first met I well remember that you had a bet- 
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ter knowledge than I of the more spiritual metaphysical system 
which Cousin so eloquently set forth.” That Theodore Parker was 
not alone in his estimate of that college symposium, is abundantly 
proven by the address of Dr. Bellows before the Goethe Club, April 
21, 1880, in which the speaker referred to his “old college com- 
anion” as “a youth of great purity of character, of great intel- 
lectual force, and of rare penetration, he graduated third in a class 
[1832] characterized by unusual brilliancy.” Of this class proba- 
bly no member entertained a more sincere regard for Dr. Osgood 
than the Rev. Charles T. Brooks the poet, who at the close of a 
short biographical sketch of his friend in the Harvard Register, 
May, 1880, adds the following lines : 


IN MEMORIAM. 


A heavy shadow falls upon my heart ; 

And, as I look on thy familiar face, 

Dear Mother Harvard! where it pictured lies 
Forever in the world of memory, 

The shadow of that cloud of sorrow dims 

Its wonted lustre ; and thy aged elms 

Send forth a moan of sadness to my ear. 

For one is gone from earth with whom I walked 
Beneath their shade in many an hour of thought, 
Calm contemplation and companionship. 

A deeper shadow now hangs o’er tke scene; 

Yet from behind—thanks be to God !—there gleams 
A brightness that reveals a world of light 
Above all clouds, where in a purer realm 

Dwell all the seekers and the sons of light, 
Before the face of that Eternal Love,— 

That sun whose orb behind all shadows glows. 
Farewell, then, for a time, true-hearted friend ! 
Farewell, brave scholar! though the golden bowl 
Is broken at the well of earthly life, 

The eternal fount of Truth at God's right hand 
Springe up to slake thy thirst for evermore. 


Leaving the Divinity School in 1835, Dr. Osgood preached in 
several towns of New England, including Scituate, Keene and Au- 
gusta, and occasionally in Boston. After a service which he con- 
ducted in King’s Chapel, Boston, March 6, 1836, he writes in his 
Diary, “I read the glorious Liturgy; there is a holy unction in 
every word of the Church service.” Less than a month after, he 
occupied the pulpit of Dr. Channing (on April 3) in the Federal 
Street Church, where he was afterwards married. After a brief 
ministration in the West, preaching at Cincinnati and Louisville, in 
1836-37, where he also edited the “ Western Messenger,” with the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, he accepted a call to Nashua, N. H., 
where he continued four years, being called to the Westminster 
Church of Providence, R. I., in 1841. Two years later, Dr. Os- 
good married (May 24, 1843) Ellen Haswell Murdock, of Boston,* 
the daughter of the late George and Mary Haswell Murdock, and 
grand-niece of Mrs. Susannah Rowson, the authoress of “ Charlotte 
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Temple” and other miscellaneous writings. After a successful min- 
istration of seven years in Westminster Church, during which time 
two daughters, Agnes Haswell and Bertha Stevens, were born, 
Dr. Osgood was called to the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
the scene of his chief labors, as the successor of Dr. Orville Dewey, 
Here, at the head of a large and influential congregation, his life- 
work commenced in earnest. Constantly busy, yet fully capable 
of performing every routine in his calling, he seemed to be ubiquit- 
ous. Sermons and lectures without number, charming and often 
brilliant essays, put forth as well to help the efforts of a young 
magazine struggling into existence, as to supply the demands of in- 
fluential papers, now (1854) visiting the West to look into the 
affairs of Antioch College, and occasionally running down to his 
newly acquired (1857) country home, the home which furnished so 
much needed relaxation and strength in after life, beautiful Wald- 
stein; nothing was too formidable to attack, and success seemed to 
follow every effort. It was in this year that he received the degree 
of S.T.D. from Harvard College ; that of LL.D. being given him 
fifteen years later (1872) by Hobart College. 

Declining a call to the South Congregational Church in Boston 
(Dr. Huntington’s) in 1855, he continued his labors in New York 
with increasing assiduity, where in 1859 his youngest daughter Ma- 
bel Gray was born. 

In addition to the mass of published sermons and addresses, he 
edited the New Hampshire Book in conjunction with C. J. Fox in 
1841; translated from the German of Olshausen “The History of 
our Lord’s Passion,” 1839; and “ Human Life, or Practical Eth- 
ics,” from the German of De Wette, 1842. His “ Studies in Christ- 
ian Biography” first appeared in New York, 1851; “God with 
Men” was published in Boston, 1853; the “ Hearth Stone” went 
through several editions, New York 1854 and 1875, the last being 
revised and enlarged; and a similar success followed “ Mile Stones 
in our Life Journey,” the first edition being put forth in 1855, the 
enlarged edition in 1876, both published in New York. “Student 
Life” was issued in 1860, and “American Leaves” followed in 
1867. In 1862 the collection of Hymns, &c., entitled “ Christian 
Worship and Book of Vespers,” was published, meeting with most 
cordial approval, but at the same time being looked upon with much 
suspicion by many. Its compilers were Drs. Osgood and Farley. 
Dr. James Walker in a letter to the former writes: “Your collec- 
tion for Christian Worship, a copy of which you were so kind as to 
send to me, I have looked over with much satisfaction .... I am 
glad you are not afraid to be devotional, come what may.” It was 
for this Service Book that Bryant wrote his “ Mother’s Hymn.” 

All this was but a tithe of the literary labors of Dr. Osgood. His 
untiring pen seemed never to be still. From 1856 to 1876, over 
seventy articles appeared in “ Harper’s Monthly” alone, while the 
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pages of the North American Review, Bibliotheca Sacra, Atlantic 
Monthly, Christian Examiner, Church Eclectic, New York Quar- 
terly, the International Review, Monthly Religious Magazine, 
Appleton’s Journal, the Putnam and Knickerbocker Magazines, and 
the Christian Inquirer, Providence Journal, Independent, and New 
York Evening Post, have received graceful contributions, always 
written with the same thoughtful care, none in bitterness, but ever 
tending to confirm his trust in the goodness of human nature, and 
though with evident respect for the traditions of the past, pressing 
forward with all sufficient zeal to the promise of the future. 

Probably no event of Dr. Osgood’s life called forth such unstinted 
applause as a speech made on the occasion of the Testimonial Meet- 
ing to the memory of James Fenimore Cooper, held in New York 
February 25, 1852. The speakers included Daniel Webster, Wash- 
ington Irving, William Cullen Bryant, George Bancroft, G. P. R. ; 
James (the novelist of “solitary horseman” fame) and others. 
Although not invited to speak in presence of so distinguished a com- 
pany until nearly the end of the meeting, the impromptu effort was 
described in a contemporary report as “the electric speech of the 
evening,” and so impressed Mr. Webster that he sent his warmest 
congratulations to Dr. Osgood on the following day, with an earnest 
invitation for more frequent intercourse. 

His many friends, from whom every act of his life brought sym- 
pathy and moral help, were chosen from no destructive element, 
though the well-known liberality of his opinions made him popular 
with all. On the contrary he seemed to select conservative minds 
for companionship, not as a worldly minded man putting up a shield 
against possible harm, but rather with an intuition born of an admi- 
ration for those who “watch and wait.” The revered poet William 
Cullen Bryant, the distinguished statesman Charles Sumner, the 
brilliant journalist George Ripley, and the acute historian George 
Bancroft, were equally his friends, and others, no less distinguished, 
had early in his life broken down the barriers of mere courtesy to 
hold closer communion each with the other. 

The historian, writing under date of November 4, 1863, revels in 
the generosity of his friend’s last address, “Our Life-School as 
Theologians,” delivered before the Alumni of the Theological School 
of Harvard University, and says, “ There is life and sustenance in 
what you say, meat and drink for a full grown man, instead of 
worthless negation, a generous sympathy with the great and good 
of all time, who have seen in man something greater than himself ;” 
and later on (June 5, 1875) he thanks him for his “continuing 
friendship which I trust will cease only with life.” The journalist 
pays many tributes to his “ earliest, most highly honored, and most 
tenderly loved friend,” and writes, “I have always deemed it a sig- 
nal privilege of my life to hold even an humble place on the roll of 
friendship at the head of which stood the names-of President Walker, 
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Bryant and Bancroft :” the statesman writes on January 2, 1860, 
“not to play the critic, but because I was truly impressed by your 
beautiful speech.” 

Probably no one entertained a more appreciative regard for Dr, 
Osgood than William Cullen Bryant. At Roslyn and at “ Wald- 
stein” the two friends interchanged thoughts surrounded by the same 
influences of the life so dear to both, each seeking relief from the never 
ending duties of their respective callings, communing together be- 
neath the blue sky, to the music of the rustling of many leaves, 
The poet, writing from Roslyn June 10, 1875, says: “I want to 
see you. . . and hear some of the good talk which you always bring 
with you, such as Cicero heard from his friends at his villa of Tus- 
culum, such as Cowley delighted in at his retreat of Chepstow, and 
such as Milton celebrated in his Elegy on Lycidus.” 

These tributes are but an infinitesimal part of the many kind 
* words and deeds enjoyed by Dr. Osgood throughout his life. It was 
not from public men only that he derived sympathy and sustaining 
strength. The thousands that heard his patriotic speeches, the 
silent devotion of the multitude who Sunday after Sunday thronged 
the Church of the Messiah, lend even greater testimony to the 
hold on men’s hearts which may be acquired by one whose public 
spirit and kindly fellowship made critical opinion and partisan ad- 
miration equally acceptable. 

At the threatened outbreak of the war, when strong men, drunk 
with passion urged desperate means, his voice was raised to pacify 
rather than inflame, but when division came, no patriot threw great- 
er weight into the scale which justified the north. His sermon on 
the Sunday of the departure of the famous Seventh Regiment, de- 
livered from a pulpit draped with the national flag, while the street 
in front of the Church of the Messiah resounded with the rattle of 
artillery and the tramp of marching feet, will never be forgotten by 
those present, and until the close of the bloody struggle he never 
failed to predict the certain triumph of the north. His patriotism 
was not confined to its New York influence, it was carried to his 
Fairfield retreat, where to this day the huge rock, partly covered 
with vines and surmounted by a rustic pulpit, bears on its only ex- 
posed face, “ God and our Country, 1862,” and the villagers recall 
with pride and affection the influence which sent recruits to the field, 
and kept those at home cheerful with faith and hope. 

On the occasion of Lincoln’s funeral, a memorial service was held 
by the congregation of the Church of the Messiah (who were then 
building their new edifice on 34th Street) at the Church of the In- 
carnation, striking from its originality, and exciting much favorable 
comment. ‘Three years later the new Church was consecrated, but 
in the mean time the arduous labors of its pastor, no longer sustained 
by the fearful excitement of the struggle, which had ended as he 
predicted, told on his strength and forced him to take the rest so 
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much needed. Tendering his resignation on the 16th of March, 
1869, he sailed for Europe after six weeks of preparation. Land- 
ing in Ireland, after a passage which had already lent much strength, 
his activity of mind and body forced him to make some use of 
his new experiences, hence his “ Letters from Abroad,” which 
appeared in the Evening Post throughout 1869 and part of 1870. 
At first the novel appearance of Ireland’s professional beggar pained 
and distressed the American, who failed to find in his memory a 
counterpart seeking unearned wages in the new world. This seemed 
immediately the result of bad government, and England received 
the usual cuff for her oppression of the meek, patient and long-suf- 
fering inhabitants of the Emerald Isle. This, however, was a first 
impression, and though many injustices were stored up in his mem- 
ory, subsequent events taught the sympathetic traveller that Eng- 
land’s greatest minds and kindliest hearts had failed to remove the 
cravings of a people born to unrest. Here, with his usual charity 
and broad-church sympathies, almost before the communicated mo- 
tion of rolling waves had been replaced by a steadier gait, the pas- 
tor, with his instincts strong within him, ministered the last rites 
to a poor Catholic, whose poverty prevented the attendance of the re- 
sident priest. “ Dust to the dust whence it was and the spirit unto 
God who gave it,” was received by the sorrowing mourners with 
every evidence of appreciation. 

Continuing his travels through England, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland and France, Dr. Osgood had opportunities of associating 
with the great minds of the day. In England his intimacy with 
Archbishop Trench and Dean Stanley served to ripen the fond- 
ness, which never positively latent, had not yet declared itself as in 
favor of the historical Mother Church. The adherence of the Eng- 
lish race to its tradition of Church and State, striking in its unques- 
tioning devotion, and turning with pity to the already large follow- 
ing of restless minds who sought notoriety in newer fields, had its 
effect upon the man who in 1836 spoke of “the glorious Liturgy ” 
with such admiration. A little later he writes in his diary: “ At 
Berlin my interview with Dr. Dorner confirmed my decision. ... . 
I find great comfort in a belief which is but the development of the 
dim feeling of many years.” 

On his return to America in 1869, Dr. Osgood immediately en- 
tered the Protestant Episcopal Church, where until his death he was 
not only an active spirit, but a positive influence. He was called 
to Trinity Church, San Francisco, and to the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, New York, but accepted no permanent charge of a 
parish, though he preached constantly in the prominent pulpits. 

The pleasant memories which he left in the Unitarian Church were 
happily alluded to by the Rev. William R. Alger, in his Historical 
Address at the Centennial Celebration of the Church of the Messiah, 
March 19, 1875, who said : 
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“Of Dr. Osgood and his work I can speak in no terms but those of re- 
spectful appreciation and personal friendship In withdrawing from 
the Unitarian denomination and joining the Episcopal Church, he has not 
been alienated from his old friends, nor embittered against their beliefs and 
methods. His thought and fellowship are too humane and world-wide for that, 
His portrait hangs in our chapel, and his name is on one of our communion 
cups. And, in return for his kindly expressed interest ... we assure him of our 
reciprocal feeling, and hope every happiness for him in his chosen sphere of 
activity. As long as congregations shall worship within these walls, a 
proof of his taste will greet their eyes in the happy mottoes with which he 
adorned the building, and the light will stream on them through his gift in 
the rose window above the choir.” 


Dr. Wildes, in the memorial address given at the Seventh Church 
Congress, Providence, R. I., Oct. 25, 1881, pays to his brother 
clergyman the following tribute : 


“In this city, the field of his youthful ministry in another Christian body, 
I perhaps need dwell the less upon distinctive features of mind and 
character, securing honor to their possessor, and honoring whatever place 
might be accorded him in the fellowship of thoughtful, spiritually earnest, 
and well-furnished men, who, like the children of Issachar, ‘had under- 
standing of the times.’ If, diligent student and ripe scholar as he was, his 
gifts were more in the line of broad and elegant culture than of the imme- 
diately practical; if out of all studies, whether in literature, zsthetics, or 
problems philosophical and social, he craved occasion, more grateful to him- 
self, for an admitted critical faculty, for the ready word and the untiring 
graceful pen, it is to be recorded of Samuel Osgood that in all he sought offer- 
ings for the Master. Taking Orders in this Church after long and conspicuous 
service in another connection ; in all high confidence in her historic claims, 
and in all intelligent and conscientious reception of her truths of life and 
duty, his true heart never withheld itself from loving recollections of the 
ties of other days. The sweet grace of charity, the offspring and compa- 
nion, may I not say, of his earlier no less than of his later faith, was never 
far away from his walk and conversation. Tenderly recalling all that our 
brother and friend was to us of the Executive Committee—his almost 
invariable presence at its meetings; his genial greetings; his large under- 
work—as is the German phrase—for the welfare of the Congress; his 
not infrequent and eloquent utterances from its platform; his well con- 
sidered and always manly assertion of its value to the Church ; the spiritual, 
too, so greatly the aim in his thinking and living; the faithful so marking 
his journey to its close—we bless God for memories of faith, love and 
noble service linked to the name and life of Samuel Osgood.” 


The ever busy mind and pen continued as usual to take up the 
prominent questions of the day for discussion. It is doubtful if any 
ten years of his life bore such good fruit as the last. His Centen- 
nial articles on Coleridge, Spinoza, Voltaire, Rousseau, his memo- 
rial addresses and orations on The Renaissance in America, Bry- 
ant, Crawford, Burns, Frederick Denison Maurice and others, his 
innumerable reviews; contributions to the Church and State, 
Churchman, Christian Register, &c., his articles on social topics in 
the New York Times, proved haw active the mind continued. 
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His last work, the Oration upon William Ellery Channing, de- 
livered before the New York Historical Society little more than a 
week before his death, is sufficient proof that the orator had lost none 
of his art, and the man none of his kindliness. 

Probably the one great influence which continued this life of use- 
fulness till within two years of the allotted “three score and ten,” 
was the strength and rest acquired at the country home, that for 
years afforded a refuge when enforced confinement demanded a re- 
turn to the pure air of the fields and hedges. Day by day and year 
by year the home he had chosen in Fairfield, Connecticut, grew in 
beauty. Originally rough and unkempt, with many a huge boulder, 

resenting barren spots in a fair landscape, “ Waldstein ” soon emerg- 
ed in all the glory of careful cultivation, until it became one of the most 
beautiful homes in the state. Every visit of its owner during the 
winter, and the five months residence in summer, brought some im- 
provement, until it became a perfect storehouse of pleasant memo- 
ries. The giant elm remembered as a sapling, the thicket of rose- 
bushes covering the former desert of rock, the blasted trunk draped 
in clustering vines, all testified to the loving hands that had guided 
and helped through every stage. Here it was that his neighbor 
Jonathan Sturges, of honored memory, became his intimate friend 
and associate, especially when the improvement of Fairfield needed 
wise counsel and energetic measures, and here it was that Dr. Os- 
good chose his last resting place on earth, buying a lot overhanging 
the running stream at Oak Lawn Cemetery within a mile of his 
home. <A rough granite monument had but just been erected to 
mark the spot, when death overtook the christian to whom the 
scythe-bearer brought no fears. The situation recalls the beautiful 
lines of John Anster : 


** If I might choose where my tired limbs shall lie 
When my task here is done, the Oak’s green crest 
Shall rise above my grave—a little mound 
Raised in some cheerful village cemetery. 

And I could wish that with unceasing sound 

A lonely mountain rill was murmuring by 

In music through the long soft twilight hour. 

And let the hand of her whom [ love best 

Plant round the bright-green grave those fragrant flowers 
In whose deep bells the wild bee loves to rest. 

And should the robin from some neighboring tree 

Pour his enchanted song—Oh ! softly tread, 

For sure if aught of earth can soothe the dead, 

He still must love that pensive melody.” 


The position of Dr. Osgood in the world of letters and religion 
has little comparison with any of his associates in either. Possess- 
ed of a liberal spirit, without a trace of egotism, yet withal firm in 
his convictions as developed, he would have drawn all extremes to- 
gether in an effort to attain the general good. At his funeral, which 
took place at St. Thomas Church, New York, the pall-bearers were 
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selected from the most honored representatives of the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Churches, among whom were his old 
friend Dr. Farley, the venerable Dr. Adams, the Rev. Morgan 
Dix, President Barnard, Drs. Washburn, C. C. Tiffany and Tuttle, 

He was for thirty years an influential member of the New York 
Historical Society, and for ten years its Domestic Corresponding Sec- 
retary ; also Corresponding Member of the Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
New England Historic Genealogical, and Rhode Island Historical 
Societies, a member of the Century, Union League, Goethe and Har- 
vard Clubs, in the last of which he was the first President. The 
London Association for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations, the International Code Committee of America, and other 
progressive associations, enrolled him a chosen member, and numer- 
ous others sought his influence through the medium of honorary 
membership. At the time of his death, which occurred in New York 
from acute congestion of the lungs induced by heart disease, after an 
illness of only thirty hours, 14th of April, 1880, he was engaged in 
preparing a work on the Renaissance in America, which was to 
include an elaboration of his memoirs of Channing, Bryant and 
Crawford. 

Such is the brief outline of a successful life. The resolutions of 
the different churches and societies to which Dr. Osgood belonged 
bear better testimony to the esteem in which he was held by all with 
whom he was associated. The kindly tones of his voice are stilled in 
death, but the remembrance of his virtues will live in the hearts of 


a multitude who have listened to his teachings, and have felt the 
influence of his earnest work. 


** And, truly, he who here 
Hath run his bright career, 

And served men nobly, and acceptance found, 
And borne to light and right his witness high, 
What can he better crave than then to die, 

And wait the issue, sleeping under ground? 

hy should he pray to range 

Down the long age of truth that tpeee slow, 
And break his heart with all the baffling change 
And all the tedious tossing to and fro ?’’ 





ADDRESS OF THE HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the New ENGLAND Historic, GENEALOGICAL 
Society, January 4, 1882. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY: 


Fourteen years have elapsed since you conferred upon me the 
presidency of this Society, and now for the fifteenth time you have 
expressed your united desire that I should continue to discharge the 
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duties of that office. This honor could have been bestowed upon, 
and would have been highly appreciated by some one much better 
ualified than myself; but my heart is in your cause, and I cheer- 
fully place at your disposal any aid or strength that I may be able 
to render. 

Happy am I to receive this renewed expression of your confi- 
dence and respect. Devoutly thankful am I that the lives of so 
many of us have been preserved to another anniversary, and that 
we meet once more to concert plans for the prosecution of our noble 
work. 

I most heartily rejoice in the continuance of the lives of so 
many of the immediate officers and committees—the working men of 
our Society—only one of the more than forty having been re- 
moved by death the past year. During the fifteen years of my ad- 
ministration more than four hundred members have ceased from their 
labors, and have gone to receive their reward. During the past 
year, as far as we can learn, thirty-nine members have joined 
them in that better land where friends shall part no more. The 
average age of those who have died during the last seven years is 
over seventy-one years. Among those, who have been taken from 
us, are many entitled to special remembrance; but as the historiv- 
grapher, the Rev. Dr. Tarbox, has so appropriately spoken of them 
in his reports, I refrain from further allusion except to repeat some 
of their names. 

Of those more especially devoted to historical studies or distin- 
guished in official lite, we may mention the following : 

The Hon. Rospert S. Hare, LL.D., Honorary Vice-President for New 
York. 

The Rev. Epwin A. Datrymp.e, S.T.D., Honorary Vice-President for 
Maryland. 

The Hon. Cuarites Hupson, of Lexington. 

The Rev. Leonarp Bacon, D.D., of New Haven, Ct. 

The Rev. Witit1Am C. Fower, LL.D., of Durham, Ct. 

EBENEZER Capp, Esq., of Dorchester. 

Witiram Lawton, of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

The Rev. ALEXANDER H. Vinton, D.D., of Pomfret, Ct. 

Cuarces W. Tutte, Ph.D., of Boston. 

The Hon. Joun Boyn, of Winsted, Ct. 

The Hon. NatHan Ciirrorp, LL.D., Justice U. S. Supreme Court. 

SamMvuEL F. Haven, LL.D., of Worcester. 

The Hon. Sotomon Lincoin, of Hingham. 

The Hon. HARVEY JEWELL, of Boston. 


Those who have contributed to our building and library fund are 
the following : 


EBENEZER ALDEN, M.D., of Randolph. 
Capt. AmBrosE H. Wuire, of Boston. 
Col. Henry Situ, of Boston. 
ALEXANDER STRONG, of Boston. 

Joun W. Brooks, of Milton. 

Espen Wriaut, of Boston. 
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Tuomas D. Qutncy, of Boston. 
The Hon. Enocn R. Mupae, of Swampscott. 
Wituiam F. WELD, of Boston. 
ALBERT TriRRELL, of Weymouth. 
Minot TrrreE tz, of Weymouth. 
SamMuEL Downer, of Boston. 
And of those who have made bequests in their wills : 


EsenezER ALpeEN, M.D., of Randolph. 
Capt. AmBroseE H. Wuire, of Boston. 
JoseruH J. Cooke, of Providence, R. I. 


Especially would we bear in grateful remembrance the name of 
Dr. Ebenezer Alden, who, from the second year of our organiza- 
tion, has taken a lively interest in the objects and welfare of 
this Society, and has manifested it by his late bequest of one 
thousand dollars, and his further benefactions should the assets of his 
estate be commensurate with his hopes ; and whose life has been so 
beautifully portrayed by the historiographer, in a commemorative 
sketch in the last number of our RecisTer. 

Distinguished as many of those were who have been removed 
from us the last year, we cannot refrain from a brief notice of our 
former vice-president for Connecticut, the Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., LL.D, who, within a few days, has so suddenly passed 
away. Truly a great man has fallen! a true New England man! 
the eloquent preacher and profound theologian—the learned scholar 
and able historian—the clear-headed teacher and effective debater— 
the sound philosopher and wise counsellor—whose Christian charac- 
ter and excellence in all the relations of life have left an impress on 
the age that will be long remembered. 

Another former vice-president, who represented Massachusetts in 
this society, has been taken from us this year, the Hon. Charles 
Hudson, who has made important contributions to the historical 
literature of New England. 

From our list of honorary Vice-Presidents of the past year, we 
have lost the Hon. Robert S. Hale, LL.D., of the state of New 
York, a fine classical scholar, an able jurist and an irreproachable pub- 
lic man; and the Rev. Edwin A. Dalrymple, S.T.D., of Maryland, 
an eminent scholar, who was much interested in historical matters, 
and with whose presence we were honored not long ago. Nor 
can we omit to mention again the name of Charles Wesley Tuttle, 
Ph.D., our immediate associate, whose ability as a writer, and 
whose historical researches and excellent character, will ever be 
dearly cherished by all who knew him. 

Thus one after another we sail down the stream of life. Many 
of us have long since passed the bounds alloted to man,—have 
climbed the hill of life and are descending to the sunset line. Soon 
we shall reach the valley below ; but let us not be sad nor disconsolate. 
No, No!—with cheer of mind and heart of hope, let us toil on 
joyfully in the glorious truth that— 
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— “the soul of our mould is immortal, 
Unwithered, unwasted by season or time! 

Where the spring-time eternal shall open its portal, 
And welcome us, too, to a happier clime.” 


The year which has just closed has been one of the most remarka- 
ble in the history of our country for the general health of the people, 
the unexampled prosperity of all branches of commerce and industry, 
and the general increase of population, wealth and power. 

One year ago I congratulated you on the then auspicious condition 
of our country, as manifested by the peaceful election of another 
President of this Great Republic,—an event everywhere regarded in 
confirmation of the stability of its government, of friendly relations 
between the several states of our Union, and a determination to 
maintain it as the best government on earth. 

But amidst these evidences of general prosperity, and the manifes- 
tations of divine favor, our beloved chief magistrate was stricken to 
the ground by the hand of an assassin. The people, from one end of 
our land to the other, stood aghast! The great heart of the nation 
for a moment ceased to beat, and the heavens seemed to be veiled in 
blackness! But when reason resumed her throne, we reflected that the 
act was that of a wretched miscreant, that assassination was as old as 
sin, and that our republic was still safe. In the words of our mur- 
dered President, “God reigns, and the Government at Washington 
still lives |” 

Yes! Our government, the strongest and best the world has ever 
known, still lives! Garfield has fallen! and we all mourn the loss of 
one with such brilliant prospects of usefulness to our country. His 
administration was brief, but one which gave great promise of good, 
and his name will be inscribed on the star-spangled banner of Ame- 
rican genius, among those illustrious men who are entitled to the 
respect and gratitude of the civilized world. His name will be 
gratefully remembered when the monuments now being erected to his 
memory shall have grown hoary with age! 

Presidents may be murdered! Presidents may die! Generation 
after generation may pass away, but the principles of civil and reli- 
gious freedom which illumined their lives shall live to advance the 
cause of human right, and to enkindle in the hearts of mankind the 
love of virtue, loyalty and justice, which shall carry out the grand 
design which Providence has to elevate this nation, as an example of 
the capacity of a people to govern themselves. 

The cloud that overshadowed us was indeed dark and foreboding, 
but it had a silver lining. Often have we seen, in the dealings of 
God with this nation, that 


“ Behind a frowning Providence, 
He hides a smiling face.” 


God has ever been merciful and gracious to this people. He 
knows what is best for us, and instead of answering directly the 
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millions of prayers which ascended to his throne for the recovery of the 
President, he sent his blessing in another form, by uniting the hearts 
of our people in stronger bonds of sympathy and love,—the North 
and the South, the East and the West, clasping hands over the graye 
of Garfield,—thus giving promise of making us a better people, a 
people whose love of union and freedom shall be the almoner of un- 
told blessings to the nations of the earth. 

History often repeats itself. The sacrifices of martyrs and the 
death of saints have often been blessings in disguise, the record of 
whose lives confers blessings on mankind while the world shall stand. 
From Calvary down through the ages of the past, the examples and 
teachings of the Great Conqueror of sin and death, and of those who 
have given their lives for His sake and the cause of humanity, have 
come down to us as the heralds of freedom and salvation to the 
world. Thus while the stars and stripes were floating triumphantly 
over the conquest of the Rebellion, Lincoln falls! But the glorious 
work of emancipation goes on! Garfield falls! But the govern- 
ment stands! an enduring monument of the patriotism, virtue and 
wisdom of those who founded it. It was indeed a mournful day when 
he fell—a day, which, in his own words over the murdered Lincoln, 
‘* will be sadly memorable as long as this nation shall endure, which 
God grant may be till the last syllable of recorded time, when the 
volume of human history shall be sealed up and delivered to the 
Omnipotent Judge.” 

In connection with the memories of those who have been taken from 
us, I desire to state that a Memorial Volume, containing biographies 
of forty-three deceased members of this Society, who died previous to 
1853, was issued early in the year—a volume of great interest, embrac- 
ing as it does memoirs of some of the most distinguished men of their 
day. And it now gives me great pleasure to state, as will be scen 
by the report of the Committee, that the second Memorial Volume 
has been completed, and is nearly ready for distribution. This con- 
tains biographies of forty-five members. These memoirs are pre- 
pared with great care by competent writers, among whom are found 
many distinguished persons. And I desire here to express to the 
Committee who have had in charge the preparation of these volumes, 
our sincere thanks for their gratuitous labors, and the judicious man- 
ner with which they have discharged their duty. 

The plan of these memorial biographies of our deceased members 
looks forward to a distant future, and we anticipate that every year 
will add one or more new volumes to the series. The fund which 
was established for the purpose and the income from the sale of the 
volumes, will secure their annual or semi-annual publication down 
through many generations. Fifty years hence, we shall have seventy- 
five or a hundred volumes of the choicest biography contained in any 
consecutive work in the land. A hundred volumes such as we have 
already produced will contain biographical sketches of more than four 
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thousand of the leading and influential men of New England in all the 
great departments of life—in history, in letters, in science, agricul- 
ture, manufactures and commerce. A historical society, with aims 
as broad and generous as this, does not embalm the memory of a 
single class alone, but of all classes, those whose virtues and exam- 
ples have adorned every rank and department of human society. It 
is to be hoped that all our members will avail themselves of the 
opportunity thus offered of placing upon their tables, from year to 
year, these invaluable publications. They cannot be read by our- 
selves or by others without offering noble examples for imitation, 
and without inspiring the heart with higher and better aspirations. 

By the Reports which will be submitted to-day, it will be seen that 
our Society is in a working, progressive, and healthful condition ; 
and, what is very gratifying, we have been favored with several, 
though not large, bequests during the past year. These give evi- 
dence of an appreciative interest in the objects of the Society, and 
we confidently hope they will lead others to do likewise, for we 
must not disguise the fact that we need immediate funds for the 
better prosecution of our work. 

Not only the study of local and family history, but the production 
of works in these important departments, has been making extraor- 
dinary progress in New England during the last few years. It has 
been our aim from the beginning to encourage these studies and these 
undertakings. Every new book produced in this line of study can 
hardly fail to lift into light hitherto undiscovered facts that enter into 
the fabric of another. The accumulations of the past are prolific 
factors in the work of the future. Our library, rich in material, 
and growing better every day, has always been open to our members, 
and to others who come with proper recommendations, to facilitate 
and encourage their work. Not a few are availing themselves of 
these opportunities. And every year we are seeing more and more 
of the rich fruitage of our generous policy. During the last year 
forty-eight bound volumes and fifty-eight pamphlets, whose authors 
are members of this Society, have been presented as gifts to our 
library. This is not a small harvest for a single year. There are 
doubtless others that have not yet reached us. The titles of the 
volumes thus placed in the library are given in our quarterly 
RecisterR, and classified as having been written by members of the 
Society. We anticipate that the works produced by our members, 
and coming to our hands, will increase in number year by year, 
while the vast, work of writing the family and local history of New 
England goes slowly but surely forward. 

In my address last year, I set forth pretty fully the pressing im- 
portance of enlarged accommodations for our library. I desire to- 
day to reiterate what I then said, and most respectfully refer you to 
my views in our published proceedings of 1881, which I ought not to 
repeat here. But I will say, that I hope and expect that during the 
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coming year additions will be made to the building, which will give 
us the accommodations which we require. We have ample area of 
land for an additional structure to be connected with this, giving us 
all the space we need for our books, engravings, manuscripts and 
antiques, which are badly accommodated in their present crowded 
condition. I think fifteen thousand dollars will be sufficient to com- 
plete the desired enlargement. And, gentlemen, I cannot but hope 
that some liberal member, among our wealthy associates, of which 
we have many, will volunteer to add this structure, to bear his name, 
and to be a memorial, telling the story down through all coming 
generations, of his wisdom and generosity. 

The past year, like its immediate predecessors, will be memorable 
in the annals of our country for the commemoration of important 
events, the developments of genius, the increase of population, 
wealth and power. “Each of these anniversaries,” says Gov. Long, 
“ pays common tribute to a common origin, a common ancestry and 
a common training, to which we are all alike indebted.” Delegates 
and members of this Society have been present or have taken part 
in many of these, of which record will be made. 

On the 11th of May, 1881, the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the battle at Cowpens was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies 
and observances worthy of the important occasion—a battle which 
will ever be remembered for the signal victory of our troops under 
the command of the daring Morgan, and as the precursor of that more 
glorious one which was followed by the surrender of the British 
army to the allied forces of America and France at Yorktown in 
the succeeding autumn. 

Among the celebrations in our own city, especially to be noted, 
was the ceremony of unveiling the statue of Col. William Prescott, 
on the 17th of last June, on Bunker Hill, where, one hundred and 
six years before, the first great battle of the American Revolution 
was fought. The occasion was marked by appropriate demonstra- 
tions, and by a large representation of civic and military bodies 
which did honor to the memory of that valiant officer who did 
such noble service on that memorable day. But the distinguish- 
ing feature of the occasion was the oration of our beloved citizen 
Robert C. Winthrop, President of the Bunker-Hill Monument Asso- 
ciation, in whose veins flows the blood of John Winthrop, the first 
Governor of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay—one not less illustri- 
ous in the annals of literature, history and the councils of this nation. 
Most generously did Mr. Winthrop do honor to thte memories of 
Prescott, Warren, Putnam, Pomeroy, Stark, Knowlton, Reed and 
other heroes who fought valiantly on those consecrated heights— 
and to Dr. George E. Ellis, “to whose inspiration we primarily owe 
this statue in the very front of our noble monument.” 

The most grand celebration of the year was that of the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the battle at Yorktown, the surrender of the 
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British army by Lord Cornwallis, Oct. 19, 1781—the last grand act 
which closed the drama of the American Revolution and gave to the 
world the first great free and independent nation on earth. This was 
signalized not only by national demonstrations of gratitude and joy 
in which most of our states were fully represented, foremost in which 
was our beloved commonwealth with Gov. Long at its head, but by 
Foreign Legations and Commissions, and by 3 a convoy of ships of 
war from the French Republic, with representatives of that govern- 
ment in the lineal descendants of the immortal Lafayette who was 
engaged in that battle ; also by a delegation from the German empire 
—heirs and representatives of the bold and brave Baron Steuben, 
for whose valuable services, military discipline, and his espousal of 
the American cause, the nation will ever owe a debt of gratitude. 
We rejoice in the remembrance of the inestimable blessings which they 
helped us to secure, and which we have enjoyed ; and we pray most 
sincerely that the French Republic may reap with us a portion of 
the rich harvest for which their fathers and our fathers sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes—the right to think, speak, and participate in the 
enjoyment of civil and religious freedom. 

Fortunate indeed that Mr. Winthrop, whose historical research and 
knowledge are so ample, was secured as the orator of the occasion ; and 
more fortunate still that he was able to perform that patriotic service for 
our country, a service which will constitute a glorious story of Bunker 
Hill the first, and Yorktown the last, great battle of the American Re- 
volution, and will carry his name down with these precious memoriés 
through coming time. No American, no son of any other soil, could 
have sketched with greater propriety or more generous and yet truthful 
pen, the momentous events which had transpired and which had culmi- 
nated in the victory at Yorktown. With what a kind, conside- 
rate and Christian spirit does his soul flow out! “No anathemas 
shall escape me on this auspicious day! We are here to revive no 
animosities, resulting from the war of the Revolution or from any 
other war, remote or recent; but rather to bury and drown them 
all deeper than the plummet ever sounded.” How kindly does 
he speak for our mother land: “We can entertain nothing but 
respect and admiration, while I hazard little in saying that for the 
continued life of her illustrious sovereign the American heart beats 
as warmly this day as if no Yorktown had ever occurred, no inde- 
pendence had separated us from her imperial dominion.” 

On the 8th of last August the First Parish in Hingham celebrated 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the building of the. meeting-house,. 
which still stands as a memorial of the piety rand patriotism of the 
good people of that ancient historic town, so renowned for the intel- 
ligence and integrity of her sons. Hingham was the birthplace of 
Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, who by order of Washington received the 
surrender of the British forces at Yorktown. Hingham is the home 
of our associate member Gov. John Davis Long. In her sacred soil 
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repose the remains of my lamented predecessor, as president of this 
Society, John Albion Andrew, and of our worthy associates, Albert 
Fearing, and Solomon Lincoln the historian of the town, over 
whose graves we would strew bright and fragrant flowers as emblems 
of eternal bloom in the paradise above. And may I not add, as the 
representative of the Wilders, for whom I had the honor to speak, 
that Hingham was the home of Martha Wilder, who landed there in 
1638, who is believed to be our first ancestor, and from her, and 
Thomas and Edward, have descended the numerous families of our 
blood in New England. 

Nor would we omit to place on our record a remembrance of 
the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
settlement of Cambridge, which occurred on the 28th of December, 
1880, too late to be noticed in my last address. Col. Thomas 
W. Higginson, a member of this society, was the orator of the day. 
It was a most interesting occasion, where the labors of our vener- 
able associate the Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., the historian of 
Cambridge, were gratefully acknowledged, and who still lives to 
grace our meetings with his presence. 

Among the great events in our city were the grand exhibitions of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, and the New- 
England Manufacturers and Mechanics Institute, both held in their 
magnificent new buildings on the Back Bay, which only a few years 
ago was submerged by the daily tide. The Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Mechanic Association comes down to us from a former century 
—an institution which has ever exerted a most salutary and powerful 
influence not only on the industrial interests but on the social and 
civil condition of our city and state—whose first President was Paul 
Revere, that true American, one of those that planned and executed 
the most daring project which characterized the times—the throw- 
ing over of the tea in Boston harbor—and who was despatched by 
Gen. Warren on his “ Midnight Ride,” immortalized by Long- 
fellow’s poem, to give notice of the march of the British troops 
for Concord on the 19th of April, 1775. No less than 230,000 
persons, as numbered by the turnstiles, and from whom was re- 
eived over $100,000 for admission fees, attended the late exhi- 
bition of this Association—whose magnificent building occupies two 
and a half acres of land, and whose floor space for exhibition covers 
an area of about seven acres. 

Not less in importance was the grand exhibition of the New-Eng- 
land Manufacturers and Mechanics Institute, organized for the 
purpose of improving the manufacturing and mechanical interests 
of New England, whose monster building covers four and three- 
fourths acres, whose floor space gave an area of over eight acres, 
whose cost was about $350,000, and whose turnstiles represented an 
attendance of nearly half a million of persons. 

And last, yet ever dear in my own associations, was the cele- 
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bration of the eighteenth anniversary of the American Pomolo- 
gical Society in this city, in September last—an event which will 
ever be gratefully remembered, not only for the presence of the 
distinguished pomologists and scientists of our country, but as the 
one which inspired the muse of our beloved poet Whittier in the 
beautiful hymn, written for the occasion and subsequently incorpo- 
rated into the Proclamation of our Governor for the Annual Thanks- 
giving. This Society is not only national but continental, embracing 
the British Dominions and having more than fifty vice-presidents and 
as many fruit committees located in the various states, territories and 
districts of our vast domain. It is truly American, being the first 
national one of the kind of which we have any record, and its first 
president still lives and has now entered on the thirty-second year 
of his administration. So great has been the progress of pomology 
in America under the stimulus of this and other kindred associa- 
tions, that a traveller, in whose opinions we have confidence, de- 
clares that the United States of America is far in advance of any 
nation on the globe in the science of fruit culture. 

Many other celebrations of cities and towns of New England have 
occurred in which our members have been concerned, but which I 
have been unable to attend. These anniversaries are full of interest 
and contribute largely to preserve the history of those by-gone days 
and memorable events which have made New England what she is, 
which have elevated her as a great city set on a hill, the light of 
whose principles has penetrated the darkest portions of the globe, 
whose sons and daughters have gone forth as heralds of salvation to 
the distant isles of the sea, whose homes have been the corner stones 
of our temple of liberty, and whose churches and schools shall forever 
ring out in glorious chimes, the sweet songs of Freedom, Justice, 
Truth, and Good Will to Men. 

The surveys of Geographical and Geological Societies, the explora- 
tions of archeologists and the researches of historians, in our own 
and in other lands, are constantly bringing new information in 
regard to the antiquity and locality of our progenitors, and of the 
customs of ages long gone by. To some of them I referred in my 
last Address, which I will not repeat here, but I may add a few 
words as to their progress. And first I desire to offer congratu- 
lations to the Archxological Institute of America, Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton of Cambridge, president, on the success of their 
explorations and discoveries in Mexico on this western hemis- 
phere, and at the island of Assos in the Greek Archipelago. By 
the recent report of this association we learn that the work at Assos 
has been steadily going on, with results of constantly increasing in- 
terest. The survey of the site of this ancient city and its neighbor- 
hood reveals the existence of many ruins not before observed. Be- 
sides the work which has been done on the famous Temple of Assos, 
the floor of which has been cleared, an exact ground plan has been 
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obtained and the fallen blocks measured, so that the elevation of the 
temple is known. Investigations on the lower plateau of the Acro- 
polis and the plain beneath have also been made, which give confi- 
dent expectations of results hardly inferior in interest to those which 
have already been secured. The explorations and examinations in 
Mexico are assuming important features, of which we shall be ad- 
vised hereafter. 

The surveys in the Rocky Mountain region and the explorations 
of the ruins of New Mexico, Arizona, the San Juan region, Yuca- 
tan and Central America, are furnishing most important information 
in regard to the conditions, customs, architecture and the different 
gradations of development from Indian to civilized life. 

The report of Maj. Powell, just published, affords a large amount 
of additional information concerning the ruins of the San Juan and 
its tributaries, the Cliff Houses, and the ancient Pueblos of that 
region. By these reports, which are from time to time published by 
our Government, we learn more of the life and customs of the 
American aborigines far back in the centuries of the past, more of the 
various periods and stages through which they have passed from their 
primitive condition to civilization, and which, as is remarked, “may 
lead to the recovery of some portion of the lost history of our race.” 

In this connection I may also state that I have received letters 
from my friend, that enterprising and enthusiastic archeologist Dr. 
Augustus Le Plongeon, whose communications in regard to his 
explorations and discoveries in Yucatan, have, from time to time, 
been published under the supervision of Mr. Salisbury, Jr., in 
the issues of the American Antiquarian Society. In a recent 
letter he writes me that his discoveries have exceeded his most 
sanguine expectations. “I have discovered,” he says, “among 
the ruins of Mayapan, the gnomon used by the astronomers of 
that city; also a complete Masonic Temple, with symbols and 
hieroglyphics. [Of this Dr. Le Plongeon has spoken in his late 
lecture in New York.] I have found the portraits of the found- 
ers of cities, and interpreted the meaning of certain ornaments that 
had been misunderstood by other travellers. I have ascertained that 
the key discovered to the ancient Maya alphabet is the true one; 
and by its means Mrs. Le Plongeon and myself have been able to 
read the names of the founders, and those of the cities. I have 
found that this alphabet contains letters and characters belonging to 
the Egyptian, Etruscan and Chaldean alphabets ; also that the Maya 
language is akin to all the ancient languages spoken by men in ages 
long gone by. My studies have caused me to believe that the found- 
ers of the first Chaldean monarchy were Maya, and probably the 
people who colonized Egypt and brought civilization to that country. 
You must remember that the Egyptian priests always pointed to the 
West when asked concerning the birthplace of their ancestry. In 
the work which I am about to write concerning Yucatan, I hope to 
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be able to give in the shape of coincidences so many facts as to leave 
no doubt in the minds of intelligent people that the cradle of the 
civilization of the world was the American continent. I advance 
no theory; I merely bring facts face to face, leaving each of my 
readers to form their own opinions.” 

We should also record the fact that the fate of the Jeannette, on 
her Arctic expedition, has been at last ascertained, she having been 
crushed by ice in latitude 77° north. Two of three boats, with the 
survivors, have been heard from, but the fate of the other is unknown. 
These various expeditions in search of more knowledge of the globe 
which we inhabit, are noble illustrations of the daring enterprise 
and bold adventures of the present age, in search of any thing 
which may add to our present stock of geographical or scientific 
information. 

I have often spoken to you of the wonderful developments of the 
present century, but my pen fails to keep our record abreast with 
the progress of the age. And now, as we are treasuring up, by our 
numerous Centennial Anniversaries, a record of the important events 
and discoveries which have occurred within the last hundred years, 
let us for a moment recall to mind some of those which we, and 
others now living, have witnessed in our day. This period has been 
more distinguished for its marvellous discoveries, stupendous achieve- 
ments, and great advance in science, intelligence, and christian 
benevolence, than any which has preceded it for a thousand vears. 
To apply this remark to our own country :— 

A hundred and six years ago, the people of the American colonies 
were the subjects of the British Crown. Now they are the loyal 
citizens of the strongest and most prosperous republic of the 
world ! 

A hundred years ago, the constitution of the United States had 
not been written, and it is only one hundred and one years since 
the government of our own blessed Commonwealth was organized. 

A hundred years ago, what are now the great central states west 
of Pennsylvania and New York were scarcely known on our maps 
except as territories. Then our Union consisted of only thirteen 
states ; now it embraces thirty-eight, almost treble its original num- 
ber,—and its boundary extends from ocean to ocean and from zone to 
zone, with a population which has increased in this period from 
four millions to over fifty millions of souls ! 

Although the power of steam had been known far back in the 
centuries, it is within the recollection of some when there was 
not a steam carriage, a steam boat, steam mill, steam printing-press 
or steam plough, not a loom or peg driven by steam, not a reap- 
ing or mowing machine, not a cast-iron plough, and not a sewing 
machine to grace the boudoir of the family home, in our broad land ! 

A hundred years ago, John Fitch had not plied his little steamer 
on the Delaware at Philadelphia, and it is within the present century 
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that the waters of the Hudson were first ruffled by Fulton’s steam- 
boat, the Cleremont, on its passage from New York to Albany. It 
is less than sixty years since steamers plied between Providence and 
New York. It is but fifty years since the first steamship crossed the 
Atlantic to New York or to Boston,—now these wonders of the deep 
plough oceans and rivers by thousands; not a day in the year in 
which they do not arrive or depart from our ports, being scarcely less 
numerous than the sea-fow] that skim the waters by their side! 

It is only fifty-six years since the first railroad in America was 
built by Gridley Bryant, in Quincy, Mass., in 1826, the financial aid 
being furnished by our Col. Thomas H. Perkins. Fifty-two years 
ago, 1830, there were but twenty-three miles of railroad on this 
continent,—now multiplied to nearly one hundred thousand miles, 
about seven thousand of which have been built during the last year! 

It is only about thirty years since the project for a railroad to the 
Pacific was first brought to the notice of the public, and it is less 
than thirteen years since the Union Pacific Railroad was opened, 
that great highway for the nations of the world—all honor to the 
memory of Oakes Ames and his worthy associates ! 

Fifty years ago the grain crops of our country were not considered 
worthy of a place in the statistics of our nation ; now multiplied into 
more than two thousand millions of bushels—our annual crop—a 
crop sufficient to give nearly two bushels to every man, woman and 
child on the globe ! 

It is only fifty years since the first locomotive for transportation 
of passengers in this country was built by Peter Cooper, the venerable 
philanthropist, now living in New York ! 

One hundred years ago Samuel F. B. Morse had not been born, 
and it is less than fifty years since he completed the first electric tel- 
egraph in the United States—now used throughout the world—and 
suggested in a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury the project of 
the Atlantic Telegraph. It is only about sixteen years since the first 
Atlantic cable, working successfully, was laid across the ocean by 
the bold enterprise and indomitable energy of Cyrus W. Field, both 
sons of this commonwealth, and to whom, more than to any 
other men, the world is indebted for these blessings of our age! 

It is less than ten years since the Telephone became the medium 
of vocal intercourse in the manifold interests of commerce and daily 
business life. It is only a few years since the speaking Telephone 
was introduced into this city, that little mysterious agent through 
whose ear men far and wide may converse, as with a friend sitting 
by their side. It is only six years since experiments with electric 
light were brought to public notice here—the electric light, which 
turns night into day, and by its revivifying rays forces vegetation to 
continue its growth without the solar heat or peep of day ! 

One hundred years ago Daguerre had not seen the light of day. 
It is less than fifty years since he made known publicly his wonderful 
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invention, by which, with a single ray of light, he could imprint on 
the page the likeness of yourself and all around you, and which may 
yet paint on the canvas, in prismatic changes as bright as those which 
tint our fruits and flowers ! 

It is only thirty-five years since the use of ether, that heaven-sent 
messenger for the relief of pain during surgical operations and other 
human suffering, was first publicly made known by Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton at the Massachusetts General Hospital in this city ! 

Nothing is more astonishing than the manifold and multifarious 
issues of the press. When Franklin worked with his rude hand-press, 
where now are the spacious rooms of the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
he printed only a few hundred copies of the NWew England Courant in 
a day,—now the modern press throws off fifteen thousand in an hour, 
or more than one-hundred thousand in aday. Then there was not a 
magazine published in New England; now, to say nothing of the 
millions of books, they may be numbered by legion ! 

It is within the recollection of many present when the postage on 
asingle letter was twenty-five cents for over four hundred miles, 
—now reduced to three cents, and to one cent for a postal card, to 
any part of the United States, of which cards more than a hundred 
millions are issued annually ; and, what is remarkable, our postal 
stamps exceed in number those of any other nation in the world! 
More marvellous still, the postal correspondence of the United States, 
which in 1790 was less than one-third of a million, has in ninety 
years increased to more than one thousand millions, as will be seen 
by the report of the Postmaster-General for the last year. 

It is not a hundred years since there was not a historical, mission- 
ary, temperance, agricultural or horiicultural society on this conti- 
nent ; now they may be counted by thousands, all working in their 
several spheres under the power of association—the great motive 
power which drives the engine of progress and improvement in this 
present century ! 

Twenty years ago our nation was submerged in the greatest civil 
war ever known in history—the foul stain of human bondage still 
clinging to her skirts. Now its happy millions recline together in 
peace and safety under the shade of our American tree of Liberty 
—all rejoicing in the blessings of union and universal freedom— 
FREEDOM FOR ALL! FREEDOM FOREVER ! 

But I must not prolong this strain of thought. Time would fail 
and your patience would be exhausted, were I to enumerate but a 
tithe of the educational, scientific, industrial, sanitary, charitable and 
reformatory institutions which have been established in our own New 
England during the present century ; for the insane, the blind, deaf 
and dumb ; for the prevention of cruelty to animals and to children, 
and the numerous forms for relieving human suffering and the promo- 
tion of the happiness of mankind. Nor will I attempt to portray the 
acquisitions and glory of the present age. It clamors to know more 
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than the generations which have preceded it, more of the mysteries 
of nature and of the agencies which keep this wondrous world in 
action. Man is eager for progress; his eye is not satisfied with see. 
ing, his ear with hearing, nor his hand with feeling. His soul is ever 
thirsting, longing, for | more and more of the ineffable knowledge 
which surrounds the throne of heaven. No disappointment or failure 
shakes his hope or dampens his ardor. On he moves,— 
“From seeming evil still educing good,— 


And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression.” 


Science proclaims her triumphs over nature. Genius seizes on 
the discovery, and enterprise, ever on the wing, catches the first 
glimpse of progress, and flies with telephonic speed to make known 
throughout the earth anything that may contribute to the eleva- 
tion and happiness of our race. Mountains are tunnelled, conti- 
nents canalled, the globe enclasped with iron sinews, scarcely less 
numerous or sensitive than the arteries of the human system, through 
and over which the daily news, the tide of humanity, the ceaseless 
throb of industry, the pulse of commerce, and the thoughts of mil- 
lions, course for the benefit of mankind. Every year brings forth 
new developments by which the elements of nature are made subser- 
vient to the use of man; and ere the golden trumpet of progress 
has ceased to vibrate on our ear, we hear the shrill bugle-blast 
in the distance heralding another and still greater improvement soon 
to come. 

These are some of the wonders which we have witnessed during the 
present century! But why marvel? They are but the opening of 
that great book of nature which is constantly unfolding to us some 
of the benevolent designs which God has in store for the educa- 
tion, elevation and happiness of the human family. I would not, my 
friends, always be singing the same song, or harping on the same 
theme ; but when I reflect upon the grand developments in our own 
day, and especially in our own land—so young in the history of na- 
tions—a land so rich in everything that pertains to material resources 
and power, the first great national defender of human right, and on 
which Providence has bestowed such signal blessings—I feel that 
it is not my song; it is “The Lord’s song” in a new land. 

While we would not exult in the greatness and glory of our na- 
tion, we would faithfully transmit to future generations some record 
of its continued growth, and the development of its material re- 
sources under the influence of our free institutions,—the free school, 
that bulwark of our national strength—the pulpit, the almoner of 
christian civilization, the principles of which must ever constitute 
the basis of self-government and the highest hopes of the human 
race. These, together with the reduplication of our population, 
are among the wonders of the world. We have but just passed the 
centennial of our existence as an independent nation, which at its 
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beginning embraced only about four millions of souls; now we have 
more than fifty millions, and still the tide of humanity is surging 
over our land. But who can tell what its swell will be when ano- 
ther century shall have elapsed, or before some now living shall 
have passed away! Should there be a decennial increase of less than 
twenty per cent., or less than two per cent. a year, there will then 
be more than two hundred and fifty millions of people in our bor- 
ders. But what shall then be the condition of this now free Repub- 
lic? What its limit or its power! With a country so vast in terri- 
tory, so varied in climate, so fertile in soil, in whose mountains are 
buried treasures of inexhaustible wealth, and with every element for 
the support of hundreds of millions more—or to stretch the eye of 
faith still further, when the Dominion on our north, equal in extent 
to our own, shall become one with us, in interest and in destiny, 
and shall be filled with an enlightened and industrious population— 
then! Oh then! who can tell us what the harvest shall then be? 

These predictions may seem exaggerated, and our hopes visionary, 
but with continued union, peace and prosperity, the training up of 
the rising generations in the principles of piety, patriotism and phi- 
lanthropy,—in family discipline, in private virtue and official integ- 
rity,-—our country will go on prospering and to prosper, rising 
higher and higher in the scale of human acquisitions, and rejoicing 
in the arts of peace and the enjoyments which flow from christian 
civilization. No people have ever before taken upon themselves such 
mighty responsibilities fur the welfare of the human race ; and to no 
nation is the world so much indebted as to this favored land of ours, 
for the blessings of civil and religious freedom, which were first 
planted on these shores. How prophetic were the lines of Bishop 
Berkeley, written a hundred and fifty years ago, concerning the future 
greatness and glory of this land :— 

“There shall be sung another golden Age, 
The rise of Empire and of Arts, 
The Good and Great inspiring epic Rage, 
The wisest Heads and noblest Hearts.” 

We would not always be philosophizing on this subject, but every 
year brings to our view such wonderful acquisitions, we are compel- 
led as it were to pause and inquire—What next? Should the num- 
ber of our discoveries, the magnitude of their importance, the pro- 
gress of invention, and intcllectual power, be compared with the 
acquisitions of the last fifty years, who can describe the grandeur 
of our nation on the panorama of the globe? When I look forward 
to the possibilities and probabilities in the future of our Republic, 
its extent of territory, its amazing resources, the daring enterprise of 
its people, all united in the bonds of fraternal regard, I feel the 
force of Mr. Gladstone’s words lately uttered by me in another place 
—The American Republic has a territory fitted to be the base of 
the largest continuous empire ever establishcd by man. I am proud 
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of America and her physical capacity.” Glorious words indeed, 
but not more glorious than they are prophetic of the future greatness 
of our American Republic ! 

Thus may our country go on in the fulfilment of its divine mis- 
sion—our prayers ever ascending to the God of nations that he 
would preserve us from discord and disunion—and as star after star 
shall be added to the constellation of our national banner—not one 
fallen or lost—so may these sister states, to the end of time, be 
clustered together in a union of sympathy, interest and love—a 
union with hearts to cherish and hands to defend it,—a union on 
whose shield shall ever be inscribed, in letters of living light, those 
great principles which have made us what we are—LIBERTY, Equat- 
Ty, JusTIcE, and Farru 1n Gop. 

Let us then take fresh courage, and press on in the prosecution of 
our noble work ; treasuring up every thing which may pertain to the 
history of our native land and the advancement of the human race; 
and although our heads may become bald, our locks whitened by the 
snows of age, the eye dim and the cheek furrowed, the step feeble 
and the blood coursing more slowly in our veins, yet the heart shall 
warm with undying gratitude to the Giver of all Good, for the 
blessings which he has bestowed on this favored land of Liberty, 
Progress and Power. Let us work on cheerfully, hopefully and 
joyously—filling up time with duty to God and to man—so that the 
sunset of our lives shall be radiant with the hopes of a glorious 
to-morrow, so that the record we may make shall leave 


No sting in the heart of memory, 
No stain on the wing of time. 





WILLIAM CODDINGTON. 


RESISTANCE BY HIM AND OTHERS IN LINCOLNSHIRE TO THE Royal 
Loan, 1626-7. 


‘Communicated by Davip Kina, M.D., of Newport, R. I. 


le a letter by William Coddington, governor of Rhode Island, to 
Gov. Leverett of Massachusetts, in the year 1674, we find nar- 
rated some particulars of his life. Speaking of his early days in 
1627, in Boston, Lincolnshire, he says: “ We persecuted not but 
stood together for the public good.” “I was one of those many 
Lincolnshire Gentlemen that denied the Royal Loan, and suffered 
for it in King Charles the first Days.” This circumstance occurred 
ten years before the celebrated trial of Hampden. Desirous of illus- 
trating this fact in Coddington’s life, I requested my excellent friend 
B. Beedham, Esq., of Ashford House, near Kimbolton, England, to 
explore the subject by means of the State Calendars. Mr. Beedham 
was very successful, as will appear from the following exposition, 
now presented for the first time to the readers of the REGISTER. 
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vij° Marcij 1626 at Lincoln. 
The names of such Comissioners as refused to lend his ma** any mony 
in his tyme of necessytie, or to enter bond for there appearance at the Coun- 
sell bord, according to the instruccons. 


S' John Wray Barronett 
St Willm Army" Barronett 
St Thomas Grantham Knight 
Sir Edward Ascoug" 
Willm Anderson Esq‘ 
Willm Tharrold Esquier 
S' Thomas Darnell 
S' Anthony Irbie Knight refused to lend, but did enter bond for his ap- 
pearance at the counsell boarde the xxiij" of this instant March. [This 
entry is crossed out with a pen in the original, but is still legible. ] 
Norwood. 
[Indorsed in contemporary hand] 
Loane in Lincolneshire 
Refractorie p’sons 
vij? Marcij 1626 


Nores.—The original “is found in vol. 56 for the reign of Charles I. of the State 
Papers, Domestic Series, and is numbered 39 in that volume. In the printed Calen- 
dar - first date is given as March 6, but in the original it is thus, vij°, which is 
clearly 7. 

The old print, as to date, 7th March, 1626, is, of course, according to our reck- 
oning, 1627, the year then beginning not until 25th March. So in the printed Cal- 
endar this document appears under 1627. 


Att Lincoln 9 March 1626 

John Whitinge, maior of Boston, beinge formerly called before his ma‘ 
Commissioners, & by them required to ayde his ma“* in this way of loane, 
and havinge refused, was againe called before vs whose names are vnder- 
written, and demanded if he still contynued in the same mynde, an- 
swered he did, And that he would not lend any mony in this kinde, And 
beinge told by the Commissioners that such as refused & contynued in that 
mynde, incurred his ma‘ highe displeasure ; Nevertheles he still refused ; 
And beinge required to become bounde by obligacon to his ma“* in the 
Some of ffifty pounds for his appearance before the Lordps of his ma“ most 
hdble privie Counsell at Whitehall the xix™ day of this instant, alsoe re- 
fused to be bounde. 

Edward Tilson, Alderman of Boston having* as much sayde vnto him as 
was sayde to the Mayor, refused to lend the Kinge so small a Some as xx’, 
or to so enter bond for his appearance. 

Atterton Howghe of Boston refused to lend or enter bond for his appear- 
ance, & sayde that if he suffered, he did obey. 

Edmond Jackson of Boston refused to lend, or enter into bond for his 
appearance. 

Beniamen Diconson of Boston refused to lend or enter into bond for his 
appearance. 

Thomas Leverett of Boston refused to lend or to become bounde for his 
appearance. 

Thomas Lowe of Boston refused to lend, or to enter into bond for his 
appearance. 

Thomas Tooly of Boston refused to lend or to enter into bond for his 
appearance. 
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John Coppyn of Boston refused to lend y® small Some of xx* or to enter 
into bond for his appearance. 

Willm Coddington of Boston refused to lend, or to enter into bond for his 
appearance. 

Willm Condy of Boston refused to lend the small some of xx* or to en- 
ter into bond for his appearance. 

Richard Westland of Boston refused to lend or enter bond. 

[In margin, opposite Richard] 12 in Boston refused. 

Thomas Godfrey of Grantham esquier refused to lend or to become bounde 
for his appearance. 

Christopher Hart of Tattershall refused to lend or enter into bond for his 
appearance ; bycause he saw so many emynent men refuse. 

Thomas Bedle of Tattershall refused to lend or enter into bond for his 
appearance. 

[An entry of two lines erased, and now quite illegible, and in margin] 
Aveland consents by M' Jo. Turrold of Morton esqr to pay xl’. 

John Wyncopp of Kirkby vnderwoode refused to lend, or enter into bond 
for his appearance. 

Willm Harbie the elder of Billingborow refused to lend, or enter into 
bond for his appearance. 

Willm Diconson of Billingborow refused to lend or enter into bond for 
his appearance. 

John Diconson of Billingborow refused to lend or enter into bond for 
his appearance, but sayth that in the way of a pliament he will give any 
thinge. 

[An entry of ten lines erased, and in margin] consents. 

[ A similar entry Erased, and in margin] submitts & consents 

Edward Chamberlayne of ffolkington refused to lend or to enter into 
bond for his appearance. 

Thomas Walcott of Walcott gent. refused to lend or enter into bond for 
his appearance. 

[An entry of three and a quarter lines erased and in margin] consents 
& conformes himself. 

Edward Chamberlayne of Newton refused to lend or enter in bond for 
his appearance. 

Nehemiah Rawson of Revesbie refuseth to lend or enter in bond for his 
appearance. 

All these men abouewritten had as much sayde unto them seve- 
rally, as is sett downe to be saide to the Maior of Boston. 


[On another sheet, but part of the same document. ] 
x° marcii 1626 

S' Thomas Darnell of Appleby Barronett beinge asked by the Com- 
missioners if he contynued in the same mynde he was for not lending* his 
ma‘'* mony in his tyme of necessytie, refused to lend any, & beinge told that 
such as refuse doe incurre the Kings highe displeasure, he answered, he 
hoped he should have the liberty of a subiect to dispose his mony & estate 
at his pleasure. And beinge required to enter bond for his appearance be- 
fore the lords of his ma" hdble privie Counsell at Whitehall the xxij® day 
of this instant march. Refused. 

Jarvase Scroope of Cokerington esqr beinge required in the same man- 
ner to lend, Refused ; And did enter bond for his appearance at the coun- 
sell boarde the xxij™ day of this instant march. 
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Willm Skynner of Thornton colledge Esq refused to lend, or enter into 
bond for his appearance. 

John Broxholme of Barrowe esquier refused to lend or enter into bond 
for his appearance. 

Thomas Harvie of Kirton in holland refused to lend or enter into bond 
for his appearance. 

Thomas ffranklin of Kirton in holland refuseth to lend or enter into bond 
for his appearance. 

Robert Roe of Algarkirk refused to lend or enter bond for his appear- 
ance. And is dismissed of the traynd band, & pressed by the Earle of 
Rutland to serve in the warres w™ the Kinge of Denmark. 

Matthew Kirk of Algarkirk refused to lend or enter bond. 

Robert Palmer of Algarkirk refused to lend the Kinge any mony, or en- 
ter bond for his appearance. 

John Pakie of Sutterton refused to lend, or enter bond. 

Daniell Maior of Sutterton refused to lend, or enter bond. 

Willm Howson of Sutterton refused to lend, or enter bond. 

Richard Tunnerd of Sutterton refused to lend, or enter bond. 

John Randall of Sutterton refused to lend, or enter bond. 

Abraham Metcalfe of Sutterton refuseth to lend, or enter bond. 

Josias Sympson of Sutterton refuseth to lend or enter bond. 

Hughe Hewetson of Sutterton refuseth to lend or enter bond. 

Thomas Baker of Sutterton refuseth to lend or enter bond. 

John Baker of Sutterton refuseth to lend or enter bond. 

Robert Pickfield of Sutterton refuseth to lend or enter bond. 

John Browne of Sutterton refuseth to lend or enter bond. 

Willm Ambrose of Sutterton refuseth to lend or enter bond. 

Thomas Jeoffrey of Gosberton refaseth to lend or enter bond. 

Willm Howett of Donyngton in Holland refuseth to lend or enter bond. 

Josua Cust of Pinchbeck refuseth to lend or enter bond. 

Willm Harvie of Pinchbeck refuseth to lend or enter bond, and beinge 
remanded vppon his alleagance to appear before the lords of the counsell 
at Whitehall on the xxij™ of this moneth ; Refused. 

James Rawlins of Pinchbeck (gardian for the heires of Nicholas Gaunte) 
refuseth to lend, or enter bond. 

Tirringham Norwoode of Spaldinge Esquier refuseth to lend or enter 
bond for his appearance. [In margin, opposite this name] This man is 
suspected to have diswaded the contry. 
sn Welby of Moulton esq sent his refusall by his servant Robert 

elby. 

John Mason of Moulton refuseth to lend or enter bond. 

Thomas Welby of fframpton refuseth to lend or enter bond, and was 
comanded to appeare at the counsell boarde at Whitehall the xxij™ of 
this instant March. Refused. 

Thomas Palmer of Holbech refused to lend 0’ enter bond, And was Com- 
anded to appeare at the counsell borde the xxij* of this instant march. 
Refused. 

Joell Stowe of Holbech refused to lend, or enter bond and was Comand- 
~ to appeare at the Counsell boarde at Whitehall the xxij' of this instant 

arch. 

Richard Parke of ffleete refused to lend or enter bond, and is Comanded 
to appeare at the Counsell boarde the xxij of this instant March. 

Edwarde Cogges of fileete refused to lend or enter bond and is Comand- 
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ed to appeare at the Counsell boarde at Whitehall the xxij™ of this instant 
March. . 

Thomas Beckett of ffleete refused to lend, or enter bond and is Comand- 
ed to appeare at the Counsell boarde at Whitehall the xxij™ of this instant 
March. 

Theophilus Humbleton of ffleete refuseth to lend or enter bond, and is 
comanded to appeare at the Counsell boarde at Whitehall the xxij' of this 
instant March. 

Willm Watson of fileete refuseth to lend, or enter bond and is Comanded 
to appeare at the Counsell boarde at Whitehall the xxij" of this instant 
March. 

Willm Palmer of ffleete refuseth to lend or enter bond. 

[ Two lines erased and in margin opposite] he consents & submits. 

Richard Gun of Sutton St. James refuseth to lend or enter bond. 

Ruben Parke of Sutton Lutton refuseth to lend or enter bond. 

68 refuse. 


S' John Wray 

S' Thomas Grantham Gatehouse 
S' Edward Aschough 

S' William Army” } 

S' Thomas Darnell | 

William Anderson Esq and fileete 


The Maio’ of Boston 
Alderman Tilson 


William Tarold Esquier 


Norwood Esq’ Marshalsey 


[Indorsed in contemporary hand] 
Refractories 
Lincoinshire 


Nores.—The answer of John Diconson is worthy of notice. He would give nothing 
in this illegal way, but whatsoever a Parliament might impose he would willingly 
pay. The commissioners for the loan, several of whom themselves refused payment, 
and suffered imprisonment on account of their refusal, would gladly repeat this 
answer. 

There is no parish of ‘‘ Sutton Lutton”’ either in Lincolnshire or elsewhere ; the 
clerk evidently has made a mistake. Besides Sutton St. James, there are in Lincoln- 
shire three parishes; Sutton St. Edmunds, Long Sutton or Sutton St. Mary’s, and 
Sutton in the Marsh. There is also the hamlet of Sutton Bourne in the parish of 
leas Sutton. 

The uncommon name here written Wyncopp is still found in Lincolnshire under 
the form of Whincup. 

Alterations must have been made in the original after the ‘‘ 68 refuse’’ was 
written. - 

The ‘‘ trayned band’’ was equivalent to the militia of the present day. John 
Gilpin was ‘a train-band Captain,’’ at one time, we know. Poor Robert 
Roe fared badly, being ‘* pressed ’’ into the King’s Army. The Gatehouse, The Fleet 
and The Marshalsea were well-known prisons to which these gentlemen were com- 
mitted. This copy is literal, of course, and the punctuation (or absence of it) in 
the original is adhered to. ‘* Holland’’ is one of the three ** Parts” into which 
the county of Lincoln is divided, the other two being Kesteren and Lindsey. 


May it please your Lo?*: 

At my being at Glocester I certifyed y": Lo”: of our proceedings then 
in the Loane.to his Ma“*: and return’d the names of such Gentlemen as 
then refus’d to subscribe or lend, and though at that place we had _indiffer- 
ent successe with the inferiour sort ; scarce any denying but such as wee then 
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inford y’. lo”*: of yet in other parts of that Shire wee found many that did re- 
fuse. I cannot say that the example of the first refusers occasioned the 
denyall of others for wee could not discouer any combination or plott, but the 
numbers were great ; and the most eminent of them wee haue charg’d vppon 
their alleagiance to be ready to appeare whensoeuer they shall he call’d. a 
list of which as likewise the bonds shall be sent vp with all conuenient speed. 
Since that time we finde the refusers not only to multiply in numbers, but 
to be farr more refractory than the former ; insomuch as they refuse to sub- 
scribe, lend or to be bound to appeare before the Councell to answeare their 
contempts. Their names I haue sent here inclosed and referre them to y": 
lo"* whither the denyall of the gentlemen at first or their impunity hitherto, 
haue more occasioned the obstinancy of soe many, and imboldned the inferi- 
our ranks to make such peremptory refusalls, I must remitt to y" Lo”*: 
judgments, only I thinke it my duty to offer one thinge to y’ considerations. 
That if ther be not some instant and speedy course taken with such as haue 
soe bouldly denyed, whither the seruice which remaines to be done may not 
suffer (I will not say totally) in a great part of what otherwise might be ex- 
pected. howsoeuer I shall continue in the same course and will endeauour all 
good wayes and meanes that may conduce to his Ma“**: ends. I haue imparted 
to the Comissioners and others his Ma"**: gracious acceptance of their la- 
bours, and haue sent y*. lo®?*: a List of such as haue been most industrious 
in this seruice in the seuerall diuisions. I shall humbly desire y’: lo??* to 
signify y’: pleasure to me concerning these dangers that I may proceed ac- 
cordingiy with the rest. Soe I remaine euer 
Att y". lo??* seruice 
Teuxbury W. NorTHAMPTON 
March. 2 
1626. 

[Addressed] To the right Honorable the Lords of his Ma***: most Hon- 
orable Privy Councell these 

[Indorsed] Lré from the Earle of Northampton concerning the clothiers 
generall refuse. [In another hand] The Clothiers generaly refuse. 


State Papers. Domestic, vol. 56 of Charles I. Original. 





HENRY AND JOHN ROLFE OF NEWBURY AND SALIS- 
BURY AND THEIR CHILDREN. 


By Henry Rotrze, Esq., of Boston. 


MONG the early emigrants from England to America were two bro- 
thers, Henry and John Rolfe, and a sister. As is the case with most 
of the New England immigrants, we find no record of when or where 
Henry and his wife Honour, with probably two or three children, landed. 
1... Henry’ Rovre’s name is on the list of the proprietors of the lands 
of Newbury in 1642 ; and he died early in 1643. We find no record of his 
being admitted a freeman, perhaps owing to his early death. His wife died 
at the house of Thomas Blanchard in Charlestown in 1650. They had: 
i. Any, b. about 1626 in England; m. first, Thomas Blanchard, two child- 
ren; m. second, Richard Gardner, of Woburn, ten children. 
ii. Hannan, b. in England; m. Richard Dole in 1647. 
2. iii. Joun, b. in England probably. 
3. iv. Bengamin, b. 1638, in Newbury. 
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Both daughters of Henry and Honour Rolfe left a numerous posterity, and 
the descendants of Hannah live on the -old Dole homestead. For the de- 
scendants of Ann, by her last husband, see “ Descendants of Richard Gard- 
ner,” Boston, 1858. See also Wyman’s Charlestown, i. 91 and 399. 


2. Jonn? Rorre (Henry*) married in 1656 Mary Scullard, and lived a 
short time in Newbury, then removed to Nantucket, and thence to that part 
of Cambridge now Arlington. He bought the “Cook Mills” of Edward 
Collins, attorney for the daughter of the former owner, who had gone back 
to England. The deed to him is witnessed by his brother Benjamin, and 
his brothers-in-law, Richard Dole and Richard Gardiner. He died in 1681 
in Newbury, at the house of his brother.. He had: 

i. Mary, b. Nov. 2, 1658 ; d. Dec. 10, 1658, in Newbury. 
ii. Mary, b. Jan. 16, 1659-60, in Newbury. 
iii. Repecca, b. Feb. 9, 1661-62, in Newbury ; m. William Cutter. 
iv. Jonny, b. March 5, 1663-4, in Nantucket. 
vy. Samuet,b. March 8, 1665-6, in Nantucket. 
vi. Saran, b. Dec. 2, 1667, in Nantucket. 
vii. JosepH, b. March 12, 1669-70, in Nantucket. 
viii. Hannan, b. Feb. 5, 1671-2, in Nantucket. 
ix. Bengamin, b. Feb. 1, 1673-4, in Cambridge ; m. Margaret Holland. 
x. Henry, b. Sept. 26, 1678, in Cambridge. 
xi. Moszgs, b. Oct. 14, 1681, 13 days after his father’s death; m. Mary Hale 


in New Jersey, where all the boys settled. Of the girls, except Re . 


becca, I find no trace. 


3. Bensamin? (Henry') married in 1659 Apphia Hale, daughter of 
Thomas Hale, of Newbury, and settled om the homestead. His second son, 
Rev. Benjamin, was killed by the Indians in 1708 at Haverhill. They had: 

i. Jonn, b. Oct. 12, 1660; m. Dorothy Nelson in 1689-90, 

ii. Bensamin, b. Sept. 13, 1662; m. Mehitable Atwater in 1693-4. 

iii. Hannan, b. ——, 1664-65 ; m. John Whipple. 

iv. Apputa, b. March 8, 1667; m. John Jepson. 

v. Mary, b. Sept. 16, 1669. Died young. 

vi. Samuegt, b. Jan. 14, 1672-3: m. Martha Jepson. 

vii. Mary, b. Nov. 11, 1674. Died young. 

viii. Henry, b. Oct. 12, 1677; m. Hannah Tappan. 

ix. Exizasera, b. Dec 15, 1679; m. Eleazer Putnam. 

x. Narsaniet, b. Nov. 12, 1681; m. Anna Tappan. 
xi. AbsiaalL, b. May 5, 1684; m. Nathaniel Boardman. 
xii. A daughter, b. ——, 1685. 


Joun’ Roure, brother of Henry, “came in 1638 from Melchet-Park, 
co. Wilts, in the ship Confidence, aged 50, with wife Ann and daughter 
Esther and servant Thomas Whittier,” as per Savage, vol. 3, p. 571. [See 
also ReGistTer, xiv. 335.] He settled in Salisbury ; and from his will we 
learn that he had three daughters. His wife died in 1646 or ’47, and he 
died in 1664. He had: 

i. , b. in England ; m. —— Ring. 

ii. Esraer, b. in England; m. John Saunders. 

iii. _ b. ——; m. first, William Cottle, and second or third, John 
ale. 


The sister of Henry’ and John’ Rolfe, as we learn from their wills, 
married Thomas Whittier, of Haverhill, but as the records of that town 
call his wife’s name “ Ruth Green,” she must have been either a half sister 
to Rolfe, or a widow (Green) when she married Whittier. John Rolfe in 
his will expressly names two of Whittier’s sons as my “sisters sons.” The 
writer will be pleased to hear from the descendants of Ann* Rolfe and of 
the daughters of John’ Rolfe. 
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HISTORY AND CAUSES OF THE INCORRECT 
LATITUDES 


AS RECORDED IN THE JOURNALS OF THE EARLY WRITERS, 
NAVIGATORS AND EXPLORERS RELATING TO THE 
ATLANTIC COAST OF NORTH AMERICA. 
15385—1740. 


By the Rev. Epmvnp F. Starter, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 


: oe progress of geography, as a science, has been dependent, 
in all its stages, upon that of astronomy. The latter, the purest 
and most exact of all the sciences, advanced at first but slowly, and 
was many weary centuries in coming to its present state of perfec- 
tion. Climates, their peculiar products both in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, the shadows cast by objects in the sun noted at 
different hours of the day and at different seasons of the year, the 
length of the longest and the length of the shortest days, their ad- 
vance, culmination and recession, were the chief elements at first for 
determining the relations of the earth to the heavenly bodies. About 
six hundred years before the coming of Christ, Thales described 
the earth by dividing it into zones. Parallels of latitude were in- 
troduced by Eratosthenes, but the graduation into degrees of latitude 
and fractions of a degree was invented by Hipparchus, a century and 
a half before the Christian era. The principles, on which these 
lines or divisions were determined, were thus understood at an early 
period, but practical difficulties were encountered which it was not 
easy to overcome. Extraordinary errors in that rude stage of the 
science were introduced, and sometimes perpetuated for many cen- 
turies. An error of more than two degrees in the latitude of Con- 
stantinople, the ancient Byzantium, crept into the geography of 
Ptolemy, composed about a hundred and fifty years after Christ, and 
remained uncorrected for more than fourteen centuries. In 1594 
the latitude of London was found to be fifteen minutes less than it 
had been computed to be and laid down on the maps; and the city 
was consequently fifteen geographical miles further south on the ter- 
restrial globe than had hitherto been supposed. Anterior to 1664, 
the most distinguished astronomers differed as to the latitude of 
Paris, the widest variation being not less than sixteen minutes. In 
the reign of Louis XIV. the map of France was revised under the 
direction of the government, and was so much abridged at many 
points, that the king facetiously upbraided the royal surveyors for 
depriving him of an important part of his kingdom. 

While the discovery and correction of such errors as these in the 
East, on the continent of Europe, and in Great Britain, were going 
forward, the voyagers, explorers, and the chroniclers of our early 
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history, were placing upon record the latitude, according to their 
best means of ascertaining it, at numberless points, from the Grand 
Banks, the capes and bays of Newfoundland, the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, the borders of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the Bay of 
Fundy, the coast of New England, and along the Atlantic shores 
stretching down to the inlets and estuaries of our Southern States, 
To the student of our earliest history it is a question of great inter. 
est, and likewise of some importance, to know whether these records 
are trustworthy, whether they can be implicitly relied upon, or, on 
the other hand, whether they are erroneous, and, if they are errone- 
ous, to what extent. Fortunately we have to-day the means at our 
command of determining this question with absolute precision. Until 
within the last few years, certainly until within the memory of the pre- 
sent generation, it has been impossible for any scholar of our early 
history to test the accuracy of these recorded latitudes. But this diffi- 
culty no longer exists." Charts emanating from the office of the 
United States Coast Survey at Washington, and from the Adni- 
ralty Office in England, have been constructed after the most care- 
ful and scientific surveys, made by authority of government, 
under favorable circumstances and by the most skilful and experi- 
enced engineers. By collating the early recorded latitudes with 
these charts, or others carefully copied from them, it will not be 
difficult to determine with exactness where and to what degree errors 
exist. 

We propose therefore to exhibit on the following pages a colla- 
tion of these latitudes with the modern charts just referred to, in 
cases sufficiently numerous, taken at different points and at different 
times, and by different hydrographers and surveyors, to show not 
only whether errors exist, but if so, whether they are uniform or 
vary by any fixed and determinate laws. 

We proceed therefore to give, in the following references, first, 
the name of the place whose latitudes we have collated ; second, the 
early latitude with its source ; third, the true latitude and the author- 
ity on which it rests; and, lastly, the amount of the error, if any be 
found. 

AnTIcosTI, a large island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, north-west 
end, Lat. 50°, as given by John Alphonse, 1542, Hakluyt’s Voy- 
ages, Vol. iii. p. 292. True Latitude 49° 53’, according to the 
Admiralty Charts, Captain H. W. Bayfield of the Royal Navy. 
Error, 7 minutes. 

Apvocatr’s Harsor, Bay of Fundy, Lat. 45° 40', Cham- 
plain’s Voyages, 1613, Otis’s Trans. Prince Society ed., Vol. ii. 
p- 25. True Latitude 45° 20', Admiralty Charts, Captain P. 
Ff’. Shortland, Royal Navy. Error, 20 minutes. 

1 Instruments and methods are at the present time so perfect, that, if one skilled in the 


science were blindfolded and carried to any point on the globe, he would be able, in the space 
of a few hours, to determine his position within a hundred yards. 
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BanGor, Maine, Lat. 45° 25', Champlain’s Voyages, 1613, 
Prince Soc. ed., Vol. ii. p. 46. True Latitude 44° 45', Charts 
of United States Coast Survey. Error, 40 minutes. 

Boston, Mass., Lat. 42° 10’, John Dunton’s Letters, 1686, 
Prince Soc. ed., p. 66. Lat. 42° 30', John Josselyn’s New Eng. 
Rarities, 1672, Tuckerman’s ed., p. 33. Lat. 42° 30’, “Alma- 
nack of coelestial motions for the Year of the Christian Epocha, 
1681, by John Foster, Astrophile. Calculated for the Meridian 
of Boston in New-England, where the Arctick Pole is elevated 42 
Degrees & 30 Minutes.”* True Latitude 42° 21', Charts of 
United States Coast Survey. Error for the first, 11 minutes; 
for the second and third, 9 mznwtes. 

Brant Point, Marshfield, Mass., Lat. 42° 45', Champlain’s 
Voyages, 1613, Prince Soc. ed., Vol. ii. p. 76. True Latitude 
42° 5', Charts of United States Coast Survey. Error, 40 
minutes. 

Bryon IsLanp, entrance to Gulf of St. Lawrence, Lat. 47° 30', 
Jacques Cartier, 1535, Brief Recit, D’Avezac, ed., p. 45, verso. 
True Latitude 47° 48’, Admiralty Charts, Capt. Bayfield. 
Error, 18 minutes. 

Cap pE La Heve, Nova Scotia, Lat. 44° 5', Champlain’s Voy- 
ages, 1613, Prince Soc. ed., Vol. ii. p. 10. True Latitude 44° 
1l', Charts of Hydrographic Office, United States. Error, 6 
minutes. 

Cap pEs Monts NostrE Dame, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Lat. 49°, 
John Alphonse, 1542, Hakluyt, Vol. iii. p. 292. True Latitude 
49° 18', Admiralty Charts, Captain Bayfield. Error, 18 
minutes. 

De Mont’s Isuanp, St. Croix River, Maine, Lat. 45° 20’, 
Champlain’s Voyages, 1613, Prince Soc. ed., pp. 33, 34. True 
Latitude 45° 7’, Admiralty Charts, Capt. Shortland. Error, 
13 minutes. 

EvizaBetn’s Istanp, Cuttyhunk in Vineyard Sound, Mass., 
Lat. 41° 10', Gabriel Archer, 1602, Purchas Pilgrims, Vol. iv. 
p- 1649. Bartholomew Gosnold’s Letter to his father, Sept. 


? In the last part of Foster’s Almanac for 1681, the following note is introduced: ‘‘ The 
Reader is desired to take notice that our Latitude here in Boston, hitherto reputed to be 
42 gr. 30 min. is by better Observations found not to exceed 42 gr. 24 m. of which you may 
expect the certainty by the next opportunity.” Mr. Foster was a graduate of Harvard 
College in the class of 1667, a famous school-master of Dorchester, and the first printer in 
Boston. He was styled an ‘ingenious Mathematician and Printer.” Vide Sibley’s Har- 
vard Graduates, vol. ii. p. 224. Mr. Foster died in 1682, and his Almanac for that year, 
which he left incomplete, did not give the latitude of Boston. ‘I'he same latitude, 42° 30’, 
continued to be given in the Almanacs until 1685, when it was stated to be 42°21’, After 
the year 1686, however, it fell back to 42° 30’. But in 1690, in Harvard's Ephemeris or 
Almanac by H. Newman, the latitude of Cambridge, where it was published, is given as 
42° 27’. But the same year, in the Almanac of John Tully, the latitude of Boston is still 
given as 42° 30’, and so continued till 1701. Mr. Tully died in 1702. In 1707, Nathaniel 
Whittemore’s Almanac makes the latitude 42° 25’. In 1710 Thomas Robie’s Ephemeris 
gives the latitude of Boston 42° 24’. 1n 1727 Nathaniel Ames’s Almanac has the latitude 
42° 25’, and continues to give the same for many subsequent years. In Thomas Salmon’s 
Geographical Grammar, published in 1785, the latitude of Boston is given as 42° 26’. 
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7, 1602, Lat. 41° 20’, idem, p. 1646. True Latitude 41° 25), 
Error, first, 15 minutes. Error, second, 5 minutes. 

GuoucesterR Haxrsor, Mass., Lat. 43°, Champlain's Voyages, 
1613, Prince Soc. ed., Vol. ii. p. 115. True Latitude 42° 36, 
Charts of United States Coast Survey. Error, 24 minutes. 

Ironpiquois Bay, Harontagouat, in Lake Ontario, east of the 
Genesee River, N. Y., Lat. 43° 12', Relation de L’ Abbe de Gal- 
lince,’ 1669, Decouvertes des Frangais de L’Amérique Septentrio- 
nale, par Pierre Margry, p. 126. True Latitude 43° 14', Charts 
of United States Survey of Northern Lakes. Error, 2 minutes, 

Iste oF Hares, River St. Lawrence, Lat. 48° 3', John Al- 
phonse, Roberval’s Expedition, 1542, Hakluyt, Vol. iii. p. 293. 
True Latitude 47° 54', Admiralty Charts, Capt. Bayfield. Er- 
ror, 9 minutes. 

IsLE pes Coupres, River St. Lawrence, Lat. 47° 45', John 
Alphonse, in Roberval’s Expedition, 1542, Hakluyt, Vol. iii. p. 
293. True Latitude 47° 26', Admiralty Charts, Capt. Bay- 
field. Error, 19 minutes. 

IsLe OF OrLEANS, River St. Lawrence, north-eastern end, Lat. 
47° 20, John Alphonse, in Roberval’s Expedition, 1542, Hukluyt, 
Vol. iii. p. 293. True Latitude 47° 2', Admiralty Charts, Capt. 
Bayfield. Error, 18 minutes. 

IsLe oF MonueGan, coast of Maine, Lat. 43° 30', Capt. John 
Smith, Description of New England, 1616, Veazie’s ed., p. 19. 
True Latitude 43° 46’, Charts of United States Coast Survey. 
Error, 16 minutes. 

KENNEBEC, mouth of the River, coast of Maine, Lat. 43° 40’, 
Pierre Biard, Relation des Jésuites, 1616, Quebec ed., p. 36. 
True Latitude 43° 44’, Charts of United States Coast Survey. 
Error, 4 minutes. 

Mount Desert, Bar Harbor, Maine, Lat. 44° 30', Champlain’s 
Voyages, 1613, Prince Soc. ed., Vol. ii. p. 39. True Latitude 44° 
23', Charts of United States Coast Survey. Error, 7 minutes. 

Nauset Harsor, Eastham, Mass., Lat. 42°, Champlain’s Voy- 
ages, 1613, Prince Soc. ed., Vol. ii. p. 81. True Latitude 41° 
49', Charts of United States Coast Survey. Error, 11 minutes. 

PiymourTn, Mass., Lat. 41° 37’, Josselyn’s Voyages, 1675, Vea- 
zie’s ed., p. 122. True Latitude 41° 59’, Charts of United States 
Coast Survey. Error, 22 minutes. 

QuesBec, Canada, Lat. 46° 30', Le Grand Voyage dv Pays des 
FHvrons, Gabriel Sagard, 1632, p. 57. True Latitude 46° 49’, 
Admiralty Charts, Capt. Bayfield. Error, 19 minutes. 


3 Gallinée says he took the latitude avec le baston de Jacob. Jacob’s Staff was one of the 
names given to the Cross-staff. Perhaps the govd Father chose this rather than the more 
usual appellation out of respect to the Patriarch. It was sometimes rendered in Latin, 
Radius astronomicus, and in the French, Ray nautique. The close approximation to the 
true latitude in this instance was doubtless a mere accident, as will appear in the sequel. 
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Rosst@noL, Liverpool, Nova Scotia, Lat. 44° 5', Champlain’s 
Voyages, 1613, Prince Soc. ed., Vol. ii. p. 10. True Latitude 
44° 3', Charts of Hydrographic Office, United States. Error, 
2 minutes. 

Ricumonn’s Istanp, Maine, Lat. 43° 34', Josselyn’s Voyages, 
1675, Veazie’s ed., p. 154. True Latitude 43° 32', Charts of 
United States Coast Survey. Error, 2 minutes. 

SaLeM, Mass., Lat. 42° 35', Josselyn’s Voyages, 1675, Veazie’s 
ed., p. 129. True Latitude 42° 31’, Charts of United States 
Coast Survey. Error, 4 minutes. 

SAGUENAY, entrance of River, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Lat. 48° 
20', John Alphonse, in Roberval’s Expedition, 1542, Hakluyt, 
Vol. iii. p. 293. True Latitude 48° 7', Admiralty Charts, Capt. 
Bayfield. Error, 13 minutes. 

Sant Joun, New Brunswick, Lat. 45° 40', Champlain’s Voy- 
ages, 1613, Prince Soc. ed., Vol. ii. p. 30. True Latitude 45° 
16', Admiralty Charts, Capt. Shortland. Error, 24 minutes. 

Saco River, Maine, Lat. 43° 45', Champlain’s Voyages, 1613, 
Prince Soc. ed., Vol. ii. p. 67. True Latitude 43° 28', Charts 
of United States Coast Survey. Error, 17 minutes. 

Secuin IsLanpD, coast of Maine, Lat. 44°, Champlain’s Voy- 
ages, 1613, Prince Soc. ed., Vol. ii. p. 60. True Latitude 43° 
42', Charts of the United States Coast Survey. Error, 18 
minutes. 

Stace Harpsor, Chatham, Mass., Lat. 41° 20', Champlain’s 
Voyages, 1613, Prince Soc. ed., Vol. ii. p. 130. True Latitude 
41° 40', Charts of United States Coast Survey. Error, 20 
minutes. 

Srrair or CansEau, Nova Scotia, Lat. 45° 45', Champlain’s 
Voyages, 1613, Prince Soc. ed., Vol. ii. p. 155. True Latitude 
45° 21', Charts of English Hydrographic Office republished by 
United States. Error, 24 minutes. 

Seven Istes, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Lat. 50° 30', John Al- 
phonse, 1642, Roberval’s Expedition, Hakluyt, Vol. iii. p. 292. 
True Latitude, most northerly point, 50° 11', Admiralty Charts, 
Capt. Bayfield. Error, 19 minutes. 

Trinity Harsor, Newfoundland, Lat. 49°, Richard Whit- 
bovrne’s Voyages, in Purchas Pilgrims, 1625, Vol. iv. p. 1884. 
True Latitude 48° 22', Wilson’s Charts of the Coast of North 
America, London, 1880. Error, 38 minutes. 

Wiers, New Hampshire, Lat. 43° 40' 12", Survey made under 
the direction of a Committee appointed by the General Court of 
Massachusetts, 1652. Vide New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register, Vol. i. p. 312. True Latitude 43° 36’, Survey 
by Prof. LH. T. Quimby.* Error, 4 minutes. 

* The latitude of the Wiers not having been determined by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, we are happy to give the latitude on so good authority as that of Profes- 

VOL, XXXVI. 14 
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In the collation of the latitudes given above, it will be observed 
that variations have been found in every case examined, and that 
they follow no uniform rule. The early latitudes sometimes exceed 
and sometimes fall short of the true latitudes. The average varia- 
tion as tested by these collations is over fifteen minutes, the smallest 
being two and the largest forty. The cases here reported have beeh 
investigated without reference to any probable error, whether large 
or small, and we are sure that a wider collation would reveal the 
same inexactness. 

It is obvious, if a cartographer of two hundred years ago, resid- 
ing in London, or Paris, or Berlin, had proposed to himself to 
construct a map of our Atlantic coast, and to fix the situation of our 
principal towns according to the latitudes given by the best au- 
thorities then existing, his work would have presented many extra- 
ordinary and surprising features. Our ancient Plymouth would no 
longer rejoice as the magnum oppidulum in Cape Cod Bay, but 
would have been fixed on the heights of South Boston, and the little 
Pilgrim colony would have been surprised and perhaps annoyed to 
find itself in such close proximity to its Puritan neighbor. Glou- 
cester Harbor would no longer have been the jewel and ornament of 
Cape Anne, but would have exchanged its cool breezes of July and 
August for the softer and less invigorating atmosphere of Cohasset. 
Salem would have lost its excellent harbor, and have built its stately 
mansions on the serrated and picturesque shores of Beverly Farms. 
Bangor would have retreated to the north at least forty-five miles, 
and have spread out its lumber yards on the flats of Mattawamkeag. 
St. John, New Brunswick, would have abandoned its splendid har- 
bor, and have nestled under the frowning cliffs of Campobello, on 
the chilly little island now occupied by Eastport. Boston, follow- 
ing one authority, would have floated down the bay and moored 
itself at Scituate Harbor, while by another authority, it would have 
gone to the north and have made a lodgement on the rocky penin- 
sula of Marblehead. 

In the face of such excessive inaccuracies the inquiry naturally 
arises as to the origin of the errors. They were clearly not acci- 
dental. The general principles on which latitudes were determined, 
if we except some minor disturbing causes, were as well understood 
at that time as at the present moment. But the instruments em- 
ployed were inadequate to their purpose, and have long since gone 
into disuse. In these we shall probably find the chief source of 
most of the variations. A brief description of the processes neces- 
sary for taking latitudes will elucidate the cause of the errors, and 


sor Quimby, whose name alone would be sufficient, even if he were not at this time con- 
nected with the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. He had taken the latitude of a point 
not far from the Wiers, and by a close estimation he adds, “ I do not think it can differ one 
minute,” which is of course sufficiently near for our present purpose.—Ms. letter of Prof. 
Quimby, Dec. 28, 1881. 
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at the same time will not be an unimportant, and, perhaps, not an 
uninteresting page, in our early history. 

The first step in taking latitudes was to determine the meridian 
altitude of the sun.° The instrument generally used for this pur- 
pose, down to nearly the middle of the eighteenth century, was the 
Mariner’s Astrolabe, but another instrument was sometimes em- 








HAaviner’s Astrolabe. 


ployed, of which we shall presently speak. The astrolabe consisted 
of a disk, or circular plate of brass or bronze, from five to seven 
inches in diameter. It was divided into quarters, and the upper 
quarter on the left was subdivided into ninety spaces representing 
degrees, which were duly numbered, as may be seen in the engraved 
illustration which we here give.* Attached to the face of the disk 


5 Observations were sometimes made for this purpose upon well known stars, which were 
practicable, if the observer bad likewise a table of their declination, but in practice this re- 
sort was at that period exceptionable. 

6 The illustration here given is from an old work on navigation, issued in London in 
1622, and represents in a rude engraving the Astrolabe then in common use. Others more 
elaborate were sometimes made. In some all the quarters of the circle were graduated, but 
this was probably to give ornament and fiaish to the instrument. Sometimes a table was 
attached to the diopter for determining the declination of the sun, but as the table soon be- 
came incorrect, this attachment was of little importance. 
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was a moveable index or diopter turning on a pivot in the centre, 
On each end of the diopter was affixed a small plate, or pinule, 
pierced with holes or notched with narrow slits to serve as sights, 
A handle consisting of a simple ring or hinge was attached at the 
zenith point, by which it was conveniently suspended for use. 

In taking the altitude of the sun, the operator, holding the astro. 
labe in his hand, suspended it so that it should hang plumb or per- 
pendicularly to the horizon. He then directed the index or diopter 
to the middle of the sun at noon, or to one edge of it allowing for 
the distance to its centre, so that the same ray of light might shine 
through the two sights on the pinules of the diopter at the same 
time. The diopter would then point to the degree of the sun’s me- 
ridian altitude indicated on the outer rim of the astrolabe. 
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fAaviner’s Cross-Stafé. 


The other instrument to which we have referred, sometimes used 
in taking the altitude of the sun, was the Mariner’s Cross-staff. It 
consisted of two square rulers of wood, of very hard and compact 
fibre. The longest of the two, denominated the staff, was usually 
about twenty-seven inches in length, and was graduated into ninety 
degrees. The other piece, called the transom, was about nine inches 
in length, and had in the centre a square aperture through which 
the staff could pass freely from end to end. In taking the altitude 
of the sun with this instrument, the end of the staff, marked with 
90, was brought to the eye, while the other end pointed to the hori- 
zon. The transom was then moved until the end of it came into 
exact range with the middle of the sun, or to one edge allowing for 
the distance to the centre. The degree on the staff, cut by the edge 
of the transom at that moment, was the altitude of the sun. Our 
illustration is from an old drawing issued in London in 1622. 

If the observations by either of these two instruments were made 
when the sun was at the equinoctial, the altitude in degrees thus 
taken, subtracted from 90°, would give the latitude. But if the 
sun, in its apparent course through the ecliptic, were either north or 
south of the equinoctial, then the next step was to ascertain the sun’s 
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declination. This was taken from a table calculated for every day 
in the year. As this required a bulky document, it was usually con- 
densed so as to occupy but two pages by employing a Zodiacal 
Ephemeris, of which we give a drawing below, taken from an old 
Treatise on Cosmography, dated London, 1594. 

It consisted, as may be seen, of numerous concentric circles, on the 
outer rim of which are displayed the signs of the zodiac, each covering 


Zoviacal Ephemeris. 


thirty degrees, duly graduated and numbered. On the inner rim, in 
exact correspondence, are represented the months of the year, divid- 
ed into spaces representing days, likewise graduated and numbered. 
By this instrument it was easy to find in what sign and degree the 
sun was on every day throughout the year. This was ascertained 
by holding a slender silken thread at the centre of the instrument, 
and extending it through the point indicating the day of the month, 
on the inner rim, for which the declination of the sun was desired, 
carrying it to the outer rim of the circle, where it would rest upon 
the degree of the sign of the zodiac which the sun had reached on 
VOL. XXXVI. 14* 
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that day. Opposite to the degree thus found, in a table calculated for 
the purpose, occupying but a single sheet, was set down the declina- 
tion of the sun for the day sought, in degrees, minutes and seconds, 

Having thus found the declination, if the sun was north of the 
equinoctial, it was to be subtracted from the sun’s altitude, or, if 
the sun was south of the equinoctial, it was to be added to the sun’s 
altitude, and the remainder or sum, as the case might be, was sub- 
tracted from 90°, which gave the latitude sought. 

Such were the instruments employed and such the method of tak- 
ing the latitude two hundred and fifty years ago, and indeed down 
to 1731, when the invention of Hadley’s quadrant introduced a 
new method, and gradually superseded the old instruments.’ The 
reader has undoubtedly observed, not only that the probabilities of 
error were numerous, but, that with the facilities which then existed, 
it was impossible for the navigator or explorer to determine the lati- 
tude with any degree of exactness. The following sources of error 
are especially notable. 

Both the Astrolabe and the Cross-staff were graduated only to de- 
grees. The disk of the former instrument was usually from five to 
seven inches in diameter. Long experience proved that a larger 
disk could not be successfully used by the explorer and navigator, 
on account of the jostling motion given to it by the wind or the 
movement of the ship at sea. Owing to the small size of the in- 
strument, the space occupied by each degree would, therefore, be 
considerably less than one tenth of an inch, and to graduate it to 
minutes it would be necessary to divide the minute space of less than 
one tenth of an inch into sixty divisions, which would be practically 
impossible. While therefore the operator in taking the altitude of 
the sun could get the degrees with some certainty, what he put down 
as the fraction of a degree, or minutes, was an absolute and sheer 
guess. To determine to which of the sixty parts the diopter or in- 
dex pointed, when the whole space was less than a tenth of an inch, 
was a process too delicate to be undertaken with any hope of success. 
In the old journals the minutes are usually written in fractions of 
a degree, as one-fourth, one-third, one-half, two-thirds or three- 
fourths, but sometimes translated into minutes, and given as fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, forty or forty-five minutes, but very rarely in any 
number of minutes not represented by these general fractions. It 
is highly probable, indeed nearly certain, that the early navigators 
and explorers did not suppose that their statements of latitude would 
be interpreted with any degree of exactness as to minutes. They 


7 The principle involved in the reflecting quadrant, commonly known as iy Quad- 


rant, was discovered by Sir Isaac Newton, and, after his death, which occurred in 1727, 
a description of it was found in his hand-writing among his papers. Hadley exhibited his 
invention at a meeting of the Royal Society in 1731. About the same time Thomas God- 
frey, of Philadelphia, invented a similar instrament. The Royal Society decided that both 
Hadley and Godfrey were independent inventors. The invention of this instrument marks 
an era in obtaining trustworthy results in astronomical observations. After its introduction 
it was possible for mariners to take their latitude with nearly absolute exactness. 
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were at best but guesses, as they and doubtless all others at that 
riod knew, with no ground or pretension whatever of certainty. 

But another not unimportant source of error is found in the old 
method of taking the sun’s declination. The zodiacal ephemeris, or 
diagram then in use, of which we have given a drawing in the pre- 
ceding pages, was not graduated to minutes, and consequently there 
was an inaccuracy as to the exact point of the sun in the zodiac at 
the time of taking the latitude. But a still greater error arose from 
the tables used in connection with this instrument. These tables 
were not calculated annually, as is customary at the present time,° 
but were only renewed once in about thirty years. Owing to the 
precession of the equinoxes, which changes the equinoctial points at 
the rate of about 50” each year, these tables were constantly becom- 
ing inaccurate, and when used several years after the date of their 
calculation, as they often were, they furnished an important source 
of error in obtaining the declination of the sun. 

No account was taken or correction made, at the early period of 
which we are treating, for the Dip of the Horizon, for Refraction 
or for Parallax, sources of error of minor importance compared with 
the larger ones to which we have referred,’ but nevertheless of 
considerable gravity in working results, and carefully corvected by 
al] navigators and surveyors of the present day. 

The method of taking the early latitudes which we have described, 
and the instruments employed, were in universal use. No better 
method or better instruments were known in any part of the world. 
The latitudes recorded by the explorers of that day in whatever 
quarter of the globe, if collated and tested, would be found subject 
to the same inexactness. It is undoubtedly true that in cities, where 
structures could be erected for the accommodation and use of larger 
instruments, somewhat greater exactness might be secured.” But 
these were exceedingly rare, and of course never practicable for the 
use of the roving navigator or the itinerant explorer. 

The result of these investigations leads us to three important con- 
clusions, which we may state as follows : 

I. The early latitudes are generally trustworthy to within a 
single degree. 


§ These tables are now found in the Astronomical Ephemerides, or Nautical Almanacs. 
They are issued annually, under the authority of government, by Germany, Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, Great Britain and the United States. The French began the publication under 
the title of the Connaisance des Temps in 1679, and have continued it to the present time. 
The British Nautical Almanac was begun in 1767. The American Ephemeris has been pub- 
lished regularly since 1855. 

* These and some other minor sources of error were known to exist at an early period, 
but their relations were so complicated and subtle that a correct knowledge of their quanti- 
tative value in astronomical calculations has only been approximately determined at a com- 
paratively modern date. 

© Edward Wright, in 1594, took the latitude of London by observations of the ‘“‘ Pole 
Star,” with a brass quadrant of six feet radius. It was found to be 61° 32’, which is very 
nearly correct. As no allowance was at that time made for refraction, the accuracy of the 
result must have been in part accidental. 
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II. The minutes or fractions of degrees, as set down by. writers 
anterior to the middle of the eighteenth century, are never to be re- 
lied upon, and are never correct except by accident. 

III. The annotations of the learned commentators upon the lat- 
itudes recorded in the journals of our early navigators and explorers, 
in all cases in which they attempt to identify places, within the limit 
of one degree, by the Jatitude alone, cannot properly be cited as 
authority. 

It is to be remarked that some of the more recent writers, by col- 
lating with government surveys, have become aware of the discrep- 
ancy, at least in the cases which they have examined, but none of 
those, whose works have come under our own observation, seem to 
have been clearly aware of the extent of the errors or of their true 
causes. 

If the latitudes of the early navigators had been determined with 
as much accuracy as is attained by the observations of the present 
day, some interesting historical questions might be definitely settled, 
and some not very decisive controversies might have been avoided. 
In such an event the Pye Bay of De Laet would probably not have 
been made identical with waters about Marblehead."’ If the lati- 
tude of the little French colony on Mount Desert, swept off by Sir 
Samuel Argal in 1613, were surely at 44° 20’, controversy would be 
cut short as to its exact location.’ If Weymouth’s watering place 
were clearly fixed in latitude 43° 20’, several literary skirmishes 
would not have occurred,’® and if Whitson Bay were really in 
latitude 41° 25', we should no longer doubt whether Martin Pring 
passed the summer of 1603 in Plymouth Harbor in Cape Cod Bay, 
or in the little haven of Edgartown on the eastern borders of the isl- 
and of Martha’s Vineyard.’* But more than this, if the triumphs of 
science had been earlier, if the old latitudes had been taken with 
exactness, we should have been able to trace the course, on sea and 
on shore, of the intrepid and immortal explorers, who first penetrat- 
ed our northern waters, Davis, Frobisher, Barents, Hudson, Hore, 
Gilbert, Roberval, Cartier, and the rest, with the enthusiastic satis- 
faction which certainty always imparts to historical investigations. 

It would have been far more gratifying, we confess, if this inves- 
tigation had led us to the conclusion, that the old latitudes were al- 
ways correct. The haziness and doubt, however, which have so long 
brooded over the subject, have, we think, been cleared away. And 
it will doubtless be admitted, that the certainty that the old latitudes 
were always wrong is next in importance to the certainty that they 
were always right. 


1 Cf. Collections New York Historical Society, ii. s. vol. i. p. 292. 

% Cf. Pierre Biard, Relations des Jésuites, Quebec ed., vol. i. p. 45. 

13 Cf. Collections Maine Historical Society, vol. v. pp. 309, 344; vol. vi. pp. 293, 309, Me- 
morial of Popham Celebration, p. 301. 

4 Cf. New England Historical and Genealogical Register, vol. xxxii. p. 76. American 
Biography, by Jeremy Belknap, D.D., vol. ii. p. 128. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING AND PROPAGATING 
THE GOSPEL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By G. D. Sout, Esq., of Oxford, England.* 


ae Society for promoting and propagating the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ in New England, was incorporated by act of Parliament 
“die Veneris 27" July, 1649.” The act sets forth that “whereas 
the Commons of England assembled in Parliament have received 
certain intelligence, by the testimonial of divers faithfull and godly 
Ministers, and others in New-England, That divers the Heathen 
Natives of that Country, through the blessing of God upon the pious 
care and pains of some godly English of this Nation, who preach 
the Gospel to them in their own Indian Language, who not onely 
of Barberous are become Civil, but many of them forsaking their 
accustomed Charms and Sorceries, and other Satanical Delusions, do 
now call upon the Name of the Lord, and give great testimony of 
the power of God drawing them from death and darkness, into the 
life and light of the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ, which appear- 
eth by their diligent attending on the Word so preached unto them, 
with tears lamenting their misspent lives, teaching their Children 
what they are instructed in themselves, being careful to place their 
said Children in godly English Families, and to put them to Eng- 
lish Schooles, betaking themselves to one wife, putting away the rest, 
and by their constant prayers to Almighty God morning and eve- 
ning in their families, expressed (in all appearance) with much De- 
votion and Zeal of heart: All which considered, we cannot but in 
behalf of the Nation, represent, rejoice and give glory to God, for 
the beginning of so glorious a propagation of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ amongst those poor heathen, which cannot be prosecuted 
with that expedition and further success as is desired, unless fit instru- 
ments be encouraged and maintained to pursue it, Universities, 
Schooles, and Nurseries of literature setled for further instructing 
and civilizing them, Instruments and Materials fit for labor and 
clothing, with other necessaries, as incouragements for the best de- 
serving among them, be provided, and many other things necessary 
for so great a work: the furnishing of all which will be a burthen 
too heavy for the English there (who although willing yet unable) 
having in a great measure exhausted their Estates in laying the 
Foundations of many hopeful Towns and Colonies in a desolate 
Wilderness : and therefore conceive ourselves of this Nation bound 
to be helpful in the promoting and advancing of a work so much tend- 
ing to the honor of Almighty God. Be it therefore Enacted, and it is 
hereby Enacted by this present Parliament, and by the authority 


* See page 62 of the present volume of the RecisTER. 
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thereof, That for the furthering so good a work, and for the pur. 
poses aforesaid, from henceforth there shall be a Corporation in Eng. 
land consisting of sixteen persons (viz) a President, Treasurer, and 
fourteen Assistants: And that William Steel Esq: Harbert Pel- 
ham Esq: James Sherley, Abraham Babington, Robert Houghton, 
Richard Hutchinson, George Dun, Robert Tomson, William Mul- 
lins, John Hodgson, Edward Parks, Edward Clud, and Richard 
Lloyd, Thomas Are&, John Stone, and Edward Winslow, Citizens 
of London, be the first sixteen persons whereof the said Corpora. 
tion shall consist,” &c. &e. 

The Corporation were restrained from purchasing or acquiring 
any lands or tenements in England or Wales, exceeding the yearly 
value of Two Thousand Pounds. Provision was duly made for the 
appointment and election of officers, the receipts and expenditures, 
and for carrying out in America the object for which the Society 
was incorporated ; and the act thus concludes: “The Corporation 
within mentioned, desire all men to take notice, That all such whom 
God shail stir up to contribute to help forward this great work, may 
repare to Coopers Hall in London, where the said Corporation sitt 
and there if they please at any time may have the sight of their 
bookes, how the Moneys collected and received for the use above 
said, are from time to time disposed and improved, according to the 
true intent and meaning of the said Act.” 

At the first meeting of the sixteen members of the Corporation, 
William Steele was elected their President, and shortly after the fol- 
lowing letter was addressed by “the Corporation to ye Deputys,” &e. 


Worthy S' 
The Corpora@én for promotinge y® Gospell of Christ amongst y* 

Indians in New-England being informed of yo" great paines and care in fur- 
thering y° Contributions and Subscriptions of the well affected to this worke 
in yo’ Ward, And having present occasion of disbursem' for provisions to 
bee sent by a shipp nowe designed for New-England aforesaid doe thereof 
desire that such moneys as are in yo" hands may bee sent to M' Richard 
foyde dwellinge in Cheapside att the signe of the Meremayde between 
Milkes streete and Woode Streete being Treasurer for the said Corporation 
(according to yo" former directions) And y‘ yo" woulde please as soone as 
possible may bee to perfect y* Collecéén in yo" ward as aforesaid to the end 
wee may bee enabled (according to the Trust committed unto us by the 
Parliament to Act in some propor@6n suitable to the Carryinge on and pro- 
moteing so good a worke, And in soe doinge yo” will not only bringe 
Glory to God but oblidge us of the said Corporation whoe are 

Your very loving ffriends the Corpo- 

raéén above menédned and signed 
Cooper’s Hall. in our names by 

Witiiam Streets, Presd’. 


The commissioners [of the United Colonies] who represented 


the Corporation in New England were [in 1652] Ro: Ludlow, 
Simon Bradstreet, Wm: Hathorne, John Cullick and John Ast- 
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wood, who signed [and William Bradford and John Browne who 
did not sign] the following letter (undated)* “ffor the Right wor- 
spf! Edward Winslow Esq’ These P'sents, To be communicated 
to the Honno"ble Corporation, Appointed for the Advancement of 
the Gospell amongst the Indjans in New-England.” 


Much honnored Gents 

The Comissioners that mett at Pljmouth not having the ministers 
accompts present, as they ordered and expected comitted the writing to 
yo”, as also the receipt of accompts & transferring the same to so many of 
us as could meete at Boston. S™ wee Received yo™ of the 1* of may 1652 
as also we understand of y® letter to M' Rawson w" the bills of Lading and 
goods to y* some of one hundred sixty two pounds, eight shillings two pence 
with a Casque of Hatts: for the Iron work prepared by M’ Bell wee have 
no notice of it, nor understand what is become of the same. Wee rejoice to 
heare that God hath brought in anything for the Carying on of the work 
of God amongst these poore Indians, which are now gathering into a church 
as yo" will more fully understand by M* Elliott as also from ourselves or 
some of us by the first opportunity for M' Butcher. Wee hope the minis- 
ters will write to him according to yo" desire for Mr Willjams and his affirm- 
ations about the Indian worke we suppose he he hath not binn in these 
parts where the most of God appeareth amongst them, aud if there were no 
more but five or seven wrought uppon in sinceritye (with the many civilized) 
it were a great worke, this wee can say, the worke of God (as wee are in- 
formed and believe) goes on comfortably amongst them, which we should 
not Affirme were it not so,as yo” shall more Pticulary understand wee hope 
by the next Mr Eliots brother mentioued in the accompts is one who ac- 
companieth his brother in the worke and overseeth their buildings, fencings, 
Catle &c he hath hitherto had but twenty pounds per annum but now de- 
mandeth thirty pounds which wee think he may now deserve the worke being 
much greater many coming in dayly to the Imbracing of the Gospell, what 
wee have Given out of the goods sent over by yo" to the ministers Schoole- 
masters or best deserving men wee have sent the accompts heere inclosed 
which are not so Expresse as wee desired wee doubt not but the ministers to 
whom wee leave the disposeing of particulars, now understanding what wee 
expect will be Carefull to give heereafter. There is one other minister M*‘ 
Pierson who hath taken some paynes in the worke, he lives at Branford 
neere New-Haven. There is twenty-eight pounds charged to account which 
is for an Indian whose scull and Jaw bone was broke by the fall of a peece 
of timber as he was sawing the meeting howse, sorely bruised and wounded 
lying senseless many daies for which Cure the Chirurgeon hath twenty 
pounds and his diett and attendance eight pounds he is, as Mr Elliott saith, 
no looser by this Affliction there being great hopes of his Convertion and 
hath dilligently followed that Imployment ever since, for yo" allowance of 
forty eight pounds to M" Winslow wee readily Concurr in the same and for 
the other hundred pounds wee have made the Collonies Debtors for the 
same and have it ready in hand to disburse, as the worke shall neede, there 


* The commissioners of the United Colonics met at New Plymouth, Sept. 2, 1652, it being 
the first Thursday in that month, the day of the annual meeting. ‘There were seven com- 
missioners present at this session, but five only signed the Ictter or answer of the commis- 
sioners. This answer, printed in the text, is entered in full on the record of the session, 
= the date Sept. 10, 1652, attached to it.—See Plymouth Colony Records, x. 3(8-9.— 

DITOR, 
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are some of the goods sent over which are not so usefull for the Indians as 
M’ Rawson will more fully Informe yo". so leaving yo” and the good worke 
of God in your and our hands to his blessing that is able to doe above what 
wee Cann ask and think,—wee Remaine, 

Sirs [signed]. 


The first President of the Society or Corporation, William Steele, 
Esq., was a Judge of the English Courts, and to Richard Lloyd 
or ffloid, the temporary treasurer, Henry Ashurst succeeded to that 
office. In a few years after its establishment, the Society languished, 
After the restoration of Charles II. it was revived, through the zeal- 
ous exertion of th@ Hon. Robert Boyle, son of the first Earl of Cork, 
and he procured a new charter. 

King William granted a charter June 16, 1701, to a new Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in America, and the first mission- 
aries set sail for Boston April, 1702. They travelled and preached 
from Massachusetts to North Carolina. The Society celebrated 
the third jubilee of its foundation, June 16, 1851, in London, 
which was attended by numerous ministers and others. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


The records of the Commissioners of the United Colonies were printed in 1859 
by the state of Massachusetts, as part of the Plymouth Colony Records, and were 
ably edited by David Pulsifer, A.M. ‘The record of the session of 1652 has been 
already referred to. The records of several other sessions contain matter relating 
to the Society for Promoting and Propagating the Gospel in New England. 

On the record of the session held September 5, 1650, at Hartford, are, 1. A let- 
ter from the corporation dated London, March 24, 1649, signed by William Steele 
as president ; 2. The answer of the commissioners to the corporation ; 3. Their let- 
ters to Mr. Winslow alone and to Messrs. Pelhamand Winslow jointly.—Piym. Col. 
Rec., ix. 162-7. 

On that of Sept. 4, 1651, at New Haven, are letters from William Steele, 
the president, and Mr. Winslow, dated April 17, 1651, and the replies of the commis- 
sioners to both.—Jbid, 192-9. 

On that of Sept. 1, 1653, at Boston, a letter from Mr. Winslow, dated May 2, 
1653, is referred to, and the answer, Sept. 24, 1653, is entered in full.—Jbid, x. 104. 

On that of Sept. 7, 1654, at Hartford, are, 1. A letter from William Steele, presi- 
dent, dated Feb. 18, 1653 ;* 2. The commissioners’ reply, dated Sept. 25, 1654; 
3. Their letter to Mr. Eliot, dated Sept. 18, 1654; 4. Letter to Mr. Mayhew, same 
date.— Ibid, x. 118-24. 

On that of Sept. 6, 1655, at New Haven, are, 1. A letter from William Steele, pre- 
sident, dated March 21, 1654; 2. The commissioners’ answer, dated Sept. 15, 1655; 
3. Their letter to Mr. Rawson, same date; 4. Their letter to Mr. Eliot.—Plym. Col. 
Rec., x. 135-41. 

On that of Sept. 4, 1656, at New Plymouth, are, 1. A letter from William Steele, 
president, dated Sept. 15, 1655 ; 2. A letter from John Hooper, clerk of the corpo- 
ration, lon pe a list of the names of the commissioners of the United Colo 
nies annually, and stating that the last Narrativet concerning the progress of the 


* A letter to the Governor of Massachusetts, dated Feb. 14, 1653-4, signed by William 
Steele, president, is printed in the Plymouth Colony Records, x. 431-3, from the original 
in the Massachusetts Archives. 

+ “ A Late and Further Manifestation of the Progress of the Gospel amongst the Indians 
in New England,” London, 1655, was published by the corporation. It is reprinted in Mass. 
Hist. Coll., xxiv. 261-87. 

“Tears of Repentance” 1653 (M. H. C., xxiv. 197-260) was also published by the cor- 

oration ; and “‘ Strength out of Weaknesse ” (M. H. C., xxiv. 149-96) contains letters from 
ew England addressed to it. 
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Indian work sent to the corporation had been printed; 3. Letter from William 
Steele, president, April 13, 1656; 4. The commissioners’ answer, dated Sept. 15, 
1656; 5. An invoice of goods desired by the commissioners; 6. An acquittance 
to the corporation; 7. A list of persons in the Indian work, with their salaries.— 
Ibid, x. 159-67. 

On that of Sept. 3, 1657, at Boston, are, 1. A letter signed John Hooper, clerk, 
dated April 11, 1657; 2. The commissioners’ answer, dated Sept. 19, 1657; 3. Or- 
der for payments from the Indian stock.—Jbid, x. 184-90. 

On that of Sept. 2, 1658, at Boston, are, 1. A letter signed John Hooper, clerk, 
dated April 3, 1658; 2. T'wo letters in reply from the commissioners, dated Sept. 16 
and 18, 1658; 3. An account of expenditures.—Jbid, x. 200-207. 

On that of Sept. 1, 1659, at Hartford, are, 1. A letter signed John Hooper, clerk, 
dated May 7, 1659; 2. The commissioners’ answer, dated Sept. 7, 1659; 3. An 
account of receipts and expenditures.—Plym. Col. Rec., x. 215-20. 

On that of Sept. 6, 1660, at New Haven, are, 1. A lettey signed John Hooper, 
clerk, dated April 28, 1660; 2. The commissioners’ answer, dated Sept. 10, 1660; 
3. An account of receipts and ees, x. 239-46. 

On that of Sept. 1, 1661, at Plymouth, are, 1. A letter from John Hooper, the 
late clerk, dated May 18, 1661, informing the commissioners of the dissolution of 
the corporation, and expressing a hope that it would be renewed and confirmed by 
the king ; 2. Address of the commissioners to the king to be presented with a copy 
of the New Testament in the Indian language; 3. Letter to Richard Hutchinson 
and William Ashurst, dated Sept. f2, 1661; 4. Account of receipts and expendi- 
tures; 5. A billof exchange, Sept. 12, 1661, on Hutchinson, Ashurst, or other per- 
son impowered to dispose of money collected in England for propagating the gospel 
among the natives in New England; 6. A letter to Mr. Usher, dated Sept. 13, 1661. 
—Ibid, x. 255-65. 

On that of Sept. 4, 1662, at Boston, are, 1. Letter from the new corporation, 
dated May 15, 1662, signed by Robert Boyle, governor; 2. The answer of the com- 
missioners, dated Sept. 10, 1662; 3. Account of receipts and expenditures; 4. A 
bill of exchange, Sept. 12, 1662, on Robert Boyle, governor; 5. An account of the 
utensils for printing belonging to the corporation, Sept. 1, 1662.—Jbid, x. 272-81. 

On that of Sept. 3, 1663, at Boston, are, 1. A letter signed by Robert Boyle, gov- 
ernor, dated April 9, 1663; 2. The commissioners’ answer, Sept. 18, 1663; 3. An 
account of receipts and expenditures; 4. A bill of exchange on Henry Ashurst, 
treasurer of the corporation, Sept. 19, 1663.—Jbid, x. 290-7. 

On that of Sept. 1, 1664, at Hartford, are, 1. A letter signed by Robert Boyle, 
governor, dated March 7, 1663-4 ; 2. The answer of the commissioners, Sept. 16, 
1664; 3. Account of receipts and expenditures.—Jbid, x. 313-18, 

On that of Sept. 5, 1672, at Plymouth, are, 1. A letter of the commissioners, dat- 
ed Sept. 9, 1672, in reply to one from the corporation dated March 20, 1671-2; 
2. Order for payments from the Indian stock.—ZJb:d, pp. 354-6. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY STREETERS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Epwarp Dovsiepay Harris, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N? attempt, so far as the writer knows, has been made to show 
the relationship between the early families of the name of 
Streeter. The various records that have been consulted throw but 
little light on the subject ; perhaps further investigations may 
substantiate the conjectural lines herein indicated. 

Savage names STEPHEN STREETER, of Gloucester in 1642, 
afterwards of Charlestown, and supposes that SamuEL of Concord, 
and STEPHEN of Watertown, were two of his sons. 


VOL. xxxvI. 15 
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Barry is authority for a SrepHEN at Muddy River in 1679, and 
Bond for a Henry at Watertown in 1687. 


1. SrepHen’ STREETER, the elder, was a shoemaker, a resident of 
Gloucester in 1642 and perhaps earlier, and later removed to Charlestown, 
where with wife Ursula he united with the church 21 March, 1652. His 
will was dated 10 June the same year, and the inventory was taken on the 
24 July following. He, “in the first place,” commended “ unto Richard 
Sprague ... daughter Hannah to bee educated and provided for as his owne 
childe,” and his “ younge childe Rebecca unto the care and education of 
Charles Chadduche” (Chadwick of Watertown). His house in Charles- 
town was given to wife Ursula “during her life,’ and at her “ decease to 
go to three sonns Stevens, Samuel and John.” His “ movables” and 
“all the rest of the stock” to be divided between daughters Sarah, Rebec- 
ca when she shall be eighteen, and his “ other daughter or daughters ” (?). 
The widow Ursula married 13 Oct. 1656 or 7 in Charlestown, Samuel Ho- 
sier, who died July 29, 1665, remembering her and her children by Streeter 
in his will, but apparently having left no issue himself. She speedily mar- 
ried for her third husband William Robinson, of Dorchester, who died 6 
July, 1668, naming her and her daughter Mary Streeter in his will; and 
not to be dismayed by her bad luck in husbands, sought a fourth, Griffin 
Crafts, of Roxbury, who took her 15 July, 1673, having, if the church 
records be correct, buried his wife Alice only in March of that year. She 
probably died his wife, for he died in 1690, leaving a widow Dorcas. The 
children of Stephen and Ursula Streeter were: 

2. i. SrepHen. 
3. ii. SaMmueE. 

iii, Joun, of whom nothing is known except that he was living in 1654, 
unless his existence in 1669 can be conjectured from the receipt of his 
brother Samuel of that date. 

Saran, living in 1652. 

Hannag, b. in Charlestown 10 Noy. 1644, commended to the care of 
Richard Sprague. He died in 1668, leaving ample estate and nu- 
merous beneficiaries, but as he fails in his will to name her, she may 
have died or been married. 

vi. Repecca, ‘‘ the younge childe,”” commended to Charles Chadwick. He 
died in 1681, and his will does not name her. 

vii. Mary, perhaps born after her father’s death, certainly living in 1668, 
to be remembered in her step-father Robinson’s will. 


2. STEPHEN? STREETER, certainly the son of Stephen’(1) and Ursula, 
presumably the eldest, probably in 1652 approaching maturity, is afterwards 
learned of in Watertown with wife Deborah in 1667. He was of Muddy 
River in 1679, and as late as 1681, when, with wife Deborah (not Rebec- 
ca, as Barry read the record), he sold Jand in Charlestown, formerly his 
father’s, to Richard Russell. The phraseology of this conveyance satisfac- 
torily establishes his identity. He removed immediately afterwards to 
Cambridge, and died there in 1689. Wyman states that his wife died at 
Cambridge, April 7, 1689, but it is more likely to have been the young 
child Deborah that died, for “ Deborah Streeter, Sr.” was admitted to full 
communion in the Cambridge Church 13 July, 1701, and a Deborah, per- 
haps the same, married at Cambridge, 10 August, 1704, Samuel Sears, of 
Wrentham. No will or administration papers of Stephen or Deborah are 
on record in Middlesex. The children of Stephen and Deborah Streeter 
were : 
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SrepHen, b. in Watertown 20 June, 1667. 
. Saraug, b. in Watertown 2 Oct. 1669 (not 1679, as Bond gives it). 
iii. Repecca, b. in oe 3 Sept. 1683. 
Deporan, b. in Cambridge 25 Sept. 1685 ; probably d. 7 April, 1689. 
Joseru, b. in Cambridge 18 Sept. 1687. 
BenJamin, b. in Cambridge 25 Nov. 1689; d. 23 April, 1690.* 


8. Samuex? STREETER, son of Stephen’ and Ursula (perhaps the sec- 
ond son), was certainly living in 1669, for on 18 June that year he acknow- 
ledged the payment of the fourth part of the value of the house and lands 
left by his father Stephen. Wyman states, with what authority does not 
appear, that this Samuel was of Concord, and Barry found there one Sam- 
uel and wife Mary, who had children : 

Jupau, b. 1666. 
Exeazer, b. 1668. 
iii. Joun, d. 1667. 
Joun, b. 1671. (See No. 7.) 

Diligent search in Concord town and church records fails to confirm Bar- 
ry, and it is not impossible that the family lived in Sudbury. Nothing of 
this Samuel appears on records of Probate or Deeds in Middlesex. 


4. Samvuet STREETER, parentage not ascertained, probably son of Ste- 
phen? (Stephen') and Deborah of Cambridge, and perhaps born at Muddy 
River between 1670 and ’80,—not impossibly son of Samuel (3) and Mary 
(of Concord ?),—lived near enough to the Cambridge church to go there for 
the baptisms of his children, but does not appear as a land owner in Mid- 
dlesex. He resided in or near C. until 1706 or after, and many years 
laterf was with wife Mercy (who may not have been the mother of his 
children) in Framingham, where his will was dated 23 April, 1751, and in 
which he is styled yeoman. He escaped careful Barry’s notice. His iden- 
tity with the Cambridge man is established by his will. It names wife 
Mercy, sons Stephen and Samuel, and daughters Sarah Evans, Susanna Dil- 
lon and Deborah Belknap, the children of daughter Mercy Healy deceased, 
two children of his daughter Elizabeth Frisel deceased, Jemima Streeter 
the daughter of his daughter Mary(?), and his wife’s daughter Elizabeth How. 
The will was presented for probate 18 Nov. 1751. Mary Streeter, 27 Jan- 
uary, 1746, conveyed land in Marlboro’ and Southboro’ to Jonathan Brig- 

ham. The children of Samuel Streeter were: 
: i. Mary, bapt. at Cambridge, 2 Feb. 1696-7 (see father’s will). 
ii. Saran, bapt. at Cambridge, 2 Feb. 1696-7 ; m. Evans. 
5. iii. Srepuen, bapt. at Cambridge, 4 Sept. 1698. 
6. iv. Samug., bapt. at Cambridge, 7 Jan. 1699-1700. 
v. Mercy, bapt. at Cambridge, 14 May, 1704; m. William Healey, of 
Hopkinton and Framingham, and had William, bapt. Sept. 1726; 
Mary: Phebe, b. 30 Jan. 1730-31 ; Oliver, b. 5 Nov. 1733; Lily, 
b. 11 Nov. 1736; Doreas, born 18 May, 1738. 
Susanna, bapt. at Cambridge, 28 April, 1706; m. Dillon. 
. Desoran, named in will; m. Jedidiah Belknap (son of Abraham, b. 
4 November, 1709), and had Deborah, b. 31 July, 1732; Ebenezer ; 
Mary, b. 16 Jan. 1734; Hezekiah ; Jedidiah, b. 29 Aug. 1737; Elis- 


* Others between 1670 and 1683 may have been born in Muddy River, but I have found 
no record of them. Wyman leads us to believe that the Benjamin, who died 23 April, 1690, 
was son of Henry (Streecher) of Watertown. and Charlestown, apparently only because 
Henry’s Benjamin was given to the care of “ Cane of Cambridge for 13 years,” in 1678, 

t August 39, 1717, Samuel Streeter, of Attleboro’, bought land in Sudbury of J. Willard. 
He may have been Samuel (3), but more likely to have been this man wandered to Attle- 
boro’ after leaving Cambridge, and then from there to Sudbury, and afterwards to his son’s 
in Framingham, close by. 
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abeth, b. 8 Feb. 1739; Stephen, bapt. 4 Oct. 1747; Joseph, bapt. 
21 May, 1750. ‘ 

viii. ExizapeTu, named in will, m. Ebenezer Frizell, of Framingham, and 
had Elizabeth, b. 26 Dec. 1736; Sarah, b. 8 June, 1740. 


5. SrepHen Streeter (4, iii.), son of Samuel (4), bapt. at Cambridge 

4 Sept. 1698, early settled with his brother at Framingham, where he had 
wife Katherine, and with her owned the covenant there Feb. 7, 1725. He 
purchased 1 July, 1729, his brother’s estate in F. “Barry gives him child- 
dren, born in Framingham : 

i. Esruer, b. 13 Jan. 1724-5; m. 28 Feb. 1744, Josiah Haven. 

ii. Srepuen, b. 14 Feb. 1726-7. 

iii. ApicatL, b. 15 Jan. 1728-9. 

iv. Exizasetu, b. 9 Jan. 1729-30. 

v. Joun, b. 14 Feb. 1731-2. 

vi. Ursuza, b. 9 Nov. 1733. 

vii. Apams, b. 31 Dec. 1735. 


6. Samvuer Streeter (4, iv.), son of Samuel (4), bapt. at Cambridge 

7 Jan. 1699-1700, early settled at Framingham, where he married 27 July, 
1719, Experience Haven, and with his wife owned the covenant there 14 
May, 1721. He sold, 1 July, 1729, his place in Framingham (he then of 
Hopkinton) to his brother Stephen. In 1747 he was dismissed to church 
in Sutton. Hopkinton records furnish the births of most of his children, 
but the list may be incomplete. 

i. Josepn, bapt. at Framingham, 14 May, 1721. 

ii. Experience, b. 15 April, 1728. 

iii. Samvuet, b. 9 July, 1730; was perhaps the same Samuel who m. Joan- 

na Morse, and was of Sturbridge. 

iv. Repecca, b. 24 Nov. 1732. 

v. James, b. 17 Oct. 1734. 

vi. Svusannag, b. 4 Feb. 1736-7. 

Dani, b. 23 March, 1739; m. at Sturbridge, 16 April, 1761, Mary, 
daa. of Nathaniel and Hannah (King) Jones, and settled at Charlton, 
and had only Hannah, b. 26 Dec. 1765. He d. at Spencer, 28 March, 
1814 


JonaTuan, b. 2 July, 1741; was with wife Abigail of Charlton, and 
had with others, Hannah, b. 25 Nov. 1761; Hannah, again, b. 15 
March, 1765. 
ix. Mercy, b. as Barry tells, in 1743. 


7. Jonn STREETER, perhaps, as supposed by Paige, a son of Stephen 
(2), but not impossibly son of Samuel (3), was of Cambridge, where he took 
for wife, 9 April, 1700, Mary Whetcomb, and owned the covenant there 29 
Dec. 1700. After the baptisms of three children in the Cambridge church 
he disappears from the records, and nothing further is heard of him unless 
the John of Rehoboth was the same man. If, as supposed, Stephen the 
father went to Attleboro’ from Cambridge, this son may have gone with 
him, and from there got into Rehoboth, the next town, but this is all con- 
jecture. The children of John and Mary Streeter were : 

i. Hannan, b. 26, bapt. 29 Dec. 1700. 
ii. Mary, b. 29 March, bapt. 12 April, 1702. 
iii. Jou, b. 6, bapt. 16 April, 1704. 

and perhaps 


iv. Evizasern, bapt. at Rehoboth, 19 May, 1706. 
v. James, bapt. at Rehoboth, 4 May, 1707. 
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LONGMEADOW (MASS.) FAMILIES. 
Communicated by WiLLAxrp S. ALLEN, A.M., of East Boston, Mass, 
Continued from page 77. 


Jacob Hills, of Enfield, son of John and Deliverance Hills above, was 
married April 7, 1763, to Love Pease, daughter of Cummins and Eliza- 
beth Pease, of Enfield. She died March 10, 1830. ‘Their children—Ja- 
cob, born Dec. 23, 1763. Sarah, born Oct. 14, 1765. Love, born Dec. 
17,1767. Stephen, born May 29,1770. Elizabeth, born May 26, 1772. 
Hannah, born Nov. 27, 1774. Jedadia, born Jan. 11, 1777. Solomon, 
born March 7,1799. William. Deliverance. 

Moses Hills, son of John and Deliverance Hills above, was married Dec. 
26, 1772, to Mary White, of East Windsor. Their children—Mary, born 
Aug. 12, 1773, married to Oliver Hills Jan. 14, 1790. Moses, born March 
9,1775. Theadocia, born Sept. 1, 1776, married to Daniel Green August 
15,1793. Aaron, born July 23, 1778. Miriam, borv March 18, 1780. 
David, born July 14, 1782. Esther and Solomon, born Oct. 1, 1784. Solo- 
mon died Feb. 20, 1785. Calvin, born Feb. 8, 1788. Sarah, born Jan. 2, 
1790, died Nov. 5, 1792, Ichabod, born May 7, 1792. Solomon, born July 
11,1796. Moses Hills the father with his family removed from Long- 
meadow [Page 153} Sept. 27, 1804, to the state of New York, and he 
died at the town of Somers Nov. 20, 1804. She died March 10, 1838, 
age 89. 

“Jacob Hills, of Longmeadow, son of Jacob and Love Hills, was married 
to Naomy Bishop, daughter of Samuel and Mary Bishop, of Wilbraham. 
Their children—Jacob, born July 14, 1790. Naomy, born Sept. 3, 1792. 
Samuel Bishop, born April 4, 1795, died June 4, 1828. Mary, born July 
24,1797. Roxelane, born Nov. 27, 1800. Solomon, born April 27, 1803. 
Luther, born. Nov. 22, 1805. Naomy the daughter was married July 24, 
1808, to Jonathan Marsh Cooley, of Somers, son of Luke Cooley. 

Oliver Hills, the son of Joseph and Eunice Hills, and grandson of John 
and Deliverance, was married Jan. 14, 1790, to Mary Hills, daughter of 
Moses and Mary Hills. Their children—Polly, born June 3, 1792, died 
Jan. 16, 1814. Sally, born Aug. 27,1794. Patience, born April 7, 1797. 
Lucina, born April 5, 1799. N. B. The first was born in Enfield, the sec- 
ond and third in Blanford, Mass., the fourth in Dorset, Vermont. Oliver 
Hills and his wife parting, she brought her children to Longmeadow. 

[Page 154.] Ephraim Hun, of Longmeadow, son of » Was mar- 
tied Nov. 25, 1788, to Mitty Lathrop, daughter of Thatcher and Mehitable 
Lathrop. She was born Dec. 20,1765. ‘Their children—David Lathrop, 
b. Nov. 5, 1789. Ephraim, b. July 31, 1791. Submit, born Jan. 19, 1794. 
Roxe, born June 8, 1796. Cyndona, born Feb. 10, 1799. Cyndona, born 
Sept. 21, 1801. Sophrona, born April 2, 1804. Erastus, born Nov. 11, 
1806. 

[Page 155.] John Keep, of Longmeadow, one of the ancient inhabitants 
of the town of Springfield, in the part thereof called Longmeadow, and was 
the ancestor of all the Keeps in this part of the country. The record and 
traditional accounts of him and his family are as follows. John Keep was 
married Dec. 31, 1663, to Sarah Leonard. She is supposed to have been 
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the daughter of John Leonard and born Dec. 13, 1645. Their children— 
Sarah, born Dec. 5, 1666. Elizabeth, born Nov. 15, 1668, died Sept. 1675, 
Samuel, born August 22, 1670, died August 23, 1755. Hannah, born 
June 8, 1673. Jabez, born December 11, 1675. John Keep the father, 
his wife and their child Jabez, were slain by the Indians March 26, 1676, 
as they with other neighbors and a guard of men were passing from Long. 
meadow to Springfield town to meeting on the Lord’s day. They were 
fired upon a little northward of Pacousick Brook. The man was mortally 
wounded, but it is said he kept his horse until he arrived at the town of 
Springfield. The woman, his wife, it is said, sprang from the horse upon 
the firing of the Indians, and was carried away by them to Hadleigh and 
killed. From tradition the guards are faulted as cowardly by the following 
sentence. Seven Indians, and one without a gun, caused Capt. Nixon and 
forty men to run. Sarah, the eldest daughter, was married Jan. 17, 1683, 
to Benjamin Parsons, supposed to be the son of Dea. Benjamin Parsons, of 
Springfield. They settled and had a family in Enfield. Hannah, the 
youngest daughter, was married Oct. 16, 1690, to Ebenezer Miller, son of 
Thomas and Sarah Miller. They had a family in Springfield. The fam- 
ily of Samuel the son followeth this. 

2d Generation. Ensign Samuel Keep, of Longmeadow, son of John and 
Sarah Keep above, was married Feb. 27, 1695, to Sarah Colton, daughter 
of Capt. Thomas Colton and Sarah his wife. Their children were—a name- 
less infant born Feb. 17, 1697. John, born June 22, 1698, died July 28, 
1757. Samuel, born Nov. 12, 1700, died Nov. 9, 1761. Sarah, born Aug. 
23, 1703, died Nov. 4, 1767. Jabez, born March 10, 1706. Elizabeth, 
born May 22, 1709, died July 29, 1720. Jemima, born July 17, 1711. 
Josiah, born Nov. 30, 1713. Abiah, born Dec. 17,1715. Stephen, born 
Oct. 26, 1717, died Jan. 15, 1790. Eunice, born March 11, 1720, died 
Dec. 23, 1739. Matthew, born Oct. 3, 1722, died June 29, 1758. The fam- 
ilies of the sons, see pages 156 and 157. Sarah the daughter was married 
Jan. 4, 1728, to Dea. Daniel Chandler, of Enfield. Abiah was married 
June 9, 1737, to Jonathan Wright, of Windsor. Jemima was married Sept. 
13, 1731 [Page 156], to Isaac Griswold, of Killingworth. Jabez was 
married to Sarah Leonard, and settled at a place called Westford. He is 
said to have had sixteen children. Sarah the mother died June 20, 1754. 
Ensign Samuel Keep the father died Aug. 23, 1755. 

John Keep, of Monson, son of Ensign Samuel Keep and Sarah his wife, 
was married to Abigail Mun, of Colchester. Their children—John, bora 

Elizabeth, born ——. Jabez, born . Elizabeth, born —. 
Abigail, born . Sarah, born Sept. 27, 1733, died Dec. 3, 1814. Eu- 
nice, born . Simeon, born . Mary, born . Caleb, born 

Seth, born . John Keep the father died July 28, 1757, and 
was buried in the burying yard at Brimfield. Abigail his widow died 
Oct. 5, 1787, and was buried by her husband. Her age, 87. Sarah mar- 
ried Stephen Collins. Stephen Collins died Feb. 11, 1819. 

Samuel Keep, of Longmeadow, son of Ensign Samuel Keep, was mar- 
ried Jan. 15, 1736, to Mary Colton, daughter of John and Joanna Colton. 
Their children—Mary, born Nov. 6, 1736, died July 22, 1816. Mary the 
mother died Feb. 15, 1737. Samuel Keep the father was married again 
March 8, 1738, to Sarah Bemen, daughter of William and Hannah Bemen, 
of Enfield. She was born March 6, 1818. Their children—Samuel, born 
May 26, 1739, died Oct. 20, 1823. Sarah, born Feb. 1741, died Oct. 23, 
1746. Eunice, born Sept. 17, 1743, died Oct. 4, 1807. John, born March 
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10, 1749, died Sept. 3, 1784. Sarah, born March 17, 1753, died Nov. 3, 
1838. Mary the daughter was married June 13, 1765, to Col. Jonathan 
Hale, and died July 22, 1816. Eunice was married Dec. 22, 1768, to Fes- 
tus Colton. Sarah was married April 25, 1776, to Medad Stebbins ; after 
his death, to Lieut. Noah Stebbins, of Wilbraham, Oct. 13, 1808. The 
family of Samuel the son, see page 158. John had a public education, 
graduated at New Haven College, A.D. 1769, was settled in the ministry 
at Sheffield June 10, 1772. He was married to Hannah Rebecca Robins, 
daughter of Rev. Mr. Robins, of Branford, and died without issue. Sam- 
uel Keep the father died Nov. 9, 1761. Sarah the mother was married to 
John Hale, son of Thomas and Experience Hale, Dec. 2, 1762 (page 138), 


and died May 11, 1810. 
[To be continued. ] 





CHAPTERS IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF GROTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Samvet Asnott Grezn, M.D. 
[Continued from page 28.] 
No. II. 


ane daily life of the founders of Massachusetts would be to us 
now full of interest, but unfortunately little is known in regard 
to it. The early settlers were a pious folk, and believed in the lit- 
eral interpretation of the Scriptures. They worked hard during six 
days of the week, and kept Sunday with rigid exactness. The 
clearing of forests and the breaking up of land left little leisure for the 
use of pen and paper; and letter-writing, as we understand it, was 
not generally practised. They lived at a time when printing was 
not common and post-offices were unknown. Their lives were one 
ceaseless struggle for existence; and there was no time or opportu- 
nity to cultivate those graces now considered so essential. Religion 
was with them a living, ever-present power; and in that channel 
went out all those energies which with us find outlet in many differ- 
ent directions. These considerations should modify the opinions 
commonly held in regard to the Puritan fathers. 

The sources of information relating to the early history of Gro- 
ton are few and scanty. It is only here and there in contemporane- 
ous papers, that we find any allusions to the plantation; and from 
them we obtain but glimpses of the new settlement. The earliest 
document connected with the town after its incorporation is a peti- 
tion now among the Shattuck Manuscripts, in the possession of the 
New England Historic, Genealogical Society, which contains some 
interesting facts not elsewhere given. All the signatures to it are 
in the same hand-writing as the body of the document ; but those of 
the committee signing the report on the back of the petition are 
autographs. The report itself is in the hand-writing of Joseph 
Hills. The document is as follows : 
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Bost: 16: 3 m°: 1656 
To the Right Wo™ the Gou,'no" the wo™ Deput Go,'no" and Magistrates 
with the Worthy Deputies of this Hono™ Court 


The humble Peticon of Certein the intended Inhabitants of Groten, 
Humbly Sheweth 
That yo" Peticon™ haueing obteined theire Request of a Plantacon 

from this honored Court, they haue made Entrance therevppon, and do 
Resolue by the Gracious Assistants of the Lord to proceed in the same 
(though the greatest Number of Peticon™ for the Grant haue declyned the 
work) yet because of the Remoteness of the place, & Considering how heavy 
and slowe it is like to be Carried an end and with what Charge and diffi- 
culties it willbe Attended yo" Peticon™ humble Requests are 

1 That they be not nominated or included in the Country taxes vntill 
the full end of three years from these p,’nts: (in which time they Account 
theire expenc will be great to the building a house, procureing and main- 
taining of a minester &c, with all other nessessary Town Charges : they 
being but few at present left to Carry on the whole worke) and at the end 
of the term, shall be redy by gods help to yeald thei’ Rates according to 
thei* Number & abillitie & what shall be imposed, vppon them 

2 That they may haue libertie to make Choyce of an other then M' 
Danford for the Laying out their town bounds because of his desire to be 
excused by reason of his vrgent ocations otherwise, and that they be not 
strictly tyed to a square forme in theire Line Laying out 

So shall yo" Peticon™ be incoridged in this great work, and shall as duty 
bindes pray for yo" happiness and thankfully Rest 

yo" humble Servants 


Dean WINTHROPP 
Dotor Davis 
Witt. Martin 
JN°. 'TINKER 
RIcHARD SMITH 
Rosert Bioop 
Jn°. LAKIN 
AmoseE RICHENSON 


In Ans. to this PetiGjn wee Conceiue it needfull that the Town of Gro- 
ton be freed from Rates for three years from the time of their Grant as is 
desired. 

2¢ That they may Imploy any other known Artist in the room of M" 
Danfort as need shall be. 

3¢ That the forme of the Town may A little varie from A due Square 
According to the discre@in of the Comitte. 

21. 3¢ m®. (56) DanieL GOOKIN 

JoserH Hits 
JoHN WIsSwALL 


The Deputyes approue of the returne of the Coffiittee in answer to this 
petitis & desire the Consent of o" hone™ magists. hereto 
Witiiam Torrey Clerke 


Consented to by the magists 
Epwarp Rawson Secret 


[Endorsed for filing:] Grotens Peticon | Entrd & x* secured p* 8 | 1656 
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The next document, in point of time, connected with the history 
of Groton, is a petition to the General Court from John Tinker, 
one of the original selectmen of the town. It is dated October, 
1659, and preserved among the Massachusetts Archives (CXII. 
120) at the State House. In this petition Tinker makes some 
indirect charges against his townsmen, of which the real nature can 
now be learned only by inference. It would appear that they had 
taken land in an ~nauthorized manner, and their proceedings in 
other respects had obstructed the planting of the town; and that he 
felt aggrieved in consequence of such action. Evidently the new 
plantation did not prosper during the first few years of its settle 
ment. ‘The petition reads thus: 


Boston To the Hono™ Gen™ Court Assembled at Boston 
3 m° The humble Petition of Jn® Tinker 

1659 Humbly Sheweth that 

With vnfained Respect to the good and welfare of Church and Com- 
onwealth yo" Petitioner hath indeauored to answer the expectation and 
desires of this hono™ Court and the whole Countrey In erecting setling and 
Carying an End the Afaires of Groaton, Granted and intended by this 
hono™ Court for a plantation, which notwithstanding (all in vaine) it Con- 
tinueth vnpeopled and soe Like to remaine vnless by this hono™ Court some 
wise and Juditious Cofiitte be impowered to order and dispose of all 
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things there about, after which no doubt it will goe on and prosper, which 
js the humble desire and Request of yo". Petitioner that soe it may be, 
and that yo" Petitioner be admitted and appoynted faithfully to declare vnto 
and informe the said Coffiitte, 1 what hath allredy bin done, 2 what 
are the Grounds and Reasons wherfore it Remaineth at the stay it doeth. 
being so much desired by so many and such Considerable persons as it is, 
and 3 what hee Conceuieth needfull to the further Confirming what is 
done according to Right to every person & Cause, and the setleing such 
due order as may incoridg the Carying on of all things to a prosperous 
effect, vuto which yo" Petitioner shall redyly adress himselfe, as willing to 
submitt to the good pleasure of this hon" Court & such Authorized by 
them for such due satisfacon for all his Care time cost & paines in and 
about the said plantation as shall be thought meete and humbly begging 
the good fauo" of god to Rest vppon you shall ever Remaine to the hono™ 
Court aud Country 
Yo’ humble Serv‘ Jn°. TINKER 


The coffiittee having prsed this peticon, do Judge y* it wilbe very con- 
venient that a Cofiittee of 3: or more meet persons be nominated & im- 
powred to Examine the pticulars therein menc@éned. and make returne 
of w' they find to the Court of Elec@n. 


Tuomas DANFORTH 
ANTHONY STODDARD 
Rocer Crap 


21. (8) 59. The Depu' approue of the ret. of y*. Coffitee in answr: here- 
to & haue Nominated M' Danforth M* Ephraim Child Capt. Edw : Johnson 
to be their Committee desireing 0’ Hono" magists [consent] hereto 

Witxiam Torrey Cleric. 


Consented to by y*® magists Epw Rawson Secret 


It would appear from the writing on it that Tinker’s petition 
was referred by the General Court to a special committee, who recom- 
mended that the whole matter be considered by another committee 
with larger powers, who should report to the Court of Election. In 
accordance with this recommendation, Mr. Thomas Danforth, Cap- 
tain Edward Johnson and Ephraim Child were appointed such a 
committee. I have given their names in the order in which they 
are mentioned in the General Court Records (IV. 324), and not as 
they appear in the approval of the committee’s return on the peti- 
tion. The original report, made eighteen months afterward and 
signed with their autograph signatures, is now among the Shat- 
tuck Manuscripts in the possession of the New England Historic, 
Genealogical Society. It is dated May 23, 1661 (23 (3) 1661”), 
and bears the official action of the House of Deputies and of the 
Magistrates. Edward Rawson, the colonial secretary, made his en- 
try on the paper, May 29, 1661. In copying the document [ have 
followed the General Court Records, as this version of the petition 
contains fewer abbreviations and contractions. The record-book has 
been paged differently at three separate times; the paging marked 
in red ink has been taken in this copy. The “ Comittees Returne 
abt Groaten & Courts ordr” are as follows: 
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Wee whose names are subscribed being. Appointed & impowred by the 
Generall Court in octobe™ 1659 for the examination of the proceedings 
about Groten plantation & the Intanglements that haue obstructed the 
planting thereof hitherto=hauing taken pajnes to travajl vnto the sajd place 
& examine the Records of forme" proceedings in that place as also the Ca- 
pacity of the s* place for the enterteining of a meet noumber of persons 
that may Carry on the affairs of a Toune, doe Appthend (according to wt 
Information we haue had) that the place will Affoord a comfortable accomo- 
dation for sixty familjes at least that may subsist in a way of husbandry= 
And for such familyes as be there already planted w*" are not aboue four 
or five acres* wee doe not finde theire Interest in such lands as they claime 
is legall & Just nor yet consistant w" the Courts ends in their graunt of the 
sajd plantation. 

And for the further encouragement of such as haue now a desire &c doe 
present themselvs as willing to plant themselves in that place, 

Wee craue leaue humbly to leaue our poore app"hentions w™ this Hon- 
dred Court as followeth 

1 That the old planters & their Assignes whose names are John Tinck- 
er Rich: Smith. W™ Martin. Ri: blood Rob‘' Blood & Jn° Lakin that they 
reteine & keep as theire propriety, (of such lands as they now clajme an 
Interest in) each of them only twenty acres of meadow twenty acres for 
the house lott ten acres Intervale land & tenn acres of other vplands & 
that the same be sett out by a comittee so as may not vnequally prejudice 
such as are or may be their Neighbo™ 

2 That the neere lands & meadows, be so diuided as may accomodate at 
least sixty familjes & for that end That the first diuision of lands be made 
in manner following viz such as haue one hundred & fifty pounds estate be 
allowed equall w™ the old planters aboue & that none exceed & that none 
haue lesse then tenn acres for theire house lott & five acres of meadow two 
& a halfe acres of Intervale & two & a half of other lands for planting 
lotts in their first divission & that none be admitted to haue graunts of 
lotts there but on Condition® following viz‘ 

1 That they Goe vp. w™ theire familjes win 2 yeares after theire 
graunts, on penalty of forfeiting theire graunts againe to the Towne & so 
many tenn shillings as they had acres Graunted them for theire houselotts 
& that the like Injunction be putt vpon those aboue named as old planters. 

2 That all towne charges both Civil & Eccleasiasticall be levyed accord- 
ing to each mans Graunt in this first divition of lands for seuen yeares next 
Ensuing Excepting only such whose stocks of catle shall exceed one hun- 
dred & fifty pounds estate. 

3 That the power of Admission of Inhabitants & Regulating the affaires 
of the sajd place be referred to a comittee of meete persons Impowred by 
this Court thereto, Vntill the plantation be in some good measure (at least) 
filled w™ Inhabitants & be enabled regularly & peaceably to Carry on y* 
same themselves 

4 That this Honoured Court be pleased to graunt them Imunitjes [from] 
all Comon & Ordinary Country charges not exceeding a single rate or 
Rate & a half p Anni for three yeares nex‘ ensuing. 


* The word “acres” occurs at the end of a line in the manuscript records, and appears 
to be an interpolation. The sense does not require it, and the original copy in the library 
of the New England Historic, Genealogical Society does not contain it, though the print 
ed edition of the General Court Records gives it. 
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5 That in Graunting of lotts children haue theire due Consideration w™ 
estates theire paren’ giving securitje to defray y" charges of the place as is 
before p’mised. 

Tuo DAnFrorTH 
Epwarp JOHNSON 
Epnur. CaILp 


The Court Approoves of & doe Confirme the returne of the Comittee 
& doe hereby further orde’ & Impower the aforesajd Comittee for the ends 
aboue mentioned vntill meete men shall be found amongst such as shall 
Inhabit there & be approoved of by a County Court 

(General Court Records, iv. 371.) 


The next document, in point of time, found among the Archives 
(I. 21) at the State House and relating to Groton, is the following 
request for a brandmark, which was wanted probably for marking 
cattle. ' 

The Humble Request of Joseph Parker to the Honoured Governo’ the 
Honourd magistrates & deputyes, Humbly Requests in behalfe of the towne 
of Grawton that the letter GR may bee recorded as the brand mark 
belonging to the towne I being Chosen Counstible this year make bolde to 
present this, to the Honoured Court it being but my duty, in the townes 
behalfe thus Hopeing the Honored Court will grant my request I rest yo" 
Humble Servant JOserPH PARKER 

Boston: 31": may: 1666 

In answer to this motion the Deputies approue of the letters GR to be y*® 
brand marke of groaten Wixtiiam Torrey Cleric 

O* Honor™ magists consentinge hereto 
Consented by the magists Epwarp Rawson Secret’ 


During this period the town was paying some attention to the 
question of marks for trees as wellas for cattle. At a general meet- 
ing held on March 5, 1665-66, it was voted that there should be 
trees “marked for shade for cattell in all common hy wayes:” 
and furthermore that “the marke should be a great T.” From ~ 
various expressions found in the early town records, it would seem 
that the country in the neighborhood was not densely wooded when 
the settlement was first made. At a meeting of the selectmen held 
in the winter of 1669, an order was passed for the preservation of 
trees, but the writing is so torn that it is impossible to copy it. At 
another meeting held on January 13, 1673-74, it was voted that 
all trees of more than six inches in diameter at the butt, excepting 
walnut and pine, growing by the way-side, should be reserved for 
public works, and that the penalty for cutting them down, without 
authority, should be ten shillings a tree. 

Ata general town meeting on December 21, 1674, leave was 
granted to William Longley, Jr., to cut down three or four trees 
standing in the road near his farm and shading his corn, upon con- 
dition that he give to the town the same number of trees for mend- 
ing the highways. 
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CONSTABLES.* 


By Hersert B. Abas. 


c the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society there is a 
small black letter volume, bearing the imprint of London, 1614, 
and entitled “The Dvties of Constables, Borsholders, Tythingmen, 
and such other lowe and lay Ministers of the Peace—by William 
Lambard of Lincolnes Inne, Gent.” By the same author and in the 
same library there is another work imprinted in London, 1596, and 
entitled “A Perambulation of Kent: Conteining the Description, 
Hystories, and Customes of that Shyre,” written originally in the 
year 1570 and first published in 1576. The latter work bears upon 
the reverse of the fly-leaf the name of Adam Winthrop, and upon 
the reverse of the title-page a Latin ode by Winthrop in praise of 
Lambard.t Scattered through the work are many annotations and 
curious scraps of writing in Winthrop’s hand. This very book was 
brought to America by the first governor of Massachusetts, who was 
well read in the laws of England, like his father and like his schol- 
arly descendant, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who presented the 
above volume to the Historical Society, of which for many years he 
has been the honored president.t Through John Winthrop it is 


‘ — paper was read before the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, Feb. 1, 


+ Adam Winthrop speaks of Lambard as a>“ student of the common Lawes—barrister— 
wise, learned and religious, as appereth by this booke.” A few years ago, from a kind of in- 
herited family interest in Lambard, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, when visiting Seven 
Oaks, County Kent, noted the existence of a monument to “‘ the old perambulator of Kent, 
and ‘the father of County Historians.’ ” (See Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1875-6, 197.) Lambard died at Greenwich near the seat of that ancient feudal ma- 
nor, so famous in English colonial charters, which describe how lands are to be held of his 
Majesty, ‘‘ as of his manor of East Greenwich in the County of Kent in free and Common 
Soccage and not in Capite nor by Knightes service.” (See Plymouth Laws, 75. Compare 
with Records of Massachusetts, i. 4.) In the Nouvelle Biographie Genérale there is an ac- 
count of Lambard, based upon Nichol’s Life of Lambarde and Bridgman’s Legal Bibliogra- 
phy. From this account it appears that our author was born in London in 1536, and died 
Aug. 19, 1691. He was a justice of the peace in the county of Kent, 1579, and, by reason 
of his special knowledge of legal antiquities, finally became Master of the Rolls, or keeper 
of the archives of England, through the favor of Queen Elizabeth. He compiled various 
learned works, some of which we have found in Baltimore: a collection of Saxon laws en- 
titled Archaionomia, sive de priscis Anglorum legibus libri (Peabody Libr.); Eirenarcha, 
or Duties of Justices of the Peace (Mass. Hist. Soc.) ; Pandecta Rotulorum ; Archeion (or 
High Courts of Justice in England, to be found in the Md. Episcopal Libr.) ; Perambula- 
tion of Kent. The latter work is the corner stone of the local history of England. Lam- 
bard was collecting materials for the upbuilding of this work when he heard that Camden 
was engaged upon the same great task. Lambard discontinued his own researches, but 
they were afterward (1730) published as a Dictionarium Anglis Topographicum et Histo- 
ricum, which is a truly monumental treatise, although incomplete. Lambard deserves 
great reverence, for he was the founder of the modern science of local history which has 
grown to such grand proportions in English Town and County Histories, and in Winsor’s 
Memorial History of Buston. Local history is the best foundation for national history. 
Mr. Edward A, Freeman, in an address to the Somersetshire Archseological and Natural 
History Society (Proceedings, 188, vol. xxvi.), said ‘‘ the proper way of studying local 
history ” was “as a contribution to general history.” 

t The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in the first volume of the Life and Letters of John 
Winthrop, 41-3, describes this valuable work with particular reference to the manuscript 
notes by his ancestor. A copy of this book was brought over to this country by one of the 
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not improbable that the influence of William Lambard crept into the 
early local legislation of Massachusetts. At all events, this latter 
treatise which describes the freest of English Counties or the customs 
of Kent, whence the freehold land tenure of almost every English 
colony in America was derived, and the former essay on Constables, 
which describes the parish institutions of the mother country at the 
time the Puritans came over, are both historical monuments deserv- 
ing not only watchful guardianship, but scientific attention. 

The writings of William Lambard represent the most advanced 
state of English knowledge in the sixteenth century concerning the 
origin of municipal institutions. The work contains many errors 
and numerous incorrect etymologies, but these are faults of the time 
rather than of the man. Practically Lambard was the transmitter 
if not one of the fathers of English Institutional History. After 
him, in the reign of James I., came Lords Bacon and Coke and the 
now forgotten Dr. Cowell, commenting on the laws and Institutes 
of England, as handed down by Granville, Bracton, Britton, Fleta, 
Fortescue, Littleton and others. In the reign of Charles II. ap- 
peared Sir Matthew Hale, with the first regular History of the Com- 
mon Law. For a century after Hale there was no really monu- 
mental treatise on English institutions, with the exception perhaps 
of Spelman’s works and Dr. Wood’s Institutes, until the year of the 
American Stamp Act (1765) when Blackstone’s Commentaries were 
first published. Like all his predecessors, Blackstone was practi- 
cally and necessarily a compiler. Whatever he had to say regard- 
ing the municipal institutions of England, concerning Constables, 
Tithingmen and Justices of the Peace, he extracted from older wri- 
ters like Dr. Burns and William Lambard. Thus our monumental 
author of the sixteenth century has been built into the very founda- 
tions of English Institutional History. Since Blackstone there 
has been reared upon the basis of his work and that of his pre- 
decessors, a History of English Law by Reeves, the publication 
of whose treatise began the year American independence was 
acknowledged by Great Britain (1783). During the present cen- 
tury, the Institutional History of England has been greatly advanced 
by the writings of Palgrave, Kemble, Thorpe, Sir Henry Maine, 
Stubbs and Freeman, all of whom owe much of their inspiration to 
the historical science of Germany. From impulses proceeding from 
German scholars and from the new school of English historians, have 
sprung the recent American studies in historical jurisprudence, the 
essays in Anglo-Saxon Law by ITenry Adams, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Ernest Young and J. Laurence Laughlin, the Placita Anglo-Nor- 
mannica, by Melville M. Bigelow, and the recent lectures by O. W. 
Holmes, Jr., on The Common Law. 
early settlers of Patuxet (Plymouth), who appears to have removed to Rhode Island. This 
copy, through the courtesy of Mr. Winsor, was borrowed by the writer of this paper from 
the Library of Harvard College, and led to the discovery in Baltimore by Mr. Albert S. 


Cook of a third copy of the self-same edition (1596), which through the generosity of Mr. 
Cook is now in our possession. 
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Along this line of march, over old roads into new fields, American 
Institutional History will one day advance. It is the purpose of a 
little company of graduate students at the Johns Hopkins University 
to reconnoitre the ground.* They are now studying upon codper- 
ative and, to some extent, upon representative principles, the local 
institutions of their respective states or sections of country. A few 
students represent Maryland; others Virginia, the Carolinas, Ken. 
tucky, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York, 
One man has entered the field of Ohio; others, that of Michigan 
and the Northwest, where English institutions were planted upon 
French soil. A student from Canada will investigate the Anglo- 
French institutions of his Province. The writer of this monograph 
is studying the origin of the town institutions of New England, and 
presents the following research upon Constables as a contribution to 
the main subject. 

The importance of the Petty Constable as a connecting link be- 
tween New England Towns and Old English Parishes has never yet 
been recognized. To trace the origin and development of the con- 
stabulary office and to show its exact process of transition from the 
old country to the new is the object of this paper. Besides Lambard 
and the old time authorities, we have utilized the resources of mod- 
ern historical science, the Statutes of the Realm and of the English 
Colonies, together with certain hitherto unpublished manuscripts 
brought over to New England by Jonas Humphrey, who settled in 
the parish-town of Dorchester, Massachusetts. According to the 
traditions of his family, he was a constable in Wendover, County 
Bucks, in England. An official warrant and a list of constabulary 
duties, preserved by this faithful officer, are the best possible sources 
of information as to the character of the constable’s office at the time 
of the Puritan migration. 

We are indebted for copies of the above-mentioned documents to 
the eminent antiquary of Dorchester, who lately prepared for pub- 
lication the Suffolk Deeds (Boston, 1880), Mr. William B. Trask, 
a descendant of Capt. William Trask, one of the old planters of 
Salem. While utilizing in the body of this monograph many facts 
derived from the Humphrey manuscripts, we shall append the same 
in full, as they are likely to prove an interesting contribution to the 
history of our local institutions. Mr. Trask’s letter, giving a brief 
account of Jonas Humphrey and of the manuscripts themselves, 
will constitute the best preface to their separate perusal. These 
documents will clearly show that the duties of constable were not 
only more honorable, but also far better understood in Humphrey's 
day than in the time of Blackstone. 

The latter, in his very inadequate account of constables, says: 


* Richard Frothingham, in his work on the Rise of the Republic of the United States, 
26, says, ‘“‘ I have not met with a volume, or even an essay, on the grawth of the munici- 
pal system in the United States.” 
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“Considering what manner of men are for the most part put into these 
offices, it is perhaps very well that they are generally kept in igno- 
rance” of the extent of their powers.* This observation, which 
has been quoted over and over again, as though it were an infallible 
precept of the Common Law, and which even finds honorable men- 
tion in the last edition of the Enclycopedia Britannica, in the article 
on “ Constables,” may perhaps account in some measure for the gene- 
ral disrepute and comparative obscurity into which this ancient office, 
once dignified and well known, has now fallen. Time was when 
the best men of an English parish held in rotation the office of Pa- 
rish Constable. No one was permitted to decline the responsibility 
of village headship, except women, who were allowed to furnish 
substitutes. In an old book entitled “ English Liberties,” published 
in London, 1719, it is said, “ The Petty Constable is chosen by the 
people of the Parish. . . . The Petty Constables ought to be hon- 
est and able Men both in Body and Estate, and not of the meaner 
Sort ; and therefore it hath been held that they ought not to be cho- 
sen by the House or Custom, if not fit to execute the Office. But 
tis now ruled, That.a Custom for the Inhabitants to serve by Turns 
is good ; so if it happen on a Woman she must provide one to serve 
the Office.” t 

In attempting to reconstruct the historical idea of the office of con- 
stable, we cannot rely with any degree of confidence on Blackstone, 
for the constabulary office had evidently begun to degenerate even 
in his day ; and, as we have already implied, the learned judge him- 
self, in his enumeration of constabulary duties, merely quoted from 
older writers like Lambard, who were better informed. Neither can 
we rely implicitly upon Lambard or Lord Coke, for both of these 
early authorities fail to explain even the origin of the constable’s 
name. Coke in his Institutes, following Lambard, says, “ Consta- 
ble or cunstable is compounded of the Saxon words cuninge per con- 
tractionem kinge, and stable, id est columen, quasi columen regis, 
anciently written cuningstable.”t{ In other words, Lord Coke seri- 
ously maintains that the Constable, etymologically considered, is the 
support or mainstay of the King. Such an unwarrantable deriva- 
tion of the name constable represents the fantastic, unscientific phi- 
lology of the sixteenth century, inherited from the medieval monks, 
who explained the origin of words with even more originality than 
did Horne Tooke or Noah Webster. 

As a matter of fact, the term constable was introduced into Eng- 
land through the Norman-French Connétable, old French Conesta- 
ble or Cunestable. The word is derived from the Low Latin Con- 


* Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England (Judge Cooley’s ed.), i. 355. 

¢ English Liberties or the Free-born Subject’s Inheritance, containing Magna Charta, 
Charta de Foresta, &c. Lastly, of Justices of the Peace, Coronors, Constables, Church- 
wardens, Overseers of the Poor, Surveyors of the Highways, &c. Compiled first by Henry. 
Care... In the Savoy, 1719. 

t Coke, Institutes, Part iv. cap. xvii. 
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stabulus (comes stabuli, or count of the stable). It is a word 
common to all the Romance languages, although in somewhat vary. 
ing forms. It appears in the Provengal, in Italian, in Spanish and 
in Portuguese. Both the Latin and the French forms were early 
imported into England. In Magna Carta we have Constabularius, 
In the Rolls of Parliament frequently occurs the form Conestable, 
The institution itself, as understood by the Normans and the peo- 
ples of Southern Europe, was akin to the Byzantine comes stabuli 
and the classic Master-of-Horse. Undoubtedly the office had its 
origin in menial service in connection with the royal stable. Pri- 
marily a constable was a hostler. The constabulary office belongs 
to a nexus of court institutions, like those of chamberlain, cup- 
bearer and steward, which are of immemorial antiquity and common 
to both Aryan and Shemitic monarchies. 

We shall discuss the whole subject of the institutions of the Royal 
Household in a special paper on the Origin of the Modern Ministe- 
rial System, but, in this connection, would merely remark that the 
name constable suggests a certain Byzantine influence surviving in 
the office itself, as the name of Cesar survives in the Russian Czar,* 
and the German Kaiser, or as the idea of the classic Imperator sur- 
vives in modern emperors. Undoubtedly at a very early date Teutonic 
kings and dukes had their ministerial officers, their hostlers of high 
degree. The Franks had their Marschalk (from Mar, a horse, and 
Schalk, a knave or servant), an institution surviving in France to this 
day, in two forms, (1) Maréchal de France, (2) Maréchal fer- 
rant, or shoer of horses. The Lombard kings and dukes had their 
Marpahis. The Saxons had their Horsethegn or Staller. Of neces- 
sity such offices would exist in the equine establishment of every 
Teutonic chieftain. It is highly probable that an old Germanic in- 
stitution was baptized by a Latin name, Constabulus, just as a Ger- 
man military leader becomes a dux or duke. Classic titles, Byzan- 
tine trappings and court usages were introduced into the royal house- 
holds of almost every Teutonic king or count ; but while thus clothed 
upon with a Latin name and oriental dignity, medieval consta- 
bles owe their historic origin to menial service. In the South Ger- 
man town of Heidelberg there stands in a good state of preserva- 
tion an ancient feudal stable, built of old red sand-stone, and known 
as the Marstall. It is now used as a riding-school for University 
students ; but it is a good surviving type of the original horse-stalls 
whence the Marshals of Saxony and of France, the Earl Marshals 
and Lord High Constables of England, rode forth to glory and 
honor. 

* The notion that the word Czar was a corruption of Cesar, was formerly unquestioned, 
but Creasy, in his Platform of International Law, 126, and in his History of the Ottoman 
Turks, i. 341, says it is an Oriental, possibly a Tartar word, meaning sovereign ruler. 
He thinks the Russians acquired it through the Sclavonic translation of the Bible, But Mr. 
Edward A. Freeman, in his recent lectures before the students of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, on the Historical Geography of South-Eastern Europe, came to the rescue of the 


old etymology, saying that he had been assured by a Slavonic friend of undoubted author- 
ity, that the old derivation is the correct one. 
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The office of the Lord High Constable (Constabularius totius 
Anglie) came into prominence as an hereditary office in the person 
of Miles of Gloucester in the reign of Stephen (1135-1154), al- 
though probably long before this constables had existed in every 
royal town and castle, in every earldom and upon every great mano- 
rial estate. Of course the office diminished in dignity the nearer it 
approached the common people. Among the subject Saxons existed 
a lowly office known by various names, as Tithingman, Borhs- 
Ealdor, Elder of the Pledge, Head-Borough, or Borough-Reeve, 
upon whom the shadow of the Norman name of constable was soon 
to fall, as the embra nominis Romani had fallen upon many old 
Teutonic institutions. We cannot dwell at length in this connec- 
tion upon the office of the Lord High Constable; suffice it to say, 
he was the representative of the King in all matters pertaining to 
armies and castles. He provided for all the King’s horses and all 
the King’s men. He mustered the royal forces and saw to it that 
every vassal sent his proper quota of armed men and horse. If an 
expedition was to be undertaken into foreign parts, the Lord High 
Constable provided means of transportation and served as kind of 
Inspector-General. He, in conjunction with the Earl Marshal, took 
cognizance of all offences committed during the foreign campaign, 
and decided all questions relating to the disposition of prisoners and 
booty. From the exercise of such functions arose Courts Martial 
and Martial Law. 

According to Lambard and Blackstone the lower constabulary 
office was drawn from that of the Lord High Constable, “as it were 
a very finger from that hand.” Blackstone differentiates the lower 
office into the High Constable of the Hundred and the Petty Con- 
stable of the town or parish. On the authority of Spelman, he says 
Petty Constables were “ first instituted about the reign of Edward 
III.* We have looked through the statutes belonging to this reign 
and fail to find any sufficient ground for the above statement. It is at 
best rather a loose way of describing the origin of an institution to 
refer it to “ abowt the reign” of a King who reigned for fifty years 
(1327-77). As to the origin of High Constables, Blackstone is more 
precise. He ascribes this institution to the Statute of ‘Winchester, 
13 Edward I. (1285), when it was enacted that “in every hundred 
and franchise two constables shall be chosen to make the view of 
armour.”+ Although Blackstone and all the host who follow him 
are wrong on this point also, for the Constable of the Hundred is 
much older than the Statute of Winchester, yet in this connection it 
is interesting to observe that the latter office appears to be intimate- 
ly related to the militia system of which the Lord High Constable 
was the administrative head. By the Statute of Winchester, every 
man in England was to “have in his house harness for to keep the 


* Blackstone, 355. Compare Lambard. 
+ Stubbs, Select Charters, 474. 
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peace.” All men from fifteen to sixty years of age were to possess 
arms and armor according to their estate, the highest requirements 
being “an hauberke, an helme of iron, a sword, a knife, and 
horse ;” and the lowest, simply a bow and arrows. ‘The Constables 
were to make a “ view of armour” twice a year, and report all de- 
linquents to some justice of the peace, who in turn reported them to 
the King in Parliament. This mode of procedure has its exact 
counterpart in the presentment of delinquents in arms and armor 
before the Plymouth and Massachusetts General Courts. 

Other curious parallels between constables of old England in the 
thirteenth and of New England in the seventeenth centuries are the 
requirements in the Statute of Winchester that the above local offi- 
cers shall report defaults in the highways, in watch and ward, and in 
bringing matters to justice; but the following is especially note- 
worthy : Constables “shall present all such as do lodge strangers in 
uplandish towns for whom they will not answer.” The records of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies are fuil of such enactments; 
for example in Massachusetts it was ordered “that the cunstables 
should inform of new comers, if any be admitted without license.” 
It had been enjoined by the General Court that “no towne or person 
shall receive any stranger” without the allowance of magistrates.* It 
was ordained by the town of Newbury, Mass., that no one should 
be admitted as an inhabitant without the consent and approbation of 
the body of freemen resident in that town.¢ It has been thought 
that such restrictions upon new comers were marks of Puritan intol- 
erance. They were simply revivals of old English law.t The Stat- 
ute of Winchester is said by Canon Stubbs to be “a monument of 
the persistence of primitive institutions working their way through 
the substratum of feudalism and gaining strength in the process.”§ 

For earlier outcroppings of the institutions of the Constable of the 
Hundred, and the Constable of the town or parish, we have only to 
turn back to the Assize of Arms,|| 36 Henry III. (1252), whereby 
in every township one or two constables, according to the number of 
inhabitants, and in every hundred one chief constable (capitalis 
constabularius) were to be appointed. At the summons of the lat- 
ter all men sworn to arms were to muster from their respective hun- 


* Mass. Col. Rec., i. 196, 241. 

+ Coffin, History of Newbury, 23. 

t Besides the evidence on this point in the Statute of Winchester, see also the Writ of 
1233 for the conservation of the peace (De forma pacis conservanda): Item nullus hospi- 
tetur aliquem extraneum ultra unam noctem nisi possit invenire pliegios de fidelitate et quod 
nullum damnum eveniet per eum, et respondeat pro eo sicut pro uno de familia sua— 
Stubbs, Select Charters, 362. 

Compare with the above the following extract from the MS. Town Records of Plymouth, 
Oct. 29, 1668: ‘Ordered by the Town, that the Selectmen shall henceforth have power to 
require any that shall receive any strangers, so as to entertain them into their houses, to 
give security unto them to save the ‘'own harmless from any damage that may accrue unto 
them by their entertainment of such as aforesaid.” It was likewise agreed that John 
Evenson be forthwith warned to depart the town with all convenient speed! 

§ Stubbs, Select Charters, 470. 

|| Stubbs, Select Charters, 372. 
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dreds and follow his behests in whatever related to the preservation 
of the King’s peace. Whoever were found under arms and not 
deputed for the above purpose were to be arrested. If they refused 
to allow themselves to be arrested, then the constables of the hundreds 
and of the towns were to levy the Hue and Cry upon the offenders 
and pursue them from town to town (de villa in villam) until they 
were finally taken. We are here very evidently on the historic track 
of ancient Saxon customs. We are at once reminded of a law dat- 
ing back as far as the time of King Edgar (957-975) concerning 
the pursuit of a thief: “If there be present need, let it be made 
known to the hundred-man, and let him [make it known] to the 
tithing-men ; and let all go forth to where God may direct them to 
go: let them do justice on the thief, as it was formerly the enact- 
ment of Edmund.—We have also ordained: if the hundred pursue 
a track into another hundred, that notice be given to the hundred- 
man, and that he then go with them.”* There appears to be some 
connection between the Hundredman of the days of King Edgar and 
King Edmund (941-946) and the Constable of the Hundred in the 
days of Henry III. There surely is some relation between the 
Saxon Tithingman above mentioned and the Norman Petty Consta- 
ble. Although there is a gap of three hundred years, yet the bridge 
between these Saxon and Norman institutions is natural and un- 
broken. 

When the Normans made the conquest of Saxon England they 
found the country self-governed. The whole land was minutely 
subdivided into so-called Hundreds, or Wapentakes, and Tithings. 
The origin of these local divisions is of very great antiquity. They 
root in the military institutions of the ancient Teutons, whereby kin- 
dred warriors were mustered by tens and hundreds. The Hundred 
was the institutional multiple of the Tithing. But in many cases 
the Hundred was the long Hundred of six score, and it appears that 
the Tithing was sometimes known as Dozcine (Dizaine-10), for ex- 
ample in the Year Books of Edward III. It seems probable that 
the Hundred may have frequently contained twelve Tithings, and that 
there was some connection between these twelve local units and the 
judicial representation of the Hundred by twelve men, although in 
the Shiremoot and Hundredmoot the Tithing, Town, or Parish was 
represented directly by its Reeve, or Constable, and four best men. 
Undoubtedly both the Tithing and the Hundred were originally per- 
sonal in their composition. Ten or more warriors made a Tithing, 
and ten or more Tithings constituted the Hundred, of which possi- 
bly a type survives in the militia company of one hundred men, for 
there is no break between the military institutions of Medvieal and 
Modern England. When a Teutonic Host, or army, settled down 
by kith and kin in local precincts bearing the names of families, then 


* Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, i. 259, 261. 
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Tithings and Hundreds gradually became territorial in character, 
varying in size according to the amount of land occupied. In the 
more thickly settled parts of England Tithings and Hundreds are 
much smaller than in the more sparsely settled regions. Naturally 
with increasing population the numerical divisions would not re. 
main constant. There are cases known where a Tithing contained 
as many as eighty men. The point was that there must be at least 
ten heads of families in order to constitute a Tithing, Town, or 
Parish. 

Doubtless for a long period the Saxon Tithings and Hundreds 
sent their full quota to the muster of the Host, but gradually public 
demands diminished until finally, in the reign of Edward IIL., only 
one man-at-arms, equipped and furnished for sixty days, was re- 
quired from each parish, although, if occasion demanded, the quota 
was increased. The requirement was always made of the Reeve 
and four best men, as representative of the town or parizh. It is 
interesting to note that, down to modern times, English parishes 
kept each their suit of “town armour,” usually in the parish church, 
for which reason the arms were sometimes called “ church armour,” 
or “church harness.” In the parish records of Kingston-on-Thames, 
is an item of thirteen shillings, four pence, paid in 1603 “To James 
Allison and four others, for carrying the armour at the coronation.” 
Here is perhaps the idea of military representation of the town by 
Reeve and Four. In the parish records of Fulham, Middlesex, 
there is the following inventory of parish armor: “ Anno 1583. Note 
of the armour for the parish of Fulham, viz. Fulham side only. 
First, a corslet, with a pyke, sworde, and daiger, furnished in all 
points, a gyrdle only excepted. Item, two hargobushes [arque- 
buses, German hakenbuechse, or gun with a hook, or forked rest}, 
with flaskes and towch boxes to the same; two morryons [helmets 
without visors] ; two swords, and two daigers, and two hanglesses 
unto two swords: which are all for Fulhame side only. All which 
armore are, and do remayne, in the possession and appointment of 
John Pulton or Northend, being constable of Fulham-syde the yere 
above wrytten.” 

The local institutions of England developed from military germs 
implanted in the village community system of immemorial antiquity. 
The above example of town armor in the keeping of the constable 
is only a historical survival, suggesting the original martial charac- 
ter of the entire community. We must regard the local settlements 
of our Saxon forefathers as the permanent encampment of a Teu- 
tonic Host, by Hundreds and Tithings, or by companies and squads, 
under the command of Hundredmen and Tithingmen, who mustered 
their respective quotas from local precincts, and who, in the midst 
of agrarian pursuits, served as watchful sentinels, ever ready to 
arouse a peaceful population to arms. With the Saxons the ob- 
ject of wars and forays was to secure a better footing for peace. 
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When the war or expedition was over, it remained the duty of the 
Hundredmen and Tithingmen, as local watchmen and police magis- 
trates, to keep the peace. Hence arose the civil functions of officers 
once purely military. The Saxon system of Watch and Ward, 
which is the germ of our modern police system, the Courts of the 
Tithing and of the Hundred, which are germs of the town meetings 
and General Courts of New England,—these institutions, together 
with Petty Constables and Justices of the Peace, were all the out- 
growths of military beginnings. The ancient Tithingman became 
the Parish Constable, the keeper of the village peace and of the town 
armor, whose chief duty, as late as the time of the Tudors, was “ to 
prepare the muster of his district, which the constable of the shire 
would embody in the array of the county, to bein turn marshalled 
in the army of the realm by the high constable of England.”* Pal- 
grave says the mailed leader of the Hundred became a rustic peace 
oficer.t But constables and their developed type, the modern 
policemen, are more interesting historically than justices of the 
peace, for the former represent ‘the actual survival of a more or less 
military power in the midst of civil society. Constables may be 
plain men in civic garb, but let these quiet sentinels of slumbering 
towns and villages but give the alarm of approaching danger. The 
whole community springs at once to arms. The entire town, if 
necessary, becomes a constable’s watch. The alarm will quickly 
spread from hamlet to hamlet, and from shire to shire, until the 
whole people becomes again an armed host, a Lanxdsturm sweeping 
peril from its borders. The American Revolution sprang from 
town meetings in the North and parish meetings in the South, both 
warned by constables. The great armies levied by both sections of 
country during our late civil war, were but the uprising of the old 
militia spirit still lurking in our local institutions. And even the 
military system of Germany, with its power to draft the entire male 
population, must be regarded only as a more perfect development 
of primitive Teutonic institutions of a martial character. 

The Normans reconstructed England upon the basis of existing 
local institutions. The Hundred and the Tithing were both retain- 
ed, the latter, however, under the name of innumerable Townships 
and Parishes into which ancient Tithings had grown. The fact that 
Tithings are not distinctly mentioned under that name in the Domes- 
day Book is not of such importance as Gneistt and other writers 
have alleged, for an original Tithing of inhabitants very natu- 
tally adopted some local name derived either from a leading family 


* The Parish in History, 29. By a hereditary High Churchman. London, 1871. 
t Palgrave, English Commonwealth, i. 201. 
 Gneist, Verwaltungsrecht, i. 51, 59. But compare Palgrave, English Commonwealth 
ii, cxxi., where he shows that territorial Tithings existed in the reign of Henry III. (1216- 
72), and, indeed, as early as the reign of Athelstan (925-941). In the Rolls of the Itinerary 
of Devonshire, 28 Henry III., occur such entries as “‘ Thedinga de Herticumbe,” spoken 
of as Synonymous with the * Villa de Herticumbe.” 
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or from geographical surroundings. But the old name of Tithing 
lingered on, in connection with local names, in very many English 
counties, in Gloucestershire and Worcestershire, and “in all coun. 
ties south of the Thames (except Kent and Cornwall) where they 
answer to the townships of other counties.”* Tithings still exist in 
the south-west of England, in Somersetshire and Wiltshire. Mr, 
Edward A. Freeman, the English historian, during his recent visit 
to Baltimore, informed us that he lived in the Tithing of Burcott, 
Wells, County Somerset, which Tithing used to tax itself for local 
purposes before the recent Poor Law and Highway Act. 

There can be no doubt as to the substantial identity of the insti- 
tutions of Saxon Tithingman and Norman Petty Constable. In 
the Rolls of Parliament belonging to the time of Henry VI. (1422- 
61), these officers are spoken of synonymous, “Chescun Conestable, 
Tithingman, ou chief Plegge, de chescun Ville ou Hamell.” The 
coexistence of the old and new names may be thus explained. The 
head-men of the more important Tithings Lecame known as Petty 
Constables, whereas in the vills and hamlets of less importance, 
although in the same neighborhood, the old Saxon Tithingmen re- 
mained. In some places they were called Chief Pledges, Elders of 
the Pledge or Borhs-Ealdors (corrupted in Lambard’s time into 
Borsholders), Head-Boroughs, Borough-Reeves, Third-Boroughs 
and the like. “In some shires,” says Lambard, “where euerie 
Third Borow hath a Constable, there the officers of the other two 
be called Third-borowes.”¢ In a special treatise on the duties of 
the Justice of the Peace, Lambard says: “To be short, euery Con- 
stable, petie Constable, Tithingman and Borowhead, be Conserva- 
tors of the Peace by their offices within the limits of their Hundreds, 
Towns, Tithings and Boroughs. And by the same reason our Bors- 
holders in Kent and their Thirdborow in Warwickshire be Conser- 
vators also within their Boroughs. For Borowhead, Borsholder, 
Tythingman be three seuerall names of one selfesame office, and doe 
signifie, the chiefe man of the free pledges within the Borow or 
Tything.”t Free Pledge or Frank Pledge is only a corruption of 
the Saxon F’rith-Borh or Peace-Pledge. {t was the personal Tith- 
ing, the Tenmannetale of Yorkshire, or ten men who were bound 
together, under the authority of the Tithingman, to keep the peace. 

The Saxon Tithingman and the Norman Petty Constable were 
both elective officers. They were the Selectmen of their neighbor- 
hoods. The Petty Constable, so called to distinguish him from the 
High Constable of the Hundred, continued to be elected by his Tith- 
ing, Vill, or Parish, down to recent times. He was elected in one 
of two ways, either in the Vestry-Meeting of the Parish or in the 
Court Leet (German Leute) or popular Court of the Manor. The 
Tithingman, Gerefa, Reeve, or Constable, appears to have acted as 

* Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, i. 86. 


+ Lambard, Duties of Constables, 8. 
t Lambard, Eirenarcha, 14. 
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the agent of the Lord of the Manor, or of the Town, in regulating 
the Tithing and keeping the Peace-Pledge of the little community, 
but “he seems,” says Palgrave, “to have been usually nominated 
or elected by the tenantry, who chose him by the presentment of 
the Leet Jury ; at least, such was the general custom after the Con- 
quest, a custom which was recognized as a part of the traditionary 
Common Law, and to which we may assign the same antiquity as 
to the other portions of the system.”* Sir Thomas Smith, an old 
English writer contemporary with the fathers of New England, says, 
“Constables are commonly made and sworn at the Leets,—chosen 
thereto by the homage: and they keep that office [though usually 
an annual one in England] sometimes two, three, or four years, 
more or less, as the Parish doth agree.”t The connection between 
Parish and Manorial institutions is very close and sometimes confus- 
ing. The Court Leet appears to have been a kind of popular po- 
lice court for the town or parish over which a Lord had jurisdiction. 
The Leet was the common people sitting in judgment upon itself; 
it was a judicial survival of the primitive Tun Gemot or Town 
Meeting of the Saxon Tithing. The Vestry, or Parish Meeting, is 
only another civic form in which this ancient local institution has 
perpetuated its vitality. In some Parishes the Petty Constable was 
chosen at the Vestry Meeting instead of at the Court Leet, but what- 
ever the local custom in regard to the election of the constable, he 
was required to warn and be present at all Parish Meetings, and, 
before the time of Archbishop Laud, frequently presided over Parish 
deliberations. “The Parish makes the Constable,” said Selden, 
“and when the Constable is made, he governs the Parish.”{ There 
can be no doubt but that the Petty Constable, like the ancient Sax- 
on Tithingman, was once the chief man of his neighborhood. 
Toulmin Smith says the Constable “ formerly took precedence of the 
Churchwardens in Parish affairs. He long ranked as the first man 
of the Parish.”§ 

We must regard the Parish and the Manor as institutions super- 
imposed upon primitive Village Communities, Tithings, Townships, 
Hamlets (or Vills) of the Saxons. Mr. Pearson is inclined to be- 
lieve that “the Tithing in many parts of England was the basis of 
the manor, the lord becoming the natural president of the Tithing 
Court, as he bought up the land or received the service of the free- 
holders by voluntary transfer.”|| The Church, too, built upon ex- 
isting foundations. Pagan villages like Totteridge (the ridge of 
Tuisco or Tuto), Wednesbury (the borough of Wodan), Torring- 
ton (the town of Thor), became Christian Parishes.{ Mr. Pearson, 

* Palgrave, English Commonwealth, i. 67, 81, 82, 124. 

+ Sir Thomas Smith, Commonwealth of England (1621), Book ii. cap. 25, quoted in Toul- 
min Smith’s “ Parish,’’ 125. 

t Selden, Table Talk, ‘‘ People.” 

{ ame Smith, The Parish, 121. 


Pearson, Historical Maps of England, 52. 
“The Parish in History,” 6. 
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in the preface to his Historical Maps, says the priests adopted the 
secular divisions which they found ready to their hands. He has 
shown in his maps the territorial identity of many ancient Saxon Tith- 
ings with modern English Parishes and Townships. He says, “ Ten 
families constituted a tithing, the self-governing unit of the state, 
which is now represented among us by the parish, and ten tithings 
were a hundred, whose court administered justice among the little 
communities themselves.”* Pearson has shown that the Hundreds 
of Devonshire contain on the average about ten Parishes each, a 
strong argument for the historical identity of these civic units with 
the original territorial Tithings in Devonshire of which Palgrave 
speaks. 

Most important for this line of inquiry is a principle of the Com- 
mon Law which has been repeatedly enunciated in England, to the 
effect that wherever there is a Constable there is a Parish or a Town- 
ship.t “A separate Constable,” says Toulmin Smith, “is an un- 
questioned criterion of the separate recognition of a Parish. The 
fact of having a Constable has always been the necessary incident of 
a Parish or Vill.”{ Chief Justice Hale observed on this point: 
“One Parish may contain three vills: the Parish A may contain 
the vills A, B, C; that is, when there are distinct Constables in 
every one of them: but if the Constable of A doth run through 
the whole, then is the whole but one vill in law.”§ The term Vill is 
the Norman equivalent of the Saxon Tun, Town, or Tithing. 
Blackstone says, “ Tithings, towns or vills are of the same signifi- 
cation in law.”|| The Parish often embraced several of these petty 
local divisions. In the time of Edward IV. some Parishes in Corn- 
wall are said to have prospered so much as to have become divided 
into as many as twelve or fifteen parts, each treated as a Vill by it- 
self. Doubtless an original Tithing of inhabitants took up more 
and more waste land as circumstances required, and, doubtless, with 
an increasing population, colonial hamlets sprang up, electing their 
own Tithingmen, becoming independent, or remaining more or less 
united under the comprehensive name of some one leading Tithing, 
Town, Parish or Manor, like the Villes or Parishes composing a 
New England Town.f 

It is an interesting fact, which has never yet been emphasized, 
that the origin of New England towns is closely connected with 
military and constabulary institutions. As the Saxon Tithings and 
Hundreds began in the local settlement of armed bands, keeping 
corporate watch and ward, so originated the first “ Wards” of Ply- 


* Pearson, Hist. of England during the early Middle Ages, i. 250. \ 

+ Gneist, Self-Government in England, 84; Fischel, The English Constitution, 323. 

t Toulmin Smith, The Parish, 16, 120. 

Waldron v. Roscarriot, 1 Modern Rep., 78, quoted by Toulmin Smith, 120. 

| Blackstone, Commentaries, i. 114. ; 

{ The multiplication of Villes or Parishes within original town limits may he seen in & 
case like Newton, now a city, but once a town embracing Newton Centre, Newtonville, 
West Newton, Newton Upper Falls, Newton Lower Falls, Auburndale, Newton Corner, &c. 
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mouth Colony. It should not be ignored that the first landing in 
New England was not that of missionaries or defenceless exiles upon 
Plymouth Rock, but of armed men exploring Cape Cod, “ with 
every man his musket, sword, and corslet, under the conduct of 
Captain Miles Standish.” Undoubtedly the motives of the invaders 
were peaceful, but they came with arms in their hands, actually 
equipped with “armor” and “ coats of malle,” with “ curtlaxes and 
short swords.” There are repeated references in the Pilgrim Jour- 
nal to the “armor” which they wore. They say, “ We marched 
through boughs and bushes—which tore our very armor in pieces.” 
When the explorers came upon a heap of buried Indian corn, the 
record says “ we set our men sentinels in a round ring, all but two 
or three, which digged up the corn,” of which the company took 
away as much as they could carry, “for we were so laden with ar- 
mor that we could carry no more.” ‘This corn the Pilgrims after- 
ward paid for when they found the owners, but their original pro- 
cedure is very remarkable. The setting of a cordon of sentinels for 
three men to dig corn was a state of armed peace worthy of the an- 
cient Saxons. When the explorers thought they were approaching 
an Indian village, they confess “we lighted our matches [match- 
locks] and prepared ourselves.” Of course they did. They were 
Englishmen believing in self-defence. Every step of their advance 
was marked by cautious military measures. One night a great 
noise was heard. ‘The sentinels called, “Arm! Arm!” The Pil- 
grims bestirred themselves and shot off a couple of muskets and the 
noise ceased. The next day a real attack was made by the Indians. 
Again the little company flew to arms. Captain Standish had a 
flint-lock ready, and “made a shot,” and after him another. He 
told the rest “not to shoote till they could take full aime.” Some of 
the company ran out from the barricade “ with coats of malle on, & 
cutlesses in their hands,” to get their guns from the shallop, which 
secured they “let flye” among the Indians “and quickly stopped 
their violence.” Thus “it pleased God to vanquish our enemies and 


give us deliverance.”* 
[To be continued.] 





REV. SAMUEL PARRIS’S RECORD OF DEATHS AT SALEM 
VILLAGE DURING HIS MINISTRY. 


Copied for the RecisTER from the Church Records by Samuet P. Fow er, Esq., 
of Danvers, Mass. 


1688. “ Persons departed by death in Salem Village.” 
Age. 
June 24. Eliz. wife to Nathaniel Putnam ; . 60 
Nov. 21. Ruth wife to Abr. Walcott ‘ ‘ . . 37 
* These details and many more of a similar character may be found in Young’s Chron- 


- of the Pilgrims (or Dexter’s Mourt’s Relation) and in Bradford’s History of Plymouth 
tation. 
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Nov. 30. Nathaniel Shelden, son to W™ Shelden, well on monday, 
sick tuesday, distracted on thursday, and so continued 
till friday he died 

Dec. 20. Sam! Willkins a very naughty man died very hopefully 

1689. 

Jan. 1. Sam! Fuller at meeting at ye Sabbath well, before tues- 
day ee and died this day i an hour before I 
came 

27. Lydia, wife to "John Willkins 
Tabitha, daughter to James Smith, ‘well and dead i in 
four days 
My Negro lad 
Sarah, daughter of Aron Way 


Rebeckah, wife to Henry Willkins 

Job Swinnerton 

John Bishop killed with ye Indians 

Mary, wife to Sam! Brayford 

Thomas, son to Thomas Haines 

Benjamin Holten ‘ 

Rebekah, wife to John Shephard 

Nicholas Reed, Edward Putnams man killed with y 
Indians ‘ 

John Coomes 

Thomas Putnams child, not quite two ‘months ‘old 

Thomas, son to Ezekiel Cheever 


Godfrey Shelden, killed by y*® Indians 
Daniel Elliot son, born 26 of April 1689 
Thomas , killed at Casko 

Edward Crocker, killed at Casko 

George Bogwell, killed at Casko 
Benjamin Hutchinson, born 31 August last 
Jacob Phillips, of y* Small pox 

Pricilla, daughter to Benj. Willkins 


Elizabeth, daughter to John Shepard at Capt. Putnams 
Sam! Lanes daughter, eighteen days old 

William Sibley 

Benjamin Stacey’s son, aged almost three months 

William Shelden, cut his knee pan by a fall about 2 weeks 


John Putnam daughter born 15 Feb. last 
Daniel Willkins, bewitched to death 
daughter to Ann Douglass by witchcraft I doubt not 
John Andrews, of a consumption at Cambridge 
William Tarbell, soldier at y* Eastward 
Two children daughters, dead within half an hour after 
birth 


William son to Sam! Rea, nine 1e days sick ond two years 
old last April : , : 

Elizabeth, daughter to Thomas Preston 

Martha Newbury widow . : 
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Sarah, daughter to Thomas Putnam, born 26 of Dec. last 6mo. 
Abortive daughter to John Wallcott lived not an hour —_ 
Elizabeth wife of Timothy Alden of Groten omitted 

before 70 odd 
Ruth daughter to Job Swinnerton and buried the 28 inst. 

being the Lords day, and ye corps carried by ye meet- 

ing house door in y* time of singing before meeting 

in y® afternoon, and more at y* funeral than at y® 

sermon ° ° , ; . 


Edward Byshop, 3 years old 5 of March next , 
Jacob, only son to Jacob Fuller well — and dead 
this day : , 
Mrs. Mary Putnam widow 
A Negro Woman of said Putnam a fow weeks ago 
A child of said Negro Woman a little after ye death of 
its mother 
Son of Joseph Pope stillborn 
Son, to Jonathan Putnam 
Francis Nourse ‘ ° ° 77 
Son, to John Hutchinson born Sept. Qa last . ‘ 8mo. 
Ruth Daughter to Henry Willkins  . 6 
Gershon, son to John Wilden 14 years old last October 14 


Wife to John Martin not sick a fortnight . ; 26 


Nore sy Mr. Fowter.—Mr. Parris makes no record of the death of his wife 
Elizabeth Parris. She died July 14, 1696, ‘‘ aged about 48 years.’’ She was buried 
in the Wadsworth burial ground in Danvers, “where can be seen a gray slate-stone 
at the head of her grave bearing the following inscription, with the initials of Sam- 
uel Parris at the bottom. 

‘* Sleep precious Dust, no stranger now to Rest, 
Thou hast thy longed wish, within Abraham’s Brest, 
Farewell Best Wife, Choice Mother, Neighbour Friend 
We'll wail the less, ‘for hopes of the in the end.” > 


Mrs. Parris was an estimable woman. See my account of her, published i in the 
Danvers Mirror, July 24, 1880, under the title “‘ Salem Witchcraft.” 





WILL OF JOHN BLACKLEACH, OF WETHERSFIELD, 
CONN., 1671. 


Communicated by W1.11AM B. Trask, Esq., of Boston. 


r {ees following is copied from the Fourth Book of the Records of 
the Notary “Publick of the Massachusetts Colonie of New Eng- 
land, pages 91, 92. 

Sohn Blackleach and wife, in conjunction with Samuel Maverick, 
on the 27th of February, 1634, sold the territory of “ Winesemet ” 
to Richard Bellingham. He was an inhabitant of Salem previous 
to March 6, 1635, at which date he was made freeman. About 
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that time, with his wife Elizabeth, he was admitted a member of 
Salem church. In 1636 he was a Deputy to the General Court, 
The town of Salem, in 1637, granted him 300 acres of land, but 
subsequently, in 1638-9, as he had “ not sufficient ground to mayn- 
taine a plough” on the before granted quantity of land, “the towne 
for the furthering of his endeavours in plowing and for his incour- 
adgement therein,” made him an additional grant. 

In 1669 his efforts for the conversion of the Indians are men. 
tioned. 

Mr. Blackleach died at Wethersfield, August 23, 1683.* 


In the name of god Amen, I John Blackleach of weathersfeild in the 
Jurisdiction of Connecticut doe make this my will and testiment, first I Re- 
signe my Soule and all that is Caled mine into the hands of god my Cre- 
attor, beliueing that in and through the free and by mee vndeserued grace 
of god in and by my blessed Saviower & Redemer Jesus Christ, I shall 
obtaine Justification, euerlasting life & a Joyfull Resurection, I now being 
hvmbled, and vnfeinedly Sorrowfull for all my Sinns of Omission & Com- 
mission, first I doe giue and bequeath to my now wife Elizabeth all my 
Estate either lands goods or Cattelles (my debts being paid & funerall ex- 
pences) duringe her naturall Life, intreting her as she is able to helpe them 
most which are & shall be most dutifull to her & please her best, Soloman 
& marie haue had least yet, therefore Consider them the more in Caues 
they be dutifull, & whereas I purchased lands of m’ John Russell & of John 
Hubbard formerly lying & being within wethersfeeld aforesaid, & in the 
Jurisdiction thereof, which I alsoe Recorded at hartford & made it ouer to 
my wife dureing her naturall life, & to ower Children, after ower death, 
my true intention therein was to expresse my loue & Care to prouide for 
my Suid wife & to that end Recorded my act, but touching my Children, 
my intention was not to limit either my Selfe or wife So farr, (in the Said 
act record) but that it might for resonable Causes be altered to Sume one 
or more of them as might by us or ether of vs, be Judged meet upon due 
Consideration, now I doe will & bequeath to my Sonne John a duble por- 
tion of inheritance in the Said lands & to his heires, & because my Sonne 
Bennony & my Daughter Elizabeth haue had a portion each of them alrea- 
dy, & Solomon & Marie but litle, therefore to Solomon & Marie my child- 
ren, in Cause they outliue mee & my wife, I giue twise So much as to Ben- 
nony & Elizabeth, if any of my Children die without issue, I desire it may 
be that his or their part, shall be the inheritance of the rest liueinge & to 
their issue, I doe further intreat. my wife & Children that whereas I doe 
owe somethinge to m‘ Simond Linde, to m‘ John Hull & one or two more 
I purpose to pay them if I can, but if I doe not I intreat them to Sell some 
Land & to pay my debts, but in Cause they doe refuse Soe to doe, & that 
my power be Soe abated by any former Act that I cannot doe it I hope it will 
for the future instruct mee, & other parents to be well advised in their act- 
tings in cause my aforesaid wife doe outliue mee I doe desire shee may be my 
executor & my administrator if by aduise shee Soe accept of it, or either to 
be executor or administrator I doe purpose to Record this my will but with 


* See Savage’s Dictionary, I. 189; Suffolk Deeds, Liber I. pp. 15, 25, 337; Felt’s An- 
nals of Salem, the first and second editions; and Collections of the Essex Institute, Vol. L; 
Connecticut Colonial Records, Vol. II. pp. 111 and 250. 
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this Caution that in Cause I See meet to make another will then the later 
to be in effect, dated in Boston the 16 of August one thousand Six hun- 
dred Seauenty and one: 
Sealed and delivered and By me JoHN BLACKLEACH 
published in Psence of Seinor { his } 
Robert Howard no? publ seale 
Coloine massachusit? 
Jeremiah Howard Entered at the request of 
said Blackleach the 22 of Aug 1671 
p Robert Howard not publ. 





TAXES UNDER GOV. ANDROS. 
[FROM THE JEFFRIES FAMILY PAPERS. | 


No. XI. 


[Continued from vol. xxxv. p. 127.] 
MarvzBorovucGHs INvOICE IN THE YEAR 1688. 
e<¢f £ sdf 
Deacon Edward Rice for Samuel Goodenow for 
persons and estat 00 08 07 person and Estate 00 03 11 0 
Jacob Ric for James Taylor for 
person and estat 00 03 11 person and Estate 00 04 02 4 
Thomas Barns for Richard newton 00 00 06 0 
person and estate 00 02 09 Moses Newton for 
Increas Ward for persons and estate 00 06 06 4 
person and estate 00 05 05 William Johnson for 
Daniel Rice for person and estate 00 02 08 0 
Person an estate 00 05 06 Jonathan Johnson Sen" 
Thomas Beman for for person and estat 00 04 02 0 
pessen and estate 00 04 08 Jonathan Johnson Jun’ 
Widow Hunt for for person andestate 00 01 10 0 
person and estat 00 05 Eleazer How for 
Alexander Steward for person and estate 00 03 06 0 
person andestate 00 93 02 Robart Unjon 00 01 08 0 
Nathan! Oak for Samuel Brigham for 
person and estate 00 04 11 person and estate 00 04 03 0 
Joseph How for Isaac How for 
person and estate 00 04 02 persons and estate 00 07 03 0 
Richard Barns for Widow Ward 00 00 11 0 
person and estate 00 05 09 Joseph Wait for 
Joshua Rice for estate 00 01 06 0 
person and estat 00 06 02 Ensign Rice for 
Edmond Rice for persons and estate 00 08 10 4 
person and estate 00 03 02 John Barret for 
Samuel Ward for persons and Estat 00 07 02 0 
Persons and estat 00 10 06 John Bowker for 
John Brigham for person and estate 00 04 10 0 
persons and estate 00 12 02 John Barns Sen’ for 
Thomas Brigham for persons and estate 00 09 10 0 
persons and estate 00 12 01 


So 


So 
a 
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John Mathews for 
person and estate 
Abraham How for 
person and estate 
Daniel How for 
person and estate 
Deacon Ruduck for 
persons and estate 
William Ward for 
persons and estate 
John Woods sen’ for 
persons and estate 
Peter Goulden 
for person and estate 
Nathan! Johnson for 
person and estate 
William Kager for 
persons and estate 
John ffay for 
person and estate 
John Newton Sen’ for 
persons and estate 
Isaac woods for 
person and estate 
Samuel Wheelok 
John Bellows for 
person and estate 
Isaac Bellows for 
person and estate 
Eleazer Bellows 
Joseph Newton for 
persons and estate 
Zechariah Pharez for 
person and estate 
James Woods for 
person and estate 
Nath! Joslin Jun" 
Nath' Joslin Sen" for 
person and estate 
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Daniel Newton for 
person and estate 
Josiah How for 
persons and estate 
Thomas Bruse Sen’ for 
persons and estate 
Thomas How for 
person and estate 
James Sawyer for 
persons and estate 
Henrie Bartlit 
Obadiah Ward for 
persons and estate 
Samuel Stow for 
person and estate 
William Pope 
Christo Portengal 
John Johnson for 
person and estate 
Abiel Bush for 
person and estate 
Thomas Bruse Jun‘ 
John Bruse 
Abraham Williams 
for persons and estate 00 
John Mainard Jun’ 
for person and estate 00 
Isaac Amsden for 
person and estate 
Cap‘ Kerley for 
persons and estate 
John Mainard Sen™ 
for persons and estate 00 
Thomas Martin for 
persons and estate 
William Taylor for 
persons and estate 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 
00 
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03 06 0 
05 08 0 
09 06 0 
07 060 


04 110 
00 06 0 


07 104 
03 114 
01 08 0 
01 08 0 
05 08 0 
03 04 0 
01 08 0 
O1 08 0 
09 03 0 
04 06 0 
04 00 0 
07 10 4 
11 00 4 
07 02 0 


07 114 





By us Joseph Rice Commissioner 


Henrie Kerlie 
Nathaniel Josl 
(Select ) 
Obadiah Ward 


The Sum totall of the whole is 19 
The whol Number of the Males is one hundred and five 
The Names of the Constables are 
William Ward and John ffay 


in Sen™ 


John Woods Sent 


Isaac Amsden 


John Barns Sen’ 
Abraham Williams 


John Mainard Sen" (Men) 


03 03 4 


Heads 


105 


Signed p™ y* Commission” 
Henrie Moodie 


Sam! Phipps 


Joseph Rice 


James Knapp 
James Convers J" 
John Cummings 
John Whitmore 


John Mors 
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John Bacheller 
Stephen hall 
Endorsed ] Tho: Greenwood 
Marlborough Rate 5 Sep‘ 1688 
£19 3 3 
W™ Ward 
John Fay 


\ Constab* 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Norss. 


Brown AND SHERBURNE.—Andrew Sherburne, a pensioner of the navy of the Rev- 
olution, in his Memoirs published in Providence in 1831, mentions a visit to that 

lace in January, 1831, and says: ‘‘ I was highly gratified in the company of friend 
os Brown, who is over four score and ten; his faculties seem as bright as if he 
was but sixty, . . . told him that it would be a gratification if he would place his 
name upon my book. ‘ O yes,’ said the old patriarch, and wrote, ‘ Moses Brown, 
aged 92 years, 3 months and 25 days,’ in as fair a hand as is generally written. 
Thad the curiosity to write as follows, viz.: ‘ A descendant of Chad Brown, the 
father of John Brown ; who was the father of James: who was the father of the 
second James ; who was the father of the present Moses Brown, who has now great- 
grandchildren.’ ”” 

This Andrew Sherburne was born at Rye, N. H., Sept. 30, 1765, and was after- 
ward of Oneida County, New York, where he had sons and daughters. He men- 
tions many of his family relations and connections, among others, his brothers 
Thomas, Samuel, George and John, and his eight sisters ; and states that his father, 
born 1739, was Andrew Sherburne, the son of Dea. John Sherburne of Portsmouth, 
N. H., who traced his pedigree to one of the earliest settlers of that yn. 

. G. Waits. 


Sauvet Hurst.—The following extract from a manuscript genealogy of the Ger- 
rish family has been copied for the Register by W. 8S. Jameson, Esq., of Port Gam- 
ble, Washington Territory : 


Sir William Pepperell was married in Boston Feb. 2ist, 1722, to Miss Mary 
Horst, and died at Kittery, Me., July 6th, 1759. Lady Pepperell had a brother Sam- 
uel, of whom the following remarkable circumstance is related. He was walking 
down Long Wharf, Boston, Jan. 14th, 1727, when he suddenly fell dead, as was 
supposed, But was buried alive, as was afterwards ascertained. About three 
weeks after Mr. Hurst was buried the tomb was opened for the purpose of intering 
some one of the family, when to their great horror they found that he had broken 
open his coffin and had made his way to the door of the tomb, where after eatin 
flesh from his arms and legs, he starved to death. The substance of the above 
gathered from an old colored woman by the name of Molly Miles, during a conver- 
sation I had with her in the spring of 1826, when in the 107th year of her age. 
She was very intelligent, and her memory was apparently unimpaired. She says 
tr bd affecting to Lady Pepperell, and was hushed up as much as possible in 

e family. 

Molly was born in Col. William Pepperell’s family at Kittery May 9th, 1719, 
and was brought up in the family of his son Sir William. She related many pleasant 
anecdotes of both Colonel and Sir William. She says Col. P. was a very large, port- 
ly man, that the young folks would get his small clothes and draw them on over a 
hogshead, and they would meet around and button. In speaking of Sir William’s 
death, she said it on ned only about seventy years ago. Mrs. Miles died in the 
alms-house at Elliot, Maine, March 7th, 1827, aged one hundred and seven years 
and ten months. She retained her mental faculties to the last, walked with a firm 
step, and perfectly erect, had not a wrinkle in her face, and could read the smallest 
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print without spectacles in 1825. She walked thirty miles in four days apparently 
without fatigue—From a Manuscript Genealogy of the Gerrish Family, by Andrew 
Gerrish, Esq., 1828. 


Estes.—The following entries were copied some years ago by R. C. Ingraham, 
librarian of the Free Public Library, New Bedford, from an old bible which 
passed through his hands. 

‘* Richard Estes, His Book, Boht at Sea of Thomas Edwards, 9mo 1684, the LIth 
of ye 7 m° Cam from ye Downes, the 27th of the 9th mo ARiued at Boston, the Ith 
F - 10™° aRived at Piscattaqua, Each S‘* Dayes Being ye fifth of ye week. In 
1 7? 

‘* Richard Estes His Book, Boht by him at Sea ye 9 mo 1684, of Thomas Edwards, 
mt of S¢ Shippe, Coled y® Sarah Coming, Came in Piscattaqua the 11* of the 10 
month, 1684.’’ 


Weep.—The ‘‘ History of Amesbury ”’ states, p. 157, that the wife and three 
children of Nathaniel Weed died in one day, July 4, 1706, of ‘* throat distemper.” 
D. W. Hoyt, in the Amesbury ‘‘ Villager ’’ of Jan. 26, 1882, prints a letter which 
shows that they were killed by Indians. This Indian massacre of 1706, whereby 
nine or ten persons were killed or carried away, is also mentioned in the ‘‘ Journal 
of the Rev. John Pike,’’ of Dover, published in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society,’’ September, 1875, vol. xiv. 143. 


Hussty.—The following record has been copied for the Recister by Winfield S. 
Dennett, Esq., librarian of York Institute, Saco, Me. Mr. Hussey, who made the 
record, Mr. Dennett states, was an inhabitant of the ‘* Pool’’ (Fletcher’s Neck) in 
Biddeford, Me., one of the first settlements in that part of the country. He has de- 
scendants now living there. 

Paul Hussey, Father of Christopher Hussey Born June 23 1720 
Died Dec. 30 1803 

My Mother, Hannah Hussey . . ‘ Born Feb. 25 1729 
Died Feb. 28 1804 

I, Christopher Hussey , ‘ ‘ . Born Noy. 8 1769 
My Wife, Eunice Hussey . i ‘ Born Nov. 21 1771 
e was married ? j Nov. 27 1794 
Our Daughter Sarah . ‘ Pe . Born Nov. 12 1795 
Our Son Paul , ° . : - Born Aug. 30 1797 
Our Son John Fe ‘ ° ;: Born Aug. 2 1800 
Our Daughter Sarah : . ‘ - Died Jan. 23 1810 
Her son Christopher . ‘ ‘ Born Jan. 22 1810 
Our Son Paul married to Polly Goldthwait . Jan 26 1821 
Their Son William .. a ; , Born Oct. 20 1821 
Our Son John married to Sarah Tarbox . ° Nov. 29 1821 
Paul’s Daughter Eunice ‘ . ‘ —— Sept. 24 1823 
Paul ° ‘ . . ‘ - Born Feb. 9 1827 
Martha . ‘ : . , Born May 9 1829 
Our Son Paul ; ; j , . Died Dec. 10 1832 

A copy of the record written by Christopher Hussey Born Aug. 11 1769. Died 
ny 31 1834. 

unice, wife of Christopher Died Jan. 7 1851. 


QUERIES. 

Lapp.—Nathaniel Ladd, son of Nathaniel and Elizabeth (Gilman) Ladd, married 
Catharine Gilman, dau. of Edward Gilman, of Exeter, N. H. Their children: 

1. Nathaniel, b. ——; m. Anna Hilton. 2. Daniel, b. ——. 3. Edward, b. 
June 22, 1707; m. Catharine Thing. 4. Josiah, b. May 19, 1713; m. Sarah Morse. 
5. Elias, b. ——; m. Ann Gilman. / 

His wife died and he married Mrs. Mercy Hilton, widow of Dudley Hilton and 
daughter of Hon. Kinsley and Elizabeth (Dudley) Hall. Children by second wife : 

6. Paul, b. March 6, 1719; m. Martha Folsom. 7. Love, b. March 6, 1719. 
8. Dudley, b. ——; m. Alice Hurley. 9. Mary, b. . 
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Can any of your readers inform me the date of his first and second marriage? Who 
Daniel (2), Love (7), and a (9), married? Also the date of birth of Daniel, 
Nathaniel, Elias, Dudley and Mary? There.is a tradition that Nathaniel had three 
other wives. Is this true? If so, will some one give me their names, and the child- 
ren, if any, he had by each? Any other facts in regard to this family will be re- 
ceived with pleasure. WarREN Lapp. 

New Bedford. 


Perer Cooper, Savage says, was of Rowley in 1643, and may have removed to 
Rehoboth, there buried 28 Feb. 1678. Who were his descendants, and where did 
they settle ? Epwarp D. Harris. 

159 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


' 


Caristian Names common To Bora Sexes.—In Fuller’s ‘‘ History of Warwick, 
R.I.,’’ page 62, there is an example given of the use of a male prenomen (Philip) 
for a female, and a female prenomen (Eliza) for a male. I would like to ask to what 
extent this practice prevailed in the early days of New England. [ am inclined to 
the belief that prenomens are the outgrowth of civilization, and that they were 
often family names. And further, I suspect that the distinction of gender in the 
nom is of more recent origin than the use of a first name itself. We have 
many examples of family names being used as the first names for both sexes without 
change of spelling. ‘The name of Sidney is one in point. An example of family 
names when used as christian names which also indicate sex, is found in James 
and May. 

If this subject has not been discussed, or the history and principle upon which 
first names have originated and been developed, I would be pleased to have you call 
attention to the matter in your Notes and Queries. J. M. Toner. 

615 Louisiana Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

[See Recisrer, xvi. 16, for an extract from Rey. Thomas Fuller’s ‘* Holy and Pro- 
fane State,’ in which ‘* Francises and Philips, names agreeing to both sexes,” are 
spoken of. ] ; 


Rosinson.—George Robinson died in Needham, Mass., in August, 1726, aged 


about 70 years. Information is desired with regard to his ancestry, family, etc., by 
Dr. t 


Maryville, Mo. . H. E. Rosinson. 


Cotr.—I desire information relative to the family of Colt, in Georgia or South 
Carolina. I particularly desire to trace a Rebecca Ann Colt, born about 1745. 
Barming Rectory, Maidstone, Eng. T. W. Carr. 


REpPLuigs. 


Hovey.—Savage in his dictionary gives Rebecca, daughter of Robert Andrews, 
as the wife of Daniel Hovey (of Ipswich, 1637), and mother of his children. 
Finding nothing to the contrary in the will of Robert Andrews, 1643, in which 
he reters to ‘‘son Daniel Hovey’s child,” 1 followed the same theory in the brief 
notice of Daniel Hovey in the Reersrer for last Octuber, p. 339, but I now find 
in the Essex. County Probate records, vol. 2, p. 744, a letter from Daniel Hovey, 
Senior, to the Court, concerning his wife’s brother Thomas Andrews, the school- 
master of Ipswich, dated September 27, 1683, in which he says he had six sons 
and one daughter by Abigail, the sister of Mr. Andrews, whom he matched with 
more than forty years ago, and five of which sons were then living, viz.: Daniel, 
John, Thomas, Joseph and Nathaniel. Henry E. Waite. 


“ An Answer To W. R.’s Narration ”’ (ante, p. 38).—The author of the ‘* Nar- 
ration’? was William Rathband, not William Rutherford, as printed on the page 
referred to. Wiuram B. Trask. 
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Historica aNnp GENEALOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A New History or rae Unrrep Srates.—The fourth volume of the ‘* Memorial 
History of Boston,’’ completing the work, has been published, and the editor, Jus. 
tin Winsor, A.M., librarian of Harvard University, encouraged by the success 
which has attended it, has announceda new ‘“* Histury of the United States,” on 
the same plan, under his editorial supervision. Some of the principal authors of 
the former work will contribute to this. To these will be added writers of ability 
in different sections of the union. The work will make eight quarto volumes of the 
size and appearance of the Memorial History. 


Tue MaGazing or American History.—This magazine, which has attained a 
high reputation under the management of its founder and first editor, John Austin 
Stevens, Esq., and which we have had frequent occasion to notice in the Ruorsrsr, 
has been delayed in its issues this year by a change in its editors, Mr. Stevens retir- 
ing with the January number, and the Rev. Dr. B. F. De Costa assuming editorial 
charge with the number for February. We are glad to learn that the services of 
so competent a successor to Mr. Stevens have been obtained. Dr. De Costa is well 
known to the readers of the Register by the learned contributions which he has 
made to its pages. His many and able contributions to the historical literature 
of America have also been brought to their notice by us as they appeared. Under 
his management, we anticipate that the interest and value of this excellent magazine 
will be fully sustained. Prof. Henry P. Johnston of the New York Free Uollege,well 
known as a historical writer, will assist Dr. De Costa. 

The work is published monthly at $5 a year, postage paid, by A.S. Barnes & Co., 
New York city. 


Tue History or tae 27TH Reoment Mass. Vou. INFANTRY DURING THE LATE Wan, 
—W. P. Derby, of Springfield, Mass., is preparing a history of this regiment which 
will be ready for press in about two months. This regiment it is said stands 
first in marks of service of the sixty regiments of infantry that left the state. Per- 
sons having facts or documents bearing upon the history of this regiment, are re 
quested to forward them to the author. The book will be an octavo of from 500 to 
600 pages, illustrated by official maps from the War Department, and heliotypes of 
its leading officers. Price in cloth, $3; full library, $4; half mor. $5. 


Town Histories 1x Preparation.—Persons having facts or documents relating 
to any of these towns, are advised to send them to the person engaged in writing 
the history of that town. 


Woodstock, Conn. By Clarence W. Bowen.—Mr. Bowen is collecting material 
for the history of this town, and any information about the town, or regarding fam- 
ilies who have lived in the town, will be gladly received. Address office of ‘* The 
Independent,’’ 251 Broadway, N. Y. 


GENEALOGIES IN PREPARATION.—Persons of the several names are advised to fur 
nish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families and other 
information which they think will be useful. We would suggest that all facts of 
interest illustrating the family history or character be communicated, especially 
service under the U.S. government, the holding of other offices, graduation from 
college or professional schools, occupation, with dates and places of birth, marriage, 
residence and death. 


Folsom. By the Rev. Jacob Chapman, 7 Middle Street, Exeter, N. H. (Recs 
TER, Xxx. 231; xxxiii. 248.)—This work will be put to press as soon as the author 
receives orders for a sufficient number of copies to meet the additional expense of 
printing. 

Sawyer. By Amory Carter, of Worcester, Mass.—Mr. Carter, who is a descend- 
ant of Thomas Sawyer, an early settler of Rowley and Lancaster (RecisTER, XXxv. 
104), is now engaged in preparing a history and genealogy of the Sawyer family. 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-Eno anp Historic, GENEALOGICAL Society. 

Boston, Mass., Wednesday, January 4, 1882.—The annual meeting was held at 
the Society’s House, 18 Somerset Street, this afternoon, at three o'clock, the presi- 
dent, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., in the chair. 

The recording secretary, David G. Haskins, Jr., read the record of the proceed- 
ings of the December meeting. 

he Rev. Henry A. Hazen, for the nominating committee, reported a list of offi- 
cers and committees for the year 1882; and the persons nominated were unanimous- 
ly elected, viz. : 

President.—Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., of Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents.—Hon. Israel Washburn, LL.D., of Portland, Me.; Hon. Jo- 
seph B. Walker, A.B., of Concord, N. H. ; Hon. Hiland Hall, LL.D., of Benning- 
ton, Vt. ; Hon. George C. Richardson, of Boston, Mass. ; Hon. John R. Bartlett, 
A.M., of Providence, R. I. ; Hon. Marshall Jewell, A.M., of Hartford, Ct. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents.—Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes, LL.D., of Fremont, 
Ohio; William A. Whitehead, A.M., of Newark, N. J.; William Duane, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Hon. William A. Richardson, LL.D., of Washington, D.C. ; 
Hon. pm Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D., 
of Crawfordsville, Ind.; Lyman C. Draper, LL.D., of Madison, Wis.; Rt. 
Rev. William S. Perry, D.D., LL.D., of Davenport, Iowa ; Rev. William G. Eliot, 
D.D., LL.D., of St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. William 1. Kip, D.D., LL.D., of 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 

Recording Secretary.—David Greene Haskins, Jr., A.M., of Cambridge, Mass. 

Treasurer.—Benjamin Barstow Torrey, of Boston, Mass. 

Historiographer.—Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., of Newton, Mass. 

Librarian.—John Ward Dean, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 

Directors.—Hon. George C. Richardson, Boston; Hon. Nathaniel Foster Safford, 
A.B., Milton; Hon. James W. Austin, A.M., Boston; Cyrus Woodman, A.M., 
Cambridge; J. Gardner White, A.M., a 

Directors ex-officto.—Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D , Boston; Rev. Edmund 
F. Slafter, A.M., Boston; David G. Haskins, Jr., A.M., Cambridge; Benjamin 
Barstow Torrey, Boston ; John Ward Dean, A.M., Boston ; Rev. Increase N. Tar- 
box, D.D., Newton ; John T. Hassam, A.M., Boston; Henry Edwards, Boston ; 
Rey. Dorus Clarke, D.D., Boston; Hon. Thomas U. Amory, A.M., Boston; Wil- 
liam B. Trask, Boston; Frederic Kidder, Melrose; Jeremiah Colburn, A.M., 
Boston; William H. Whitmore, A.M., Boston; Albert H. Hoyt, A.M., Cincin- 
nati, O.; Rev. Caleb D. Bradlee, A.M., Boston; James F. Hunnewell, Boston; 
Hon. John Cummings, Woburn ; John Foster, Boston. 

Committee on Finance.—Henry Edwards, Boston, Chairman; Hon. Charles B. 
Hall, Boston ; Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, Boston; Hon. Alvah A. Burrage, Boston ; 
Addison Child, Boston ; Benjamin B. Torrey, Boston, ex-officio. 

Committee on Publication.—John Ward Dean, A.M., Chairman; Rev. Lucius R. 
Paige, D.D., Cambridge ; Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., Boston; Jeremiah Col- 
burn, A.M., Boston ; William B. Trask, Boston ; Henry I. Edes, Boston ; Henry 
F. Waters, A.B., Salem. 

Committee on Memorials.—John Ward Dean, A.M., Chairman; Rev. Henry A. 
Hazen, A.M., Auburndale; J. Gardner White, A.M., Cambridge; William B. 
Trask, Boston ; Daniel T. V. Huntoon, Canton; Arthur M. Alger, LL B., Taunton. 

Commitieeon Heraldry.—Hon. Thomas C. Amory, A.M., Boston, Chairman; 
Abner C.Goodell, Jr., A.M., Salem ; Augustus 'T. Perkins, A.M., Boston ; George 
| ga A.M., Boston ; Walter Lloyd Jeffries, A.B., Boston ; John C. J. Brown, 

ton 


Committee on the Library.—John T. Hassam, A.M., Boston, Chairman; Willard 
8. Allen, A.M., Boston ; Jeremiah Colburn, A.M., Boston; William B. Trask, 
Boston; Deloraine P. Corey, Malden; John Ward Dean, Boston, ex-officio. 

Committee on Papers and Essays.—Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., Chairman; Rev. 
Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., Newton; Rev. David G. Haskins, $.1.D., Cambridge ; 
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William C. Bates, Newton ; Charles C. Coffin, Boston ; Rev. Artemas B. Muzey, 
A.M., Cambridge : Rev. Henry A. Hazen, A.M., Auburndale. 


Col. Wilder having, for the fifteenth time, been elected president of the society, 
proceeded to deliver his annual address, which is printed in full in this number of 
the Recisrer (ante, pp. 122-38). 

Committees were appointed to prepare resolutions of respect to the memory of the 
following vice-presidents of the society recently deceased, namely, on Rev. Edwin 
A. Dalrymple. 8.T.D., of Maryland, the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter and John Ward 
Dean, A.M. ; on the Hon. Robert S. Hale, LL.D., of New York, the Hon. Nathan- 
iel Safford and J. Gardner White, A.M.; and on the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D, 

L.D., of Connecticut, the Rev. Henry A. *Hazen and the Rev. Increase N. 'far- 
box, D.D. 

The following annual reports were presented : 

The Rey. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported that fifty-one 
resident and ten corresponding members have been added to the society during 
the year. He also reported the usual correspondence relating to historical subjects, 

The Rey. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., the historiographer, reported the number of 
members who have died during the year, as far as known, to be forty, and that their 
average age was seventy years, nine months and four days. Memorial sketches of 
deceased members have been prepared and printed'as promptly as the space at com- 
mand would allow. 

njamio B. Torrey, the treasurer, reported the total income for the year to be 
$3,540.73. and the current expenses $3,530.38, leaving a balance on hand of $10.35. 
The receipts for life-membership were $300.00, making the present amount of the 
fund $9,747.74. The amount of the fund for the support of the librarian is 
$12,763 13; of the Bradbury Fund, $2,500.00; of the Towne Memorial Fund, 
$4.951.94: of the Barstow Fund, $1,000 00; of the Bond Fund, $777.71; of the 
Cushman Fund, $66.27; and of the Sever Fund, 5,000.00; making a total for the 
several funds, in the hands of the treasurer, of $37,806.79. 

John W. Dean, the librarian, reported that 568 volumes and 2,833 pamphlets had 
been added to the library during the year, of which 511 volumes and 2,699 pamph- 
lets were donations. The library now contains 17,159 volumes, and 54,531 
pamphlets. 

Jeremiah Colburn, A.M., chairman of the library committee, reported important 
additions to the society’s collections of state, county, town and family histories. 
The limited funds placed at the committee’s disposal have been judiciously expended. 
More money is greatly needed for the purchase and binding of books. 

John W. Dean, chairman of the publishing committee, reported that the Recis- 
TER to January, 1882, and the annual proceedings for 1881, had been issued under 
their charge since their last report. 

The Rey. Dorus Clarke, D.D., chairman of the committee on papers and essays, 
reported that nine papers had been read before the society during the year. 

J. Gardner White, secretary of the committee on memorials, reported the com- 
pe of the second volume of Memorial Biographies printed at the charge of the 
owne Memorial Fund. f 

Thanks were voted to the president for his address, and the publishing committee 
were directed to print the address, with an abstract of the other proceedings. 


Marne Historicat Soctery. 


Portland, Monday, Feb. 27, 1882.—A special meeting to commemorate the seven- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the birth of the poet Longfellow, who was born in Portland 
eomer 27, 1807, was held this evening, the Hon. W. G. Barrows, vice-president, 
in the chair. Many relics of the Longfellow family and mementos of the poet him- 
self were displayed in the library. The exercises took place in Reception hall. 

Judge Barrows opened the mecting by an appropriate address. On motion of E. 
H. Elwell the following telegram was sent to Prof. Longfellow : 

Portland, Feb. 27. 
To H. W. Longfellow, Cambridge, Mass. : 
The members of the Maine Historical Society, assembled with friends to honor 


your 75th birthday, send greetings and congratulations. P 
H. W. Bryant, Rec. Sec’y. 


Later in the evening the following reply was read : 
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Cambridge, Feb. 27. 
H. W. Bryant, Recording Secretary Maine Historical Society, Portland, Me. : _ 
Your telegram received. I return cordial thanks to the members of the society, 


and am grateful for this signal mark of their remembrance and regard. 
Henry W. LoncrE.iow. 


James P. Baxter read a poem, ‘‘Laus Laureati.’’ At the close, amid the ap- 
plause of the audience, he placed a crown of oak leaves gathered from “ Deering’s 
woods,” upon the bust of Longfellow. 

Papers were then read by the Rev. H. S. Burrage, of Portland, on ‘‘ Longfellow 
and his Paternal Ancestry ;”’ by the Hon. William Goold, of Windham, on ‘* Gen. 
Peleg Wadsworth ;”’ by E. H. Elwell, of Portland, on ‘* ‘I'he Portland of Long- 
fellow’s Youth ;’’ by Prof. Alpheus S. Packard, D.D., on ‘* Longfellow as a Stu- 
dent and Professor at Bowdoin College ;” and by the Hon. George F. Talbot, of 
Portland, on ** The Genius of Longfellow.” ‘ 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the following letters which had been received, 
were not read: From the Hon. James W. Bradbury, of Augusta, the president of 
the society ; from the Hon. Israel Washburn, Jr., enclosing a poem; from Prof. 
John 8. Sewall, of Bangor ; and from Mr. Longfellow himself. ‘The last was sim- 

ly a note to his classmate, Mr. Bradbury, the president, regretting his inability to 

present. 

The interest in these exercises was shared by every resident of his native city. 
Among those present were Mrs. Mary L. Greenleaf, of Cambridge, and Mrs. Anne 
L. Peirce, of Portland, sisters of the poet, Alexander Longfellow, his brother, and 
William P. P. Longfellow, of Boston, his nephew. 

Judge Barrows’s address, Mr. Baxter’s poem and the several papers were printed 
in full in the Portland Advertiser Feb. 28, 1882. 


Nova Scorra Hisroricau Socrery. 

Halifax, Jan. 5, 1882 —A meeting was held this evening in the Legislative Li- 
brary, the Rev. Dr. Hill in the chair. 

Mr. Hannay read a paper entitled ‘* Who was Lebel?’? About 1827, a large 
stone bearing the inscription, ‘* Lebel, 1643,’’ was found in Lower Granville, N. S. 
It has excited much curiosity, and has been made the subject of a poem by Mr. W. 
Arthur Calneck. Mr. Hannay arrives at the conclusion, from various documents 
which he cites, that the Lebel of 1643 was William Lebel, a man of business in 
Paris, who resided awhile in Acadia; and that the stone was only a memorial 
placed above the gate or door of Lebel’s dwelling to mark the date of its erection, 
a frequent custom there at that time and even now 

In the discussion that followed this paper, it came out that Mr. Hannay had over 
twelve hundred manuscript pages of matter relating to the French occupation of 
Acadia, translated into English. It was voted that a committee of five be appointed 
to report at a future meeting upon the value of the manuscripts, and also a plan 
for securing the co6peration of the government of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island in publishing the complete documentary history of Acadia. 
Gov. Archibald, Dr. Hill, W. D. Harrington, ‘fT. B. Akin and J. ‘. Bulmer were 
chosen this committee. 


Proporep Historicau Socrery at Frepericron, N. B. 

Fredericton, New Brunswick, Thursday, Dec. 22, 1881.—A meeting of some of 
the leading citizens of Fredericton, the capital of the province of New Brunswick, 
to take measures for forming a historical society in this city, was held at 4 o’clock 
- afternoon in the council chamber, Mr. Fisher, mayor of the city, in the 
chair. 

J.T. Bulmer, corresponding secretary of the Nova Scotia Historical Society, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the advantages derived from such sucieties, and gave a glance 
at the work done by them in Nova Scotia and in the several United States. 

It was voted to take immediate steps to form a historical society, and Hon. J. J. 
Fraser, George E. Fenety, C. H. Lugrin and A. Archer were appointed a commit- 
tee to draft a constitution to be reported at a future meeting. 


Ruope-Istanp Historicat Society. 


Providence, Tuesday, Nov. 15, 1881.—A stated meeting was held this evening, 
the president, the Hon. Zachariah Allen, LL.D., in the chair. 
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Claudius B. Farnsworth, of Pawtucket, read a paper on ‘‘ The Burial Grounds 
of Rhode Island.’? Remarks followed from several members. 


Nov. 29.—A stated meeting was held this evening, President Allen in the chair, 
Hon. Abraham Payne a paper on “ The Separatists of Windham County, 
Connecticut,’’ which was followed by remarks from several members. 


Dec. 13.—A fortnightly meeting was held this evening. Hon. Zachariah Allen, 
the president, read a paper on ‘ ‘The Fraud perpetrated on Huguenots who settled 
in Rhode I[sland.”’ 


Dec. 31.—A meeting was held this evening, at which Henry C. Dorr read a paper 
on ‘* Providence Plantations: Hindrances to their Growth and Development.’ 


New Haven Cotony Historicat Sociery. 
Officers for 1882. 

President—Rev. E. Edwards Bearsdley, D.D. 

Vice-President—Thomas R. Trowbridge, Esq. 

‘lreasurer—Nathan Peck, , 

Secretary—Thomas R. Trowbridge, Jr. 

Directors—Profs. Simeon E. Baldwin, James M. Hoppin, Johnson T. Platt, E. 
H. Leffingwell; Henry Trowbridge, Esq., Henry L. Hotchkiss, Charles Henry 
Townsend, Esq., Charles Dickerman, Uharles L. English, J. Attwater Barnes, 
James G. English, George Petrie, F. E. Hotchkiss, Charles Peterson, Joseph B. 
Sargent, E. H. Bishop, Eli Whitney. 


New York GENEALOGICAL AND BiocrapPuicaL Society. 


Officers for 1882. 
President— Henry T. Drowne. 
Vice- Presidents—Ellsworth Eliot, M.D., James Grant Wilson. 
Corresponding Secretary—Henry R. Stiles, M.D. 
Recording Secretary—Alrick H. Man. 
Treasurer—George H. Butler, M.D. 
Librarian—Samuel Burhans, Jr. 
Reyistrar of Pedigrees—W illiam Remsen Mulford. 
Executive Committee—Ellsworth Eliot, M.D., Alexander I. Cotheal, Gerrit H. 
Van Wagenen, Frederick D. Thompson. 
Commuitee on Biographical Bibliography—Charles B. Moore, Alrick H. Man, 
Thomas Henry Edsall. 
ae of the Society, Mott Memorial Hall, No. 64 Madison Avenue, New York 
ity. 


Cuarcaco Historicat Socrery. 


Chicago, Nov. 15, 1881.—The annual meeting was held in the Society’s Hall, 140 
-42 Dearborn Av., the Hon. Isaac N. Arnold in the chair. 

In behalf of the Hon. E. B. Washburne, who had been asked by the society to 
write a sketch of Edward Coles, second governor of Illinois, he presented the Soci- 
ety a copy of that valuable work. 

The president was requested, by a vote of the society, to ask Edward Coles, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, to deposit in the fire-proof vault of this society the original letters 
and other documents which formerly belonged to his father, and had been referred 
to and copied by Mr. Washburne. 

President Arnold made his annual report, and the following facts were elicited : 

During the past year 818 bound volumes and 2,910 unbound books and pamphlets 
have been added to the library. These, with the collections since May, 1877, make 
an aggregate of 6,036 bound volumes and 18,754 unbound books. addition to 
these, rare and valuable maps have been collected, among which are many old 
French maps of this country procured by the Hon. E. B. Washburne in France; 
all of which have been bound into a large volume. 

During the year nine papers have been read by the following persons: Messrs J. 
Y. Scammon, E. B. Washburne (2), H. C. Van Schaack, E. A. Otis, E. G. Mason, 
H. L. Hammond, John Wentworth and J. D. Caton. 

Last summer fourteen large quarto volumes of manuscripts, which had been pre- 
pared by the librarian, were bound, making a total of 26 volumes of manuscripts in 
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the library. Most of these are letters, many of which are of great historical inter- 
and value. 
"Tenesties the financial condition of the society, the president reported that the 
Gilpin fund amounted to $49,559.63, and in a few years the income from it would 
become available. ‘I'he eight city lots bequeathed to the society by the late Lucre- 
tia Pond, of Petersham, Mass., have been sold for $13,500, and in accordance with 
the will of Miss Pond, the income from this will be used to purchase historical 
orks. 
"The membership fees are sufficient to ee | the current expenses of the society. 

The president also, in appropriate terms, alluded to the decease of six worthy mem- 
bers of the society during the past year, and said suitable resolutions of regret and 
respect were spread upon the society’s records. : 

After the report of the treasurer and trustees of the society’s funds, which cor- 
roborated the president’s report, an election was held, and the following persons 
were elected to the offices named : 

President—Isaac N. Arnold. 

First Vice-President—Thomas Hayne. 

Second Vice-President—E. B. Washburne. 

Secretary and Librarian—Albert D. Hager. 

Treasurer—Henry H. Nash. 

Executive Committee, to serve four years—Mark Skinner and D. K. Pearsons. 

For unexpired term made vacant by the death of George F. Rumsey, John 
Wentworth. 

Notice was given that President Arnold would, at the next meeting of the society, 
deliver a eulogy on the late William B. Ogden. 

Hon. William F. DeWolf was then introduced and read a very enting paper 
on his ** Recollections of Eminent Men,”’ after which the meeting adjourned. 


Viretnia Hisroricat Socrery. 

Richmond, Friday, Nov. 18, 1881.—A meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held this day, Mr. Curry in the chair. 

Donations were announced and correspondence was read. A letter from Dr. 
Richard C. M. Page, of New York, offered the society the following valuable por- 
traits : 

1. Col. John Page, the ancestor of the distinguished Virginia family of that 
name, painted in 1660 by Sir Peter Lely. 

2. Mary Mann, wife of the Hon. Matthew Page, a member of the Council of 
Virginia in the reign of Queen Anne. 

3. Mann Page, the only child of the Hon. Matthew and Mary (Mann) Page who 
survived infancy : taken at the age of five, holding a red bird in hishand, He also 
became a member of the council. 

4. Col. Archibald Cary, of ‘* Amptill,’’ James River, Va., a sterling patriot of 
the revolution, known as ‘‘ Old Iron.” 

5. Mary Randolph, daughter of Col. Richard Randolph, of ‘‘ Curls,’”’ James 
River, and wife of Col. Cary. 

The offer was thankfully accepted. 


Nov. 25.—A meeting of the committee was held this day. 

Donations were announced and correspondence was read. Among the donations 
was a curious ancient vellum document formerly belonging to the Hon. Peter Lyon, 
anative of Ireland, who was president of the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
at his death in August, 1809, at the age of seventy-five. le was presented 4 his 
great-great grandson, James Lyons of Richmond. A letter from ‘'homas M’Clee- 
mann of Philadelphia, Pa., gave an account of the original court record book of 
Surrey county, Va., beginning in 1652, which he had arranged to have copied for 
the society. ‘* It seemed to me,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ that the criminal trials and punish- 
ments mentioned in it would give a better and more vivid picture of the period than 
could otherwise be obtained.’ 

Meetings were also held Nov. 4 and 11, and Dec. 2, 1881. 


Kansas Historicat Society. 


Topeka, Tuesday, Jan. 17, 1882.—The annual meeting was held in the Senate 
Chamber at 8 o’clock this evening, the president, T. D. Thacher, in the chair. 
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Dr. Richard Cordley delivered the annual address. His subject was ‘* The Con. 
vention Epoch in Kansas History.’’ Remarks were made by the president and 
ex-Gov. Robinson. 

Judge Franklin G. Adams, the a ane then read his annual report. [The an- 
nual address is printed in full in the Topeka Commonwealth, Jan. 18, and the secre. 
mn report in that Pom Jan. 24, 1882.] 

. I. Bonebrake, C. K. Holliday, J.S Waters, F. G. Adams, C. W. Blair, J, 
Slotter, T. D. Thacher, James Smith, Henry Booth, M. M. Murdock,-S. N. Wood, 
N.38. Goss, J. S. Emery, B. F. Simpson, J. M. Harvey, George W. Martin, E. @. 
Ross and John C. McCoy were chosen members of the board of directors for two 
years, in place of those whose term of office expires. 

The treasurer’s report was read, and a committee was appointed to audit it. 

Judge Emery presented a circular from the Chicago Historical Society, asking 
this society to cooperate in celebtating at New Orleans on the 16th of April, the 
two hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the mouth of the Mississippi, witha 
petition for signatures asking congress to take steps for such a celebration. 1t was 
voted to codperate with other societies in this matter. 


Directors’ Meeting.—A meeting of the board was held after the society adjourned, 
at which the following standing committees were appointed : 

Executive Commitiee.—J. P. St. John, P. I. Bonebrake, James Smith, F. P. 
Baker and Col. Holliday. 

Committee on Legislation.—P. I. Bonebrake, A. H. Horton and John Francis. 

Committee on Nominations.—C. K. Holliday, S. N. Wood, G. W. Martin, Gor. 
Robinson and Major Inman. 


American Ersnotocican Sociery. 

New York, Thursday, Feb. 23, 1882.—The annual meeting of the society was held 
this evening, and the following officers were elected for 1882 : 

President— Alexander I. Cotheal. 

Vice-Presidents—Charles E. West, LL.D., and Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL.D. 

Corresponding Secretary—Charles Short, LL.D. 

Recording Secretary—T. Stafford Drowne, D.D. 

Treasurer—Alexander I. Cotheal. 

Librarian—Henry T. Drowne. 

Executive Committee—George H. Moore, LL.D., Asa Bird Gardner, LL.D., and 
Henry T. Drowne. 

A learned and interesting paper was read by Professor Charles E. West, on the 
‘* Birthday of Christ and Roman Chronology.’ 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the Rev. Increase N. Tarzox, D.D., Historiographer of the Society. 


Tue historiographer would inform the society, that the sketches pre- 
pared for the Register are necessarily brief in consequence of the 
limited space which can be appropriated. All the facts, however, he is 
able to gather, are retained in the Archives of the Society, and will aid in 
more extended memoirs for which the “Towne Memorial Fund,” the gift 
of the late William B. Towne, A.M., is provided. Two volumes, printed 
at the charge of this fund, entitled “ Memorial Biographies,” edited by 4 
committee appointed for the purpose, have been issued. They contain 
memoirs of all the members who died from the organization of the society 
to the close of the year 1855. A third volume is in press. 


Samvet Foster Haven, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass., a corresponding member, 
admitted March 30, 1855, was born at Dedham, Mass., May 28, 1806, and died at 
Worcester, Mass., Sept. 5, 1881. 
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Mr. Haven was descended from Richard Haven, of Lynn, who was there soon after 
the first English settlement of the town. The first of the twelve children of Richard 
and Susanna Haven was born in Lynn in 1645. ‘The father of Mr. Haven was Hon. 
Samuel Haven, of Dedham. 

The subject of this sketch was graduated at Amherst College in 1826, in a class of 
twenty-five, of whom only four or five are now living. Among his class-mates were 
Bev. Robert E. Pattison, D.D., President of Waterville College (now Colby Uni- 
versity), Rev. Chauncey Colton, D.D., President of Bristol College and Professor 
of Sacred Rhetoric in Kenyon College, and Dr. Artemas Bullard. 

For forty-three years Dr. Haven served as the honored Librarian of the American 
Antiquarian Society of Worcester. At the semi-annual meeting of the society last 
April, in consequence of — failing health and strength, he resigned his office, 
and his resignation was accepted in accordance with his wishes. In this connec- 
tion, Dr. George E. Ellis, after referring to the wide variety of valuable papers 
which he had prepared and read at different times before the society, said : 

“ His familiarity with the contents of our rich and unique library, its books, man- 
uscripts, relics, maps, coins, portraits and other pictures, has been so extended and 
intelligent, that we might well conceive of him as permanently seated at his patient 
desk, with an outlook on its walls and shelves and making a catalogue of its trea- 
sures. Its collections have so largely grown under his administration, that he has 
had opportunity to form a deliberate acquaintance with them. He has twice, in- 
deed, superintended the disposal of the whole on shelves, in the alcoves and in the 
cabinet—once on the removal from the old hall, and again on the enlargement of 
the present one. Now that so admirable a portrait of him hangs on the wall, he 
will never be otherwise than present and active there, at least, to all who are now 
members of the society.’’ 


The Hon. Joun Born, A.M., of West Winsted, Ct., a resident member, admit- 
ted May 11, 1875, was born in Winsted March 17, 1799. He was son of James and 
Mary (Munro) Boyd. He was, in his remoter ancestry, of the Scotch-Irish stock, 
his earliest American ancestor coming to this country in the early part of the last 
century. 

The subject of this sketch was graduated at Yale College in the year 1821. Some 
of the prominent members of his class were Dr. Thomas Winthrop Voit, President 
of ‘Transylvania University, Dr. John Ripley Adams, and Dr. Nathaniel Bouton. 
He was united in marriage, May 17, 1831, to Miss Emily Webster Beers, of New 
Haven, Conn. She died Nov. 25, 1842. He was again married December 10, 1843, 
4o Mrs. Jerusha (Rockwell) Hinsdale. He studied lawand was admitted to the bar 
in 1825. From 1830 to 1835, he represented the town of Winsted in the General 
Assembly. For several years he was county commissioner. He was town clerk for 
many years, and Judge of Probate for fifteen years. He was also state Senator, and 
for three years Secretary of the State of Connecticut. For a long course of years he 
has been one of the prominent manufacturers of W insted. 

Mr. Boyd is the author of a finely arranged and excellent book of some 640 pages, 
entitled ‘** Annals of Winchester, Conn.’’ Seldom does one meet with a work of 
this kind which is more intelligently executed than this. 

In connection with the death of Mr. Boyd, the Connecticut Courant recalls a 
pleasing historical incident, showing how ‘* Mr. Boyd rescued from destruction a 
portion of the duplicate charters which Captain Joseph Wadsworth had saved from 
falling into the hands of Sir Edmund Andros on the night of Oct. 31, 1687.’’ The 
account is preserved in the fourth volume of the Connecticut Colonial Records, 
and is as follows : 

“In 1817 or 1818, while Mr. Boyd was preparing for college at. the Hartford 

mmar school, he boarded in the family of Rev. Mr. Flint of the South Church. 

ming in one day from school, he noticed on the workstand of Mrs. Bissell, the 
doctur’s mother-in-law, a dingy piece of parchment, covered on one side with black 
letter manuscript. In answer to his inquiries Mrs. Bissell told him that having 
oceasion for some pasteboard, her friend and neighbor Mrs. Wyllys had sent her 
this. Mr. Boyd proposed to procure for her a piece of pasteboard. in exchange for 
the parchment, to which Mrs. Bissell consented. It was not, however, until six or 
eight years had elapsed that Mr. Boyd examined. the parchment with care, when 
for the first time he learned what its contents were.”’ 
_ This was a portion of one of the skins on which the duplicate charter of Connec- 
ticut was written, and which, restored to its place, now hangs in the rooms of the 
Connecticut Historical Society. 

Mr. Boyd died at his home in West Winsted, Conn., Dec. I, 1881. 
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The Rey. Evaens Antuony Vetromite, D.D., a life member, had in his life-time 
a varied and peculiar history. He was born at Gallipoli, Italy, Feb. 22, 1819. He 
was the sun of Peter Paul Raphael Vetromiie, and the name of his mother was 
Maria Anthonia Margiotta, a native also of Gallipoli. 

More than forty years ago he came to this country. He was graduated as D.D, 
at the Catholic College at Georgetown, D. U., in 1848. He was noted as a linguist, 
and was well known as a missionary travelling among the Indian tribes of this coun- 
try. In his way he was a kind of modern John Eliot, so great was his interest in 
all that pertained to these forest tribes. He translated the bible into fourteen of the 
Indian languages, or idioms, as they may more properly be called, and undertook 
large plans of labor for their benefit. He gave himself in a special manner to the 
tribe of Indians called the Abnakis. He published a book in their language, called 
** Indian Good Book,’’ designed to instruct them in a simple = what would 
be for their best good. He had a deep interest also in the Penobscot and Passa. 
maquoddy Indians. Some time before his death he gave over to the Interior Depart- 
ment at Washington his large accumulations of manuscript pertaining to his stu- 
dies into the languages of the North American Indians. These manuscripts are 
regarded as very valuable, throwing much light upon obscure subjects. He tray- 
elled in the East and in the Holy Land, publishing the results of his researches, 

More than twenty years ago Father Vetromile was, for a time, connected with 
the College of the Holy Cross at Worcester, as Professor of Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy. This fact seems to suggest the breadth of his culture, for primarily he 
was a linguist. He was a man also of a truly large-hearted and generous spirit, 
giving freely to various charitable institutions, providing dowry to Italian girls, 
and leaving in his will money to the widows and orphans of the Passamaquoddy and 
Penobscot Indians. 

He was a member of many learned and scientific societies. He was admitted a 
resident member Feb. 15, 1869, and made himself a life member in 1871. 

After all his wanderings he died at last, in ae in his —— Gallipoli, 
Aug. 23, 1881, at the age of 62, He expressed a desire that his body might be bu- 
ried among the Passamaquoddy Indians. 


Cuarites Harter’ Cieavetanp, M.D. (Aaron,* Aaron,’ Col. Aaron,* Josiah? 
Josiah,” Moses'), a corresponding member, admitted Feb. 8, 1859, was born in Leb 
anon, N. H., August 29, 1817; married in Waterbury, Vt., 1844, Amelia P. At 
kins ; died in Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 1863. A grandson to a brother of Moses 
Cleaveland, the founder of Cleveland, Ohio, and in honor of whom that city was 
named. Physician and author. Graduated from the Medical Department of Dart- 
mouth College in 1843, having, previous to entering college, engaged in mercantile 
pursuits. Commenced practice of medicine at Waterbury, Vt., August 10, 1843, 
which place he left in July, 1853. He was Professor of Materia Medica and The- 
rapeutics in the Eclectic College of Medicine, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1854; and one of 
the editors of the College Journal until 1860, when in its place he published the 
Journal of Rational Medicine until 1863. Entered U.S. Army as surgeon, and died 
in that service at Memphis, Tenn., in December, 1863. 

He was an earnest active man in whatever he undertook. Published his Pro- 
nouncing Medical Lexicon, first in 1855 (of which there have been issued twenty- 
five editions to 1881), many pamphlets, a Yearly Physician's Pocket Memo 
randum. Wrote frequently for the journals before editing one of his own. The 
following are the titles of some of his works and contributions : Amylene, Alpha- 
betical Notes on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Are Mercurials Anti-Syphili- 
tics ? Alkalies, Oxides, Anti-Miasmatics, Causes and Cure of diseases of the Feet, 
Cancer of the Breast, Classification of Materia Medica, Carbuncle and Feruncle, 
Emeties, Dysentery, Diphtheria, Chloroform in Delirium ‘Tremens, On Chalybeates, 
General Observations on Fevers, Enteric Fever, Typhus and Enteric Fevers con- 
trasted, Intermittent Fever, Remittent Fever, Yellow Fever, Eruptive Fever, Scar 
let Fever, Small-pox, Vaccination, Re-vaccination, Varioloid, Eruptive Fevers con- 
trasted, Inflammatory Fevers, Miliary Fever, Milk Fever, Hectic Fever, Puerperal 
Fever, On the management of the Feet, Clothing of the Feet, Frost Bites, Chills, 
Exposure, Drowning, Medical Inhalations, Poisoning by Opium, Tincture Veratrum 
Viride, Strychnia and its Antidote, Physiology of the Mouth, Uterine Hemorrhage— 
Galvanism, Galvanism in Constipation, Galvenion, its application as a rem 
agent, Neuralgia of the Teeth—Odontalgia, Neuralgia of the Heart—Angina pecto- 
ris, Neuralgia of the Coccyx cocciodonia, Tonics ; Imponderable, a lecture delivered 
to the students of the Eclectic College of Medicine, Lead Poisoning. He was a mem- 
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ber of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. It is thought 

that he always regretted identifying himself with any school of medicine, beliey- 

ing it better to be of no sect, but to adopt the best thoughts and methods of all. 
Epuunp J. CLEVELAND. 


Col. ALBIGENcE WaLpo Putnam, a corresponding member, admitted Feb. 13, 1858, 
was born March Li, 1799, at ‘* Maple Shade ’’ (the old homestead), —— Blan- 
nerhassitt’s Island, and near Belpré, Ohio. His father, Aaron Waldo Putnam, was 
the second sun of Col. Israel Putnam, and was born at Pomfret, Conn. Col. Israel 
Putnam was the oldest son and aide-de-camp of Gen. Israel Putnam of the war of 
Independence, so that he was the great-grandson of Gen. Israel Putnam. 

The Putnam ancestor is John, who landed at Salem, Mass., in 1637; and in Eng- 
land and Wales the lines are said to be traced for a century farther back. 

The mother of Alhigence Waldo Putnam was the daughter of Judge Daniel Lor- 
ing, of Salem, Mass., whose father came to the territory north of the Chio in the 

ear 1788, in company with Col. Israel Putnam, Judge Loring, Col. Cushing, Maj. 

ice, Goodale, Bradford, Heiskell, and other retired officers of the Revolution, and 
settled on the rich body of land ten or fifteen miles below the Muskingum River, and 
named the settlement Belpré, or ** Beautiful Meadow.” 

Albigence Waldo Putnam was a graduate of the Ohio University (under Rev. 
Dr. Lindley). From Athens he went to Gallipolis. His mother wished him to study 
medicine, but his father thought that he had not the health or constitution, and it 
so happened that an old friend of the family, Gen. Nathaniel Cushing, desired to 
engage an intelligent, trusty, active young man as clerk in his retail dry-goods 
store at Gallipolis, and as the customers averaged about six a day, Putnam deter- 
mined to review his studies in German, Spanish. Italian and French. Such indul- 
gences did not please his ‘‘ General Merchant,’’ who complained of ** dusty shelves, 
soiled goods, talked about industrious habits,”’ &c. ; there was no mistaking the 
meaning. He said, ‘*‘ You ought to study a profession.’’? Putnam soon wearied 
the clerkship, and obtained boarding in a French family, and perfected himself in 
that language. ] 

It was a good providence, and a cause of thankfulness then and ever, that he 
became acquainted with Samuel Finley Vinton, then commencing the practice of 
law at Gallipolis, and was indebted to him for the study of law and the use of his 
extensive library. He read in his office and occasionally was examined by him. 
Having finished his studies in law and French, with Vinton and father Etienne, in 
1821 he was examined by the Judges of the Supreme Court of Ohio, and obtained 
licence to practise as attorney and counsellor. Tn 1822 his father and mother died 
within three days of each other of violent sickness and fevers then raging in the 
settlement. His older brother, William Pitt Putnam, administered upon the estate, 
and retained the homestead. Putnam then resolved to go out into ‘‘ the wide, wide 
world, and gather honey and bee bread from every opening flower.”” He reached 
Port Gibson, Miss. (the home of his bachelor uncle Israel Loring), December 24, 
1822. Le built an office in his uncle’s yard, where he soon collected law books to 
the value of $600, afterwards increased to $1500. The first year he obtained a 
temporary licence to practice, and in due time from the Supreme Court. Ere long 
he had the most profitable collection business in the circuit, perhaps in the state. 
He became director in the first and best managed bank ever in operation in Missis- 
sippi, ‘‘ The Bank of Mississippi.’’ From this and some large claims entrusted to 
him, he at one time had more than a half million of notes and protested bills of the 
Natchez and New Orleans branches of the United States Bank. His brother-in- 
law (Thomas Henderson), of Natchez, was cashier of the bank there. He had en- 
tered upon a busy and —— professional career ; his mind and heart were intent 
upon its duties, but still he was not greedy of gain. He was nota miser; he was 
the lawyer for the widow, the friend of the orphan. 

In April, 1825, he married Catherine Ann Lerier, eldest daughter of Col. George 
W. Lerier (son of General or Governor Jobn Lerier, of Tennessee). He was visit- 
ing her aunt (Mrs. Daniel Vertner) at their lovely residence (‘‘ Burlington ’’) near 
Port Gibson, Miss. After accumulating a fortune in Mississippi, his health failed, 
and he moved to Tennessee in 1839, settled at ‘‘ Waverley Place,”’ a beautiful home 
within two miles of Nashville. He became very much interested in encouraging 
manufacturing establishments. He struggled hard to sustain an interest in home 
industry, and his losses by surety and the like were $50,000. But possessed of a 
comfortable fortune, he devoted his leisure to literary pursuits, and was one of the 
founders, and for several years president of the Tennessee Historical Society. He 
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was also the author of a work entitled, ‘“‘ The History of Middle Tennessee,” evine- 
ing considerable research among the facts and traditions connected with the earl 
settlement of this region. In this department Col. Putnam was an enthusiast, and 
his labors were abundant. His literary labors are so identified with the history of 
middle Tennessee, as a scholar and accomplished man of letters, that he enjoyed a 
reputation which was recognized even beyond the borders of his adopted state. His 
christian virtues were of that high order which mark the true disciple of Jesus, 
while in none of the relations of fife did he fall short of his duty. He sustained a 
heavy loss of property by the war, and died January 20, 1869, mourned after as 
a man so worthy, a citizen so valuable, a scholar so profound, a Mason so true, and 
a Christian so steadfast. He was an Elder in the first Presbyterian Church of Nash- 
ville for thirty years. 

He left four children, all daughters. Anson NELson. 


Srepnen Warrtney Puanix, Esq., a corresponding member, admitted Aug. 15, 
1867, was born in the city of New York May 25, 1839, and died at his residence in 
the same city, Nov. 3, 1881. 

The father of Mr. Phoenix was the Hon. Jonas Phillips Phoenix, who was born in 
Middletown, N. J., Jan. 14, 1788. His mother was Mary (Whitney) Phoenix, 
daughter of Stephen and Harriet (Suydam) Whitney, who was born in the city of 
New York, April 5, 1810. 

The subject of this sketch was graduated at Columbia College in 1859. From the 
same institution he received the degree of A.M. in 1862, and of LL.B. in 1863. 
Since that time he has resided in New York, having had his summer residence 
(Harbor View) some years at Newport, R. I. 

Mr. Phoenix was descended from Alexander Phoenix, who was his first American 
ancestor upon these shores, and who settled in New York in 1640. The line ot de- 
scent from Alexander' was successively through Jacob,? Alexander,’ Alexander,* 
Daniel,® and Jonas Phillips* already named. He was therefore of the seventh gene- 
ration from his earliest American ancestor. < 

Ou his mother’s side he was descended from Henry Whitney, who was an early 
inhabitant of Norwalk, Conn., and who was interested in some of the ancient set- 
tlements on Long Island, especially about Southold. 

Mr. Phoenix has interested himself to a very large degree in preserving the records 
both of his father’s and mother’s families. The three large and costly volumes de- 
voted to the Whitney family of Connecticut are among our richest specimens of 

nealogical lore. Blessed with wealth, he has taken delight in doing honor to 

is forefathers, and spending his money freely in preserving their memorials. He 
has been alike industrious in gathering up the facts pertaining to the Phoenix name 
and development on these western shores. 

Hardly any one in the country had made a larger collection of genealogical books 
and helps to genealogical study. For anything curious or valuable in this line he 
was ready to bestow almost any amount of money to possess himself of it. His 
large collection of books and manuscripts in this line he bequeathed, with $15,000 
in money, to the New York Historical Society, of which he was a life member. 

uests were also made to Columbia College, the American Museum of Natural 
History, and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in the city of New York. Colum- 
= — receives the general books of his library, and probably half a million 
of dollars. 

Mr. Phoenix was a life member of the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Society, trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and corresponding member 
of several other societies. 


Samvuet Tyuus, F.S.A., of Lowestoft, Suffolk, England, a corresponding member, 
admitted April 2, 1852, died at Lowestoft April 29, 1871. 

Mr. Edwin C. Ireland, clerk of the London Society of Antiquaries, has furnished 

ng brief obituary of him, from the report of the Suffulk Institute 
of Archzolgy and Natural History, 1871-2, page 4: 

‘* The society is reminded of the loss it has sustained in the death of its founder 
and late secretary, Mr. Samuel Tymms, F.S.A. From the year 1848, when the 
society was established as ‘The Bury and West Suffolk Archeological Institute,’ 
until the year 1867, Mr. 'Tymms acted as secretary and treasurer ; in that year 
failing health compelled him to resign these offices, but he continued to be the edi- 
tor of the Proceedings until the day of his death in 1871. A glance through the 
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earlier volumes of the Proceedings will show how much the interest of the society 
was enhanced by his labors and research. In the first volume, out of thirty-eight 

apers no less than eleven bear the signature of Samuel Tymms, and to these must 
fe added the notes of all the meetings. Besides the papers contributed to the trans- 
actions of this society, Mr. Tymms wrote a history of St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. 
Edmunds, and edited the volume of Bury Wills, published by the Camden Society. 
Mr. Tymms left several volumes of notes, chiefly extracts from papers and docu- 
ments bearing upon the history and antiquities of the county ; also a few antiqui- 
ties found at Stow, or in the neighborhood of Bury. These things were offered to 
the society for purchase, and through the liberality of some of the members the 
objects from Stow, &c., have been bought and placed in the museum ; but the coun- 
cil having no common fund at its disposal which it could employ in ee 
documents or papers, and the value of the MSS. being much beyond any sum whic 
could be raised by a special subscription, the offer of purchasing the MSS. had re- 
luctantly to be declined. It is to be hoped that they may find a resting place in the 
library of our National Museum.” 


Hon. Joun Paetps Putnam, A.M., a resident member, admitted Nov. 15, 1875, 
was born in Hartford, Conn., March 21, 1817. He was the son of George Putnam, 
born in Hartford, Conn., September 12, 1793, and of Ann Shepard, born also in 
Hartford, Nov. 9, 1792. It is often said that all the Putnams in this country are 
descended from John Putnam, who was of Salem, Mass., 1634. But Judge Put- 
nam, in conversation with the writer, claimed that this was not so, and that he 
himself, though of the same family (Puttenham) of England, traced his descent 
from a brother or near relative of ohn Putnam, of Salem. Mr. Putnam was 
graduated at Yale College in 1837, at the age of twenty, and among his distinguish- 
ed classmates may be mentioned Secretary Evarts, Chief Justice Waite, Judge 
Pierrepont, and Dr. Andrew L. Stone, of San Francisco. 

He was united in marriage, Sept. 21, 1842, with Harriette Day, daughter of the 
Hon. Thomas Day, and niece of President Jeremiah Day, of Yale College. 

His law studies were pursued at the Harvard Law School, where he received the 
degree of LL.B. in 1839. 

Je also followed up his law studies in the office of the Hon. Sidney Bartlett. He 
edited several volumes of the United States Digest. He held fora time the office 
of the Judge of Probate in the County of Suffolk. He was in the Massachusetts 
house of representatives in the years 1851 and ’52. In 1859, when the Superior 
Court was established, he was made one of the judges, which office he has since 
held. ‘'he Boston Journal says of him : 

‘** Judge Putnam has led a blameless, useful Jife, respected by the bar for his 
marked urbanity, and regarded by the whole community as a most worthy citizen. 
His literary tastes led him to devote his leisure hours to congenial studies. He was 
a collector of coins and skilled in numismatics. In 1868 he was one of the Board 
< N+ oan fur the annual examination of the United States Mint in Phila- 

elphia. 

Besides his prominent and honorable position as a lawyer and a judge, Mr. Putnam 
had a decided literary and artistic taste. For years he has been president of the 
Apollo Club. At his fancral in Trinity Church, the Club attended in a body, and 
their singing was one of the marked features of that occasion. He died in Boston 
January 4, 1882. He leaves a wife and two daughters. 


Tsomas Crane Wates, Esq.,a life member and benefactor, was born in Stough- 
ton, Mass., Nov. 10, 1805, and died in the city of Boston, Dec. 11, 1880. He was 
admitted to membership Dec. 10, 1870. 

His earhest American ancestor was Nathaniel? Wales, son of John? Wales, of 
Idle, Yorkshire (Reaister, xxxv. 72), who came over in 1635 in the ship James of 
Bristol, and had for one of his fellow-passengers the famous Mr. Richard Mather, 
who in the following year began his pastorate at Dorchester. Mr. Wales took the 
oath of allegiance = was made a freeman in 1637. The name Nathaniel has been 
a truly ancestral one in this family. The line of descent from the founder has been 
through Nathaniel,® Nathaniel, Thomas,®.Nathaniel® and Samuel.’ 

The last named was the father of the subject of this sketch. He was born in that 
part of the ancient town of Braintree now known as Stoughton, June 19, 1760. He 
married Mary Crane, who was born in Milton April 22, 1764. 

The boy Thomas Crane* Wales, after receiving such education as was afforded by 
the town schools of Stoughton, was placed at the age of fourteen as clerk and helper 
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in the retail shoe store of Mr. Amos Fitch, of Boston. After passing through some 
changes, in 1824, at the age of 19, he went into the retail shve trade for himself, 
In 1826, December 7, at the age of twenty-one, he was united in marriage with 
Miss Mary Rebecca Holmes, daughter of Barzillai Holmes. She was the mother of 
his large family of children, four sons and seven daughters. She died in Jan. 1872, 

As his business enlarged it was divided, and he took the wholesale department 
and relinquished the retail trade to others. In 1837, in the time of the great finan- 
cial depression throughout the country, Mr. Wales failed in business. He was able 
to pay, after a little time, ail borrowed money and endorsed paper, and fifty per 
cent. upon otherclaims. In 1859 he had been so prospered in business that he paid 
off the other fifty per cent. on the old claims that were dead by the law of limitation. 
In 1866 he had the pleasure of squaring the whole interest account in these transac- 
tions. An act so manly and honorable ought to be made known far and wide as a 
bright and shining example. 

In the year 1825 Mr. Wales bought a pair of india-rubber shoes of a sailor who 
had brought them from South America. He exhibited them in his store window, 
where they wege inspected by the passers by as a great curiusity. This was the be- 
ginning of the india-rubber shoe business in Boston. From that time till his death 

e was connected in many forms and ways with this business. He was one of the 
largest owners under the Goodyear patents, worked by the Naugatuck Co. He 
owned also the Wales patent arctic gaiter. Business prospered in hishand. Seven 
of his children survived him. 


Capt. Ampross Haskett Waits, a benefactor and life member, admitted to mem- 
bership May 12, 1871, was born Dec. 17, 1800, in. Marblehead, Mass. 

His pee, John White (born September, 1756, died Oct. 15, 1833) and Ruth 
Haskell (born September, 1757, died August 21, 1808), were married September, 
1780. His father was a soldier in the Revolution, serving in Col. Glover’s famous 
regiment, and crossed the Delaware with Washington. He also served again in the 
war of 1812, this time upon the sea, and being taken prisoner by the British, lay 
in an English prison until the peace. The first experiences of the son were also 
connected with the war. Gving to sea at the age of thirteen with his uncle Thomas 
Haskell, when off Cape Ann the vessel was boarded by H. M. Sloop of War Dart, 
the officers of which supposed the unoffending vessel to be a privateer. At the age 
of twenty-one Mr. White was 4 supercargo, and soon became commander of a ves- 
sel at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three years. He followed a sea-faring life 
for thirty consecutive years, twelve of which were in the Batavia and China trade, 
in which his intelligent observation at that early period of trade with those coun- 
tries amassed a store of interesting recollections. 

In 1824 he became a resident of Newburyport, but after leaving the sea in 1846 
(or 1847) he removed to Boston and went into business as a Calcutta merchant, in 
which he continued until within a few years of his death, being associated with 
Nathaniel Mayhew ; after whose death he was in partnership with Benjamin L. 
Allen—both of Boston. 

In 1834 Mr. White married Harriet, daughter of Oliver and Ruth (Lurvy) Spald- 
ing, of Newburyport. (Mr. Spalding, born in 1782 in that part of Chelmsford now 
called Lowell, died in 1853. His wife, born in Amesbury, died Dec. 16, 1860. They 
were married in,1808.) Mrs. White died in Dorchester, June 2, 1865. Two daugh- 
a. Harriet R. and Emma 8. White, survive, while a third, Caroline, died in 
infancy. 

Capt. White wasa man worthy of the respect and honor in which he was held by 
those who knew him. He was of that school of integrity and sterling manliness 
which is trained in the seafaring life, where so many of the strongest traits of New 
England character have been formed. Something of the genuine quality of the 
winds and the waves which he had learned to control, and uf the free sunshine of 
the open sky, seemed to have been absorbed by him as by so many of those men who 
have lived close to the elemental forces of the natural world,—and a religion which 
was at the foundation of his character. 

He was a member of the Newburyport Marine Society, to which, and to the New 
England Historic, Genealogical Society, the Marine Society and Seaman’s Friend 
Society of Boston, he left liberal bequests. He died in Buston June 3, 1881. 

Henry W. Foote. 


Sauvgt Wricat Puetps, Esq., a corresponding member, admitted June 8, 1847, 
was born at Marblehead, Mass., July 24, 1811, and died on the St. John’s River, 
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Florida, Sept. 12, 1879. The place of his residence in later years was Sandusky, 
Vhio, where he owned and carried on a large vineyard with such success that it was 
to him a source of wealth. He was in Florida at the time of his death, where 
he had before spent several winters because of impaired health. His father—whose 
name was also Samuel Wright Phelps—was born Nov. 6, 1783. His wife was Har- 
riet Eliza Drake, daughter of Simon and Love (Muchmore) Drake, of Concord, 
N.H. She was sister of the late Samuel G. Drake, historian of Boston. She was 
united in marriage with Mr. Phelps April 19, 1836. 

Going back to his remoter ancestors, his grandfather was Roger Phelps, born 
March |, 1761, and his great-grandfather, William Phelps, born in 1730; and if 
we could go back to the early New England days we should probably find that his 
first American ancestor came over in the Mary & John, in 1630, as one of the War- 
ham and Maverick Company. 

Mr. Phelps had but one child, a daughter named Martha Galusha, who was horn 
March 30, 1837, and died at the age of 30, Sept 5, 1867. This daughter was beau- 
tiful and accomplished. ‘The father had spared nothing in the way of her culture 
and education, and when she died life became to him something very different from 
what it had been before. With an abundance of this world’s goods, he was alone, 
without wife or daughter, and engaged in an ineffectual search after health. 

Mr. Phelps went from Marblehead, his native place, in early life, with his fa- 
ther’s family, in their removal to the new state of Ohio. They settled in Hamilton 
County in the vicinity of Cincinnati. His father first engaged in the business of 
distilling, but after some years this was given up, and father and son united in a 
firm for carrying on the stove and foundry business. This continued till the father’s 
death, when Mr. Phelps became connected with some of the old firms in the hard- 
ware business. He retired from all these forms of business about twenty-four years 
ago. His vineyard at Sandusky he undertook rather as a recreation than otherwise, 
but from his thorough business habits he turned it into a financial success. 
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The St. Clair Papers. The Life and Public Services of Arthur St. Clair, Soldier 
of the Revolutionary War ; President of the Continental Congress; and Gover- 
nor of the North-western Territory; with his Correspondence and other Papers: 
Arranged and annotated by Wintiam Henry Smuirn. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
&Co. 1881. 2 vols. 8vo. vol. i. pp. xli.+609. Vol. ii. p. 44+649. Price $6. 
There is no denying that St. Clair has stood in the minds of the American people, 

both in his own day and since, for a very ape gree character. He was unsuc- 
cessful at Quebec in 1776; he lost the post of Ticonderoga in 1777, to the unmea- 
sured dissatisfaction and dismay of the whole country; and in 1791 his army of 
defence was routed near the head waters of the Wabash, by the Indians, who were 
threatening the North-western Territory. ‘This last disaster laid that whole terri- 
tory open to a four years’ reign of terror, till the quieting of the savages in 1795. 
Appointed governor of that territory in 1788, he was in constant disagreement with 
the judges, and his relations with the general assembly were frequently so strained 
as to obstruct the necessary communication.’ More than sixty years, however, have 
elapsed since his death, and the publication of these papers putting us in possession 
of far more accurate knowledge than we have hitherto had concerning him, makes 
it not improper to re-open the evidence. 

This has been done by Mr. Smith, the editor of these volumes, which, as indicated 
above, include St. Clair’s correspondence, official papers, and other collateral papers, 
and minutes of the successive annual sessions of the territorial government, 1788- 
1802.2 Prefixed to the papers also is a summarized record of St. Clair’s whole career, 


' «St. Clair Papers,” v. i. p. 223. 
2 Mr. Smith has als» incorporated into the work portions of the valuable Harmar and 
Worthington papers, which throw no little light on the subject. 
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now for the first time authentically prepared. Mr. Smith’s work gives evidence of a 
thorough study of the subjects in all their bearings, and renders the publication one of 
the most important of recent contributions to American history. With great pa- 
tience and a reasonable freedom from bias, he has presented the facts for candid 
consideration ; and he has well nigh vindicated St. Clair from the most of what 
the public has had to urge in his condemnation, at the same time strikingly indi- 
cating the unremitting sinister fortune which attended him.* 

His military career cannot here be examined, though this work invests it with 
fresh interest, and is, is fact, likely to awaken fresh controversy. The chief inter- 
est of these papers lies in the light they throw on the beginnings of government in 
the North-western Territory,? with which he was so eouniae identified as its 
governor during its first fourteen years. It should be remembered that the war of 
independence was fought to its close chiefly by colonists inhabiting the thin fringe of 
settlements along the Atlantic coast ; and that when the treaty of peace in 1783 
gave to the just fledged nation lands limited not by the Alleghanies but by the Mis- 
sissippi,® it was a wholly new conception,—almost a revelation,—to the larger part 
of the American people. Lord Bacon, in his essay on ‘‘ Honour,’’ was not lack- 
ing in his usual discernment in putting ‘‘ founders of states and commonwealths ” 
** in the first place ’’ Those who laid the foundations of this territory, buth in 
establishing the ordinance, and in administering the government under it, have no 
inferior claim to honor, though not of course to be compared with the founders of 
the original colonies. 

The ordinance of 1787 has had the fortune to be ascribed to more than one pub- 
lic man of that period. The chief, though undeserved honor, of originating its 
essential provisions was for many years given to Mr. Dane,* a delegate from Masra- 
cnusetts to the congress of the confederation. As recently as 1856 it has been main- 
tained® that Mr. Jefferson was chiefly responsible for it. In 1876, however, Mr. 
W. F. Poole brought forward conclusive evidence® to show that the real originator 
was Dr. Cutler, of Massachusetts, not himself a member of congress, but person- 
ally interested in the settlements on the Ohio, and consequently bringing his influ- 
ence to bear on congress. What Mr. Poole has thus demonstrated will stand ; yet 
the result of Mr. Smith's investigations’ is to bring still another figure into promi- 
nence in connection with it, and this is St. Clair himself.* He was at this very 
time president of congress, had been conversant with the successive movements 
towards this legislation, and, as Dr. Cutler’s diary® shows, had been in consulta- 
tion with him and others representing the interests of the settlers. An important 
part of the ordinance as adopted, Mr. Smith attributes to him.?° 

But he was to have a still more intimate connection with that territory. To him 
was almost immediately entrusted"! the practical work of bringing this wilderness into 
the condition of a civilized community. To realize the almost incredible drudgery, 
financial loss, deprivations and personal misrepresentations which this involved, 


1 The injustice of congress in neglecting to allow his just financial claim is well known. 

2 The whole of vol. 2 is concerned with this topic. 

3 By far the most lucid statement of the extent and relations of the various parcels of 
land forming this great public domain is to be found in H. B. Adams’s monograph on 
‘“* Maryland’s influence in founding a national commonwealth.” (No. 11, Fund publica- 
tions, Maryland Historical Scciety.) One of the desiderata in our historical literature is 
certainly a “ History of the territorial development of the United States.” It is gratifying 
to know that this work is likely to be undertaken by a New England student of history. 

4 See, for instance, Mr. Webster’s “ Works,” v. 3, p. 262-64. 

5 By Gov. Edward Coles, in his pamphlet on “ The history of the ordinance of 1787.” 

6 “Dr. Cutler and the ordinance of 1787,” by W. F. Poole. First printed in the North 
American Review, April, 1876. 

7 “St. Clair Papers,” v. i. p. 118-386, where the facts in the case are discussed. See also 
v. . p. 603-17, where the proceedings in the congress are reprinted from original publi- 
cations. 

8 Mr. Smith’s treatment of the question of ‘‘ authorship ” is very satisfactory. He briefly 
indicates all the accessible information, as it relates to St. Clair, Cutler, Dane, Jefferson, 
King, Carrington and others, but reaches this very sensible conclusion : ‘* Surely there was 
not one, but many authors.” Ny 1, p. 135.) For much that is of interest relating to the 
slavery question, see v. 1, p. 121-23, 131-34, 205-6; v. 2, p. 313, 588. 

® Dr. Cutler’s diary and papers still remain unpublished, owing to reasons not very sat- 
sy 4 - -~ > e points out. (North American Review, v. 122, p. 264.) 

ee v. 1, p. 131. 

1 The ordinance was passed July 27, 1787; St. Clair was chosen governor Oct. 5, 1787; 

he formally took charge of the government July 15, 1788. 
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oné must read the correspondence itself. Nor is there space to do more than glance 
at some of the points of issue between the governor a the various opposing par- 

ties. St. Clair held that the ordinance itself prescribed the sources whence the ter- 
ritorial laws were to be drawn; moreover, when certain acts had been passed 
contrary to this view, he secured legislation from congress authorizing repeal ;? in 
1795, on the revision of the laws, so well did he adapt the provisions of previous 
legislation and of the common law of England® to the specific purposes of the ter- 
ritorial system, that, in the language of a recent Chief Justice of the United States, 

‘it may be doubted whether any culony, at so early a period after its first establish- 

ment, ever had one so good.’’* His attitude towards the creation of new counties,® 
the establishment of new offices and the adoption of the state form of government, 

was one of wise conservatism ,* a trait not excessively common in border settlements. 

To his political wisdom and firmness, as we can now see (and as it was impossible 
that his contemporaries should see), the succeeding generations are indebted for 
the substantial foundations of their institutions. 

On the bitterness of party politics these papers throw unexpected light. The 
question of admitting Ohio as a state was discussed from the consideration whether 
it would be an accession to the federalist or republican side,’ just such a question 
in fact as the ‘* Kansas-Nebraska ’’ question fifty years later. Towards t he 
end of his administration, the opposition to Gov. St. Clair took on an almost 
purely political significance ; and his removal from office in 1802 was only a part of 
the general movement which resulted in the complete overthrow of the federalists, 
and brought the Jefferson party everywhere into power. ‘‘ The very midsummer 
days of party passion’’ were these—to use the editor’s very apt expression*—and 
his remark is abundantly borne out by some of the correspondence here printed. 
One of St. Clair’s own letters? would well serve as an example. Nor was this the 
only respect in which Gov. St. Clair failed to exhibit the highest prudence ;'° and 
no one is likely ever to claim for him genius of the highest rank. Yet he was, as 
we can now see, in instance after instance, a most faithful and serviceable, though 
not a brilliant public servant. St. Clair deserved well of his country. His own 
day was indeed ‘ the day of small things” for that North-western Territory of 
which he affectionately (and not improperly) styled himself ‘‘ the father ;’""! but 
within its limits are now included the five powerful states, whose united popula- 
tion in 1880 comprised more than 11,000.000 of our total 50,000,000 ; and here are 
also situated eight out of the thirty-five cities whose population exceeds 50,000. By 
the re-apportionment bill of the present year, these five states will have in con- 
gress 74 representatives out of 325. Nor will it be forgotten that, within a little 
more than twenty years, four presidents have been chosen from their limits. It 
is no less fitting than creditable that these valuable papers should have been given 
to the public through the agency and at the expense of the state government of 
Ohio, the earliest of the five to have a separate organization.'* 

By William E. Foster, A.M., of Providence, R. I. 


The Evelyns in America. Compiled from Family Papers and other Sources. 1608- 
1805. Edited and Annotated by G. D. Scutt. Printed for Private Circulation 
by Parker & Co., Oxford, England, 1881. 8vo. pp. 392. 250 copies only printed. 


The various papers that have been published through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Scull upon subjects relating to our country, led us to look forward with pleasure 


1 « St. Clair Papers,” v. 2, pp. 72-78. 

2 «St. Clair Papers,” v. 1, p. 188. 

3 St. Clair was educated at the University of Edinburgh. 

‘ Chief Justice Chase. See his “ Preliminary sketch,” prefixed to the ‘ Statutes of 
pl of the North-western Territory,” 1833. See also “ St. Clair Papers,” v. 2, p. 

5 See, for instance, v. 2, p. 477-79. 

6 See v. 2, p. 417-20, 482-83, 550. 

7 “ $t. Clair Papers,” v. 1, p. 238. 

8 Do, v. 2, p. 571. 

® Do., v. 2, p. 599-601. 

10 See, for instance, p. 375-78 of Judge Jacob Burnet’s ‘‘ Notes on the early settlement of 
the North-western Territory,” a work second only to these volumes, perhaps, in its import- 
ance as relating to the subject. Mr. Smith, who everywhere mentions Burnet’s impartiality 
with the utmost respect, has quoted a part of this chapter from Burnet (St. Clair Papers, 
v. 1, p. 231-34), but not all. 

N “St. Clair | v. 2. p. 593. 

8 The typographical errors are not numerous, nor do they in general affect the sense. 
“Tndian Territory,” however (v. 2, p. 546), should plainly be “ Indiana Territory.” 
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toward the perusal of this, his latest compilation, and as we have read it, we could 
but thank him for furnishing to us so much information relating to the early histo- 
ry of our country. 

The volume opens with an account of George Evelyn, his arrival at Kent Island, 
his apparent support of William Claiborne, his subsequent usurpation, and his final 
subserviency to the government of Maryland, in payment for which he receives the 
title of Lord of the Manor of Evelinton. The subsequent sad fate of the infant 
settlement, owing to his treachery and neglect, its revolt and submission to Lord 
Baltimore, form an interesting narrative, which has been exhumed by Mr. Scull 
from the depositions taken in Virginia in 1640, and which are still preserved in the 
State Paper Office in London. Following this we have a reprint of a ‘* Description 
of the Province of New Albion,”’ which was originally published in 1648, and was 
in 1837 reprinted by that indefatigable bibliophile, Peter Force. 

The most interesting of all articles in the book to New Englanders are the Letters 
of William Glanville ‘Evelyn, from the fact that they were written by this young 
gentleman when he was serving his country as Captain in the King’s Own, during 
the early portion of the Revolutionary War. It seems indeed marvellous that at 
this period of our existence as a nation, the old musty letters of an English coun- 
try house should add their contribution to the facts of history, and be placed side 
hy side with the old documents of our early patriots. The letters bring vividly to 
our minds this handsome English youth, with his intense loyalty, his love of Old 
England, his strong prejudice against New England and America, and show how 
with the same devotion to country which nerved our ancestors, he walked the path 
of his duty to Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill. Little did he imagine as he 
eamped on Boston Common and indited these letters, so full of tender pathos and 
trusting love to the dear ones over the water, that a hundred years should pass 
away and those letters be read by the descendants of those who were then about 
him, but for whose opinion and bravery he had the utmost contempt. He was never 
to return. On the 18th of October, 1776, at the skirmish at Throg’s Neck, he was 
killed while in the van of the assault, and his body buried in an unknown grave 
in the city of New York. 

The letters of Colonel Harcourt, also written from America at a later period, 1776 
-7. are interesting, and furnish material hitherto unattainable. 

The letters of Capt. John Montrésor, who was an engineer in the service of the 
crown not only during the Revolution, but who was present at the taking of Louis- 
bourg in 1758, and at Quebec the year following, are replete with valuable and in- 
teresting facts. This gentleman was appointed by George III. chief-engineer of 
America in 1776. He marched from Boston with Lord Percy towards Lexington, 
and was of service, if we may judge from his own statement, in securing the bridge 
across the Charles River at Cambridge, thus preventing the grenadiers and light 
infantry from being cut off by the American forces pursuing. He relates that dur- 
ing his residence in Boston he was twice in danger of being assassinated by rebels, 
once by Doctor Cooper and once by Samuel Dyer. For nearly a quarter of a century 
this man acted as an engineer, a profession in which his father had seen distin- 
guished service befure him. The readers of the Recister will remember the very 
interesting account of his journey from Quebec across Maine in 1760, which was 
communicated by Mr. Scull to the January number of this magazine. 

The only regret we experience in regard to this book is its rareness. It will be 
impossible for the readers who are interested in historical matters to get a sight of 
it, unless within the precincts of some library. We trust that the benefit of Mr. 
Scull’s researches will not be denied to the reading public, and that a trade edition 
will be printed, for it isa pity that a compilation so replete with valuable historical 
memoranda should be within the reach of comparatively a few readers. 

By Daniel T. V. Huntoon, Esq., of Canton, Mass. 


Verrazano the Explorer: Being a Vindication of his Letter and Voyage, with an 
Examination of the Map of Hieronimo da Verrazano, and a Dissertation upon the 
Globe of Vipius. To whichis prefixed a Bibliography of the subject. By B. F. 
De Costa. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1880. Royal 8vo. pp. 82. With 
Portraits, Maps and Illustrations. 

Tt has passed into general history, into school books and cyclopzedias, that Gio- 
vanni da Verrazano, a Florentine navigator, discoverer and adventurer ‘‘ of good fam- 
ily,’’ made a voyage to North America while in the service of King Francis I., of 
France, in 1524, during which he sailed along the Atlantic coast and described New 
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England. A letter giving an account of this voyage and describing the country 
visited, was first printed in Ltalian in 1556. It was embraced in a collection of voy- 
ages published by Giovanni (or Giambattista) Ramusio, a distinguished Italian 
author, Secretary of the Council of Venice, ambassador and traveller, who died in 
1557. ‘This letter described a voyage along the Atlantic coast from latitude 34° to 
50°. Accepted as authentic, as the relation of an actual voyage of discovery, it has 
formed a part of early history, unquestioned in its genuineness, for a period of more 
than three hundred years, and Verrazano has been spoken of by all historians as the 
earliest French explorer of our coast, and possibly the first to enter New York bay. 
In 1863 the late Mr. Buckingham Smith, while U.S. Consul to one of the ports 
near Madrid, and while engaged in investigations concerning early Spanish voy- 
ages to America, the results of which were published after his death in the elegant 
edition of his ‘* Relation of Cabeca de Vaca ;”’ discovered in the Spanish archives 
documents, which led him to hold serious doubts as to the authenticity of this nar- 
rative generally attributed to Verrazano. The results of his inquiries were embodied 
by Mr. Smith in a paper read before the New York Historical Society in 1864, and 
printed in that year. This was followed in 1871 by a paper read betore the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society by Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, who took the opposite view 
of the subject, maintaining the genuineness of the Verrazano letter, and defending 
its authority with great skill, learning and ingenuity. Four years later the Hon. 
Henry C. Murphy, in a work devoted to the Voyage of Verrazano [New York, 
1875, 8vo. pp. 198], gave his reasons for believing the letter a fabrication ‘‘ intro- 
duced by Ramusio into his collection without proper scrutiny.’”’ This fraudulent 
or spurious letter is by no one of these learned investigators attributed to Verraza- 
no, but to some one of his countrymen anxious to secure for Italy the glory more 
credibly belonging to Estevan Gomez, a Portuguese, who went as chief pilot with 
Magellan and has the credit of visiting the coast of Carolina in 1525. The above 
named monographs were reviewed in the Reaister [vol. xxx. p. ny | for January, 
1816, by the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, in which the various points brought under 
discussion to prove the spurious nature of the letter, were very understandingly 
stated, and the conclusions of Mr. Murphy emphatically endorsed. At this point 
in the controversy regarding the authenticity of the Verrazano letter, the author 
of the elaborate monograph under notice came forward with a modest little six- 
teen page tract, so small as to have hardly béen noticed but by the most pains- 
taking reader and collector, entitled ‘‘ Verrazano: A Motion fur the Stay of Judg- 


ment, — from the columns of a local newspaper, and published anony- 


mously. From that time (1876), Mr. De Costa seems to have made this letter 
and voyage the subject of prolonged special investigation and study—not only 
by an examination of all sources of information in our own country, but by a 
diligent study of the treasures of foreign archives. As in his ‘‘ Stay of Judg- 
ment ’’ Mr. De Costa brings an acute insight and rare knowledge of early Ameri- 
can explorations to bear upon the subject, showing the weaknesses of the charges 
made against the letter, so in this last and more full examination does he carry out 
in the minutest detail the careful scrutiny of the unprejudiced, impartial historian, 
but a historian who thoroughly believes in the true theory of his case. ‘The essays 
making up this unique volume are as follows: I. The Letter of Verrazano ; Il. The 
Voyage of Verrazano ; III. The Verrazano Map: 1V. The Globe of Vipius. They 
have previously appeared in the pages of the Magazine of American History, and 
are therefore well coun to historical students, who will doubly prize them in the 
completed form in which they now appear. We need not go over in detail the 
ground traversed. It is sufficient to say that each chapter displays the ripe scholar- 
ship, patient investigation, faithfulness to detail, and abundant fairness and impar- 
tiality which have ever characterized whatever Mr. De Costa has trusted to public 
judgment. If all cannot agree with him that the voyage, and letter, and map, are 
fully established and vindicated as historic realities, severally supported as true after 
the severest tests, we are sure no unprejudiced, intelligent reader who has carefully 
followed Mr. De Costa through pages so abundantly fortified by ample historic illus- 
tration and reference, but will ae tebe made out a wonderfully strong case, one’ 
which is an honor to historic inquiry, and upon which he may safely rest his claims 
to high recognition as a judicious, painstaking, careful and accurate interpreter of 
difficult historical problems. 

Much may be said in praise of the attractive style in which the work is issued, 
and the interesting illustrations that embellish it. The paper is heavy, the margin 
liberal, the edges uncut. There are two portraits, four large maps, a map of the 
Vipius globe of 1542, and five smaller illustrations (maps, autographs, inscriptions, 
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ete.) in the text. The larger illustrations are very fingly executed, and add greatly 
to the value of the work. As an Introduction we have a Bibliography of Verraza- 
no, which gives a very satisfactory resumé of the entire controversy, with complete 
references to all that has been published from 1556 to 1881. It may be explained 
that in transcribing the title we use the date of the regular title-page (1880) rather 
than that of the cover, which is 1881, though as matter of fact we believe the work 
was not issued until 1882. 
By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq., of Augusta, Me. 


Memorial of Henry Wolcott, one of the first Settlers of Windsor, Connecticut, and 
of some of his Descendanis. By SamuzL Wo.cort. Printed for Private Dis- 
pe gre New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and Company. 1881. 4to. pp. 
xviii. +439. 


One of the most sumptuous volumes to be found in the department of American 
family history and genealogy, is the Wolcott Memorial. ‘The chief facts pertaining 
to the origin of the volume are as follows. Many years since, J. Huntington Wol- 
cott of Boston, Frederick H. Wolcott of New York city, and Charles M. Wolcott 
of Fishkill, N. Y. (brothers, and sons of Judge Frederick Wolcott, formerly of Litch- 
field, Conn.), commissioned their kinsman, ee e Gibbs, Esq., of New York city, 
to prepare a work of this general character. He had commenced the task, had gath- 
ered to a considerable extent che materials to form a book, when, removing to Ure- 

on, the editorial care uf the compilation was passed over to Rey. Samuel Wolcott, 

.D., now of Cleveland, Ohio. He had previously been the helper of Mr. Gibbs in 
the gathering of the family records, and understood thoroughly the purposes and 
aims of the proposed volume. After many years from the inception of the enter- 
prise, the work now appears in such solid richness of paper, letter-press, family 
engravings and binding as makes it a delight to the eye and the mind. The delay 
has given time for the gradual embellishment and correction of the,text, until the 
ook is in all respects as nearly perfect as time, money, artistic skill and scholar- 
ship could make it. Only 300 copies of the bouk were published, and none of these 
were for sale. About sixty of them have been given to the leading public libraries 
a = comety, and the others were set apart for individuals, generally of the fami- 

y kindred. 

The work is very properly called a Memorial. It is not designed to be a full 
genealogy of the Wolcott family in America, and yet it is quite largely genealogi- 
cal, and the lines which are traced are given with great exactness and care. Nor 
is it designed to contain a compiete and continuous family history. Some of the 
prominent members of the family, men who have honorably filled nigh public sta- 
tions, have their records presented with a good degree of fullness. Though the 
book is of large and generous proportions, yet the field to be traversed was so ex- 
tended that the narrative had, of necessity, to be limited and fragmentary. 

Henry Wolcott, the earliest American ancestor of the family, was one of the chief 
men of the Warham and Maverick company that came to the Massachusetts Bay 
in the opening summer of 1630, and established itself first at Dorchester. ‘Te sput 
is yet pointed out in Dorchester where Henry Wolcott had his home during the 
few years of his stay in that town. In 1635 the purpose was formed for the remo- 
val of the company trom Dorchester to Windsor, Connecticut, and during that and 
the following year this purpose was carried into effect. This company numbered 
many honorable men, but no one among them was of higher family rank, accord- 
ing to English ideas of dignity, than Henry Wolcott. Better, however, than mere 
rank was his truly noble christian character, making him worthy to be the father 
of a high, strong, manly race. The generations from this founder which have trod 
the American soil through the two hundred and fifty years that have now passed, 
have retained to a remarkable degree the strength, the dignity and force which char- 
acterized their early progenitors. 

A most notable man of this stock in the early years, was Roger Wolcott, born 
in 1679, son of Simon and Martha (Pitkin) Wolcott, and grandson of the founder. 
Simon Wolcott with his large family moved from the west to the east side of Connec- 
ticut River, afterwards the town of East Windsor, in 1680, when the boy Roger was 
only a year old. Here every thing wasnew. For some years after this there was no 
school or church on this territory, and the child grew to be a youth without ever 
attending school a day in his life. Yet such were the home influences and such the 
native force and genius of the boy, that he rose by degrees to be one of the most con- 
spicuous figures on the New England stage. Beginning with the humble but hon- 
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orable office of selectman, he passed on rapidly to be justice of the peace ; represen- 
tative to the General Assembly ; commissary of the Connecticut stores in the expe- 
dition against Canada in 1711; member of the Governor’s Council; Judge of the 
County Court; one of the Judges of the Superior Court ; Deputy Governor of the 
Colony of Connecticut ; Chief Justice of the Superior Court ; commander of the Con- 
necticut troops in the expedition against Cape Breton in 1745, when he received his 
commission as Major General of the Army ; and last of all he was chosen Colonial 
Governor in 1750, in his seventy-second year. Yet this man, passing through this 
long gradation of offices and honors, was, in no sense, an office seeker, but rather a 
humble and devout christian, loving retirement and religious meditation ; rejoicing 
when the day at last came that he could lay aside these public trusts and enjoy the 
quiet of his home. Withal he was a writer upon the public topics of that day, and one 
of the subjects which engaged his pen was a plea for the liberty of the Congrega- 
tional Churches as against the oppressive features of the Saybrook Platform. More- 
over, he was a poet of no mean parts for that period. He wrote poems, long and 
short, in which he showed that his ear was attuned to numbers. He died at the 
great age of eighty-nine. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length upon this man, for we regard him as one of 
the most remarkable personages of the early New England generations. 

He was not only great in himself, but he was the father of a noted family. 
Among his sons were Oliver Woleott, member of the Continental Congress, and 
signer of the Declaration, as also Governor of Connecticut ; Erastus Wolcott, 
Judge of the Superior Court of Connecticut, and Brigadier General in the War of 
the Revolution ; and Alexander Wolcott, a distinguished physician and surgeon, 

rominent by his services in the revolutionary army. One of the daughters, Ursula 
Volcott, married Matthew Griswold, Governor of Connecticut, and a son of hers 
was Roger Griswold, also Governor of the state, besides filling almost every high 
public office in the gift of the people. 

Coming down to later generations, we have a second Oliver Wolcott, son of the 
first, Governor of the state, member of Congress, &c. The youngest brother of the 
last named was Judge Frederick Wolcott, who died at Litchfield, Conn., in 1837, 
father of the three honorable gentlemen through whose munificence we have the 
beautiful volume befure us. We might mention other distinguished names, but 
we must forbear. Enough has been said to show that this is not a work of vain- 
glory, but is the record of a family which, by its distinguished merits, is worthy of 
this rich setting. 

The ancestral home of this family for several generations was, as already implied, 
at East Windsor, Ct., chiefly in that part of the town now knowa as South Windsor. 
The first Oliver Wolcott, son of Gov. Roger, removed to Litchtield, Conn., after he 
came to man’s estate, and several of the honored persons mentioned in the forego- 
ing narrative, belong, by birth and education, to Litchfield. During this present 
century the name has gone out, both from East Windsor and Litchfield, in various 
directions und to distant parts of the country. 

At is a noticeable fact that while the Ellsworth family constituted the most hon- 
ored household in that part of the ancient Windsor lying upon the west side of 
the Connecticut River, the Wolcott family held that position on the east side, where 
it was, for many years, intimately associated with the Rev. Timothy Edwards and 
his large family, including his illustrious son Jonathan. Gov. Roger Wolcott and 
his children were parishioners of Mr. Edwards, and were among the most devout 
and church-guing people of his large flock. 

By the Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., of Newton, Mass. 


The Horticulture of Boston and Vicinity. By Marsnaut P. Wiiper. Boston: 
Tolman & White, Printers. 1881. 8vo. pp. 85. Privately Printed. 


The long life of our venerable president has been marked through its whole course 
by ascries of good works, the one following the other as year succeeded year ; but 
it will be difficult to point out anything that he has done where he has more suc- 
cessfully combined the uéile with the dulce, than he has in his late work entitled 
3 hana a of Boston and the Vicinity ; written for the ‘* Memorial History 
0 ston.”” 

Here he has furnished us with a chronological list of all the gardeners and of all 
the gardens from Governor Endicot down, including so many famous names that 
one is inclined to disbelieve the oft-repeated assertion as to the starched and crabbed 
nature of the pilgrims and those immediately succeeding them. 
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Winthrop, Blackstone, Dudley, Sewall, Hutchinson and Bowdoin, were all lovers 
and cultivators of choice fruits and flowers, and after them comes a long list of names 
that have been household words for the last four generations in and around Boston. 

It is fortunate also that we have ocular demonstration of the truth of what we 
read, for Smibert, Blackburn and Copley were all lovers of fruit and flowers, and 
frequently introduced them into the portraits of the beauties of their times. 

The whole book, to those of us who remember vividly some of the best gardens of 
fifty years ago, is most interesting, and to future horticulturists will be of inestima- 
ble value. The style, too, is redolent with the freshness of the early summer morning, 
the beautiful sky, the velvet grass, the glint of running water, the growing fruits, 
and the enchanting flowers, are here brought before us as the work of a brain that 
has a vital enthusiasm for them, and that has worked fur and among them with a 
real labor of love. 

I fancy many of us rise from the perusal of this work feeling as the poet Marvill 
did when he says— 

** Ripe apples drop about my head, 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine. 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach. 
Stumbiing on melons as [ : 
Insnared with flowers I fall on grass.’’ 

By Augustus T. Perkins, A.M., of Boston. 


Chicago Antiquities, Comprising original Relations, Letters and Notes pertaining to 
Early Chicago. Embellished with Views, Portraits, Autographs, gc. By Henay 
Hurisut. Chicago: Printed for the Author. 1881. 8vo. pp. 673. Price, $7.50. 
Address Miss Hattie Hurlbut, 44So. Ann Street, Chicago, IIl. 


The title ‘‘ Antiquities’? seems strange enough when we remember that it ap- 
plies to a city whose most remote antiquity is covered by a century, and our sur- 
prise broadens to a smile when we pass to the first illustration, which is no less 
than the — of Mrs. Whistler, a venerable and sprightly lady of 88 years, who 
was still living (1875) in Newport, Kentucky. Mrs. W. was born in Salem, Mass., 
in 1787. Her maiden name was Julia Ferson. She married, in 1802, Lieut. Wil- 
liam Whistler, of the U. 8. Army, and when in 1803 his father, Capt. John Whist- 
ler, was sent with his company to build a fort (Fort Dearborn) on the present site of 
Chicago, the young bride of sixteen years accompanied the soldier-pioneers and was 
thus one of the first founders and settlers. A picture of Lieut. Whistler follows on 
next page, and a short sketch of the Whistler family, preceded however by a few 
Extracts of the early laws of the City, and a ‘‘ City Register and Business Direc- 
tory for 1839 ’’ forms a fitting prelude to the whole work. ‘The author clearly states 
in the Introduction that he intends the ‘* compilation of a series of pamphlets relat- 
ing to the early history of Chicago,’’ and his whole work is so far from the usual 
stereotyped form of histories, and so almost audaciously unique in style and 
arrangement, that you must stop from time to time and remember that it_is made 
in the west, and compiled with true western freedom, in order to appreciate its ex- 
cellent points. A vast number of vld MSS. Schedules, Lists of Names, Autographs, 
Sketches of eminent Men and their families, Celebrated Indians, their Wars and 
Treaties, Portraits, Maps and Plates, all which, connected with a racy, running 
commentary from a free and easy pen, make up the body of the work, and furnish 
one of the most entertaining and at the same time valuable historical books yet pub- 
lished. It is executed in the best style of typographical art; and best of all, this 
great sturehouse of historical and genealogical information is rendered readily 
available by an excellent index, the lack of which has spoiled so many otherwise 
really valuable works. 

By the Rev. George M. Bodge, of Dorchester, Mass. 


Princeton Theological Seminary General Catalogue, 1881. Trenton, N.J.: Wil- 

liam S. Sharp, Printer and Stereotyper. 1881. Royal 8vo. pp. 330. 

The Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, is only three or four years 
younger than that at Andover. The whole number of candidates for the ministry 
who have pursued their studies at this institution since its commencement in 
1812, has been 3464. To compass such a multitude of men, telling the places and 
dates of their birth, the colleges where they were graduated, their previous oc 
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cupations, their subsequent places of settlement, their honorary degrees and the 
names of the colleges that conferred them, the dates and places of death for such as 
are dcceased—this is a task of the most enormous proportions. Yet this is what is 
attempted in this weighty compend, and successfully accomplished. Not that every- 
thing is absolutely perfect. It is impossible that it should be so. But the work is 
so grand in its proportions, and so full and accurate in its details, that its issue 
marks, in some sense, a new era in the way of catalogue making. There are some 
new features in this work. As it was deemed desirable to present the names of all 
who have been connected with the institution—even those whose stay was ver 
short—the date pointing to each man is not the date of his graduation, but of his 
entrance or matriculation. The length of time each one was severally connected 
with the seminary, and whether or not he was graduated, is briefly indicated in the 
course of his record. 

We have had excellent general catalogues of some of our seminaries before this. 
The Divinity School of New Haven published one several years ago, remarkably full 
and accurate. ‘The Union Theological Seminary in New York city has furnished 
one of a high order. Andover has had a creditable Triennial Catalogue in years 

t, and will have a far better one, it is to be hoped, when its present enterprise 
in this line is completed. Auburn Seminary in New York is also at work upon one 
that will, without doubt, do honor to its compilers. The Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary has just issued a very good General Catalogue. But, at this writing, it must 
be conceded that this catalogue of Princeton bears the palm. And we can say this 
without saying that the system on which it is constructed is better than others. 
Upon this point we confess to some doubts; while we cannot doubt as to the im- 
mense industry and patience by which this work has been done, nor its exceeding 
value to all who are engaged in lines of ecclesiastical investigation. 

By the Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., of Newton. 


Foxborouyh’s Official Centennial Record, Saturday, June 29, 1878. Published by 
authority of the Town Centennial Committee. 1879. 8vo. pp. 248. 3 
The town of Foxborough completed, June 29, 1878, one hundred years of its mu- 

nicipal life. It is eminently appropriate and fitting that the words spoken on that 
day should he preserved in a permanent form. The volume before us not only serves 
us a souvenir of that interesting event, but furnishes material which will some time 
be a basis fur a good town history. Many valuable facts in regard to the past are 
here brought together, and much information hinted at, which can be developed 
and enlarged upon in after time. 

This publication contains an account of the preliminary steps taken by the com- 
mittee to render the celebration a success. The names of the various sub-commit- 
tees, the order of exercises, and a full account of all the incidents and accidents of 
the occasion. From the historical address of the Hon. E. P. Carpenter we learn 
that the modern town of Foxboro’ was carved from the towns of Wrentham, Wal- 
pole, Stoughton and Stoughtonham, in earlier days the southerly division of the 
** South Precinct '* of Dorchester. ‘The struggies of the early settlers to =— 
religious and secular education are duly natal The early land grants are defined, 
and the gradual growth of its industries and manufactures vividly portrayed. The 
poet of the day, the Rev. J. T. Pettee, of West Meriden, (‘onn., gave a pleasin 
narration, in easy, flowing style, of local events, and the poem is well worth a 
ing, as Horace would say, ‘* ten times repeated.’’ Within the covers of this book 
is an address, delivered in 1877, by the gentleman who gave the historical 4d- 
dress, in which the record of the soldiers during the Revolution is displayed, and 
historic and traditionary light thrown where darkness before existed ; also a list of 
those who fought for their country in the late rebellion is added. Unfortunately 
no map or index is issued with this book—sad omissions, but there are i)lustrations 
which will preserve the form of many an old-time building, and the face of Charles 
— a. for whom the town was named, has been given a prominent place in 
the buok. 

By Daniel T. V. Huntoon, Esq., of Canton, Mass. 


Annals of King’s Chapel. from the Puritan Age of New England to the Present Day. 
By Henry Witper Foorg. In Two Volumes. Volume I. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1882. 8vyo. pp. xviii.+-551. 

‘* This work,’’ the Rev. Mr. Foote informs us in his preface, ‘‘ owes its origin to 

a series of afternoon discourses on the History of King’s Chapel, given by the 
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author in the course of his parish duty some years ago, at a time when the ill. 
considered iconoclastic attempts to destroy the scanty remnants of former history 
surviving in Boston were directed against this historical building, and when it 
seemed important to revive the knowledge of its place in our local annals.”’ ‘Thanks 
to the patriotic sentiment of the community, the attacks directed against some of 
our most prominent monuments of the past have been foiled, and King’s Chapel, 
the Old South Church and the Old State House have thus far been spared to re- 
mind us of the times and doings of our fathers. Had they succeeded, even “‘ the 
Cradle of Liberty,’’ the world-renowned Faneuil, Hall, might have been in danger, 

Instead of. complying at the time with the request of the parish to furnish copies 
of these discourses for publication, Mr. Foote wisely decided to make them the 
basis of a full history of the Chapel: and his researches during the intervening 

ears have resulted in ——_ the most thorough, accurate and interesting 
istory of an American church which we remember to have met with. _ 

The first volume of this work, issued in advance of its companion, brings the an- 
nals of his parish down to the year 1747, the close of the rectorship of Roger Price. 
In it we have an account of the introduction of Episcopacy into Massachusetts, the 
stronghold of that Puritanism which had so long antagonized it, and a recital of 
the stirring events which this produced. The chief actors in the political and reli- 
gious affairs of the province for more than half a century are necessarily brought in 
review before us; and it is surprising to note how many new facts illustrating the 
biography and history of New England the persistent research of the author has 
brought to light, from old documents, newspapers, letters, and other unfamiliar 
resources. These he has skilfully woven into his narrative, sv that we read in his 
pages the very words of contemporary authorities. The illustrations, as well as 
the matter, have cost much research. The records of the parish show that in 1733 
there were in the Chapel the arms of the sovereign and those of seven distinguished 
gous connected with its history, whose names are given in the inventory. 

he original paintings have long since disappeared, but Mr. Foote has succeeded 
in obtaining for his pages the coats of arms of every person in the list. No pains 
have been spared to obtain portraits, autographs, and other appropriate illustra- 
tions, the lists of which take three pages of the book. 

The book is well printed and the engravings are well executed. 


Harlem (City of New York): its Origin and Early Annals. Prefaced by Home 
Scenes in the Fatherlands; or Notices of its Founders before Emigration. Also 
Sketches of Numerous Families, and the recovered history of the Land-titles. With 
Illustrations and Maps. By James Rixsr, Author of The Annals of Newtown .... 
New York: Printed for the Author. 1881. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv.+636. Edition 
— Price $5, or 5.24 by mail. Address James Riker, 80 Nassau Street, 

m 2. 


This book needs nothing more to assure its sale among those interested in the di- 
rect local history which it covers, than the endorsement of Dr. B. J. Lossing, 
who says, ‘‘ It is so rare in its contents and so helpful to seekers after = 
and land titles in that section, that it must command wide public attention.”’ Rev. 
Dr. Baird, the historian of the Huguenots, writes that he ‘‘ cannot well express his 
delight with the noble work—a precious contribution to our American history.” 
There are other points of special interest in this work, some of which give it a par- 
ticular value to genealogists who are not familiar with the method of Anglicizing 
patronymics in other than our New England ways; in fact, some of them are as 
uncertain as English orthography, which has been well characterized as ‘‘ a dead 
pull on memory.”’ 

Chancellor Walworth, in the article on the Delamater family, written with great 
care for the Reaisrer (vol. xix. pp. 41-47), could not master all the intricacies of 
such a changeable subject. He supposed Capt. Isaac Delamater was the progeni- 
tor of all who bear the name in this country. It appears in Mr. Riker’s work, 
that Glaude le Maistre was father, not only of Isaac but of several other brothers 
and a sister Hester. Walworth says she married first, Moses De Graaf, and had by 
him one son, and that she married second, Moses La Conti. She really had but one 
husband, whose name, when used by descendants from the Dutch, was translated 
from ‘*‘ Le Comte” into ‘* De Graff.’”’ The name of du Puis became Depew in 
New York and vicinity ; in New England it became Dupee. Bensingh became Ben- 
son ; Michiel Bastiaensen’s son was known as Michielsen, and his son Roger Michi- 
elsen had children, some of whom took the surname of Reyer, others Michiel ; while 
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principles changed some names, a phonetic change marked differences in others ; 
and this book is a valuable guide to the various changes from whatever causes, and 
appears to be clear as to consanguinity, however striking the difference in family 


name. 

It would not be surprising if Jean du Puis, the respected elder of the French 
Protestant Church in Boston, was the son of Nicolas du Puis of Harlem. His pater- 
nity has not been discovered, but this book records a son Jean, and we find a person 
of that name here shortly after the death of Nicolas, arranging for the invitation 
of the Rev. Pierre Dailié from his parish in New York. 

A brief but interesting sketch of this beloved minister is given upon page 376. It 
— that he preached in New York and vicinity for thirteen years before he was 
called to Boston. He sold a house and lot on Broadway seven years after he was 
settled here. He ——— visited his old parishioners, the last time three years 
— his death. He was long remembered for his eloquence, excellence and 

evotion. 

The chapters on the movements of the Huguenots in Europe are very interesting, 
and the author's description of manners and customs in the new settlement have 
the flavor of Dr. Felt’s description of the old times in New England. 

By John C. J. Brown, Esq., of Boston. 


The Commemoration Services of the First Parish in Hingham, on the Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Building of its Meeting House, Monday, August 8, 1881. 
Hingham : Published by the Parish. 1882. 8vo. pp. vi. +169. 

The Early Religious Customs of New England. An Address at the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Building of the Meeting House in Hingham, Mass., August 8, 
1881. By Epwarp J. Youna. Cambridge: John Wilson and Sun, University 
Press. 1882. 8vo. pp. 18. 

The ‘‘ Old Meeting House ” in Hingham is the oldest house of public worship 
standing in New England. It was raised on the 26th, 27th and 28th of July, 1681, 
and the house was completed and opened for public worship January 8, 1681-2. On 
the 8th of August last the bi-centenary of its erection was celebrated in it by ap- 
propiate services. ‘The book whose title is first given above contains the exercises 
on this occasion. The principal address was by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. There 
were also addresses by the Rev. Edward A. Horton, the Rev. Edward J. Young, 
the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., His Excellency John D. Long, the Hon. Rob- 
ert R. Bishop, the Rev. Joseph Osgood, the Hon. George B. Loring, the Rev. Eben 
Francis, the Hon. Thomas Russell, the Rev. Lewis B. Bates, and Mr. Hosea H. 
Lincoln. Prof. Norton is descended from the Rev. John Norton who was pastor of 
the church when the building was erected ; Gov. Long isa resident of Hingham ; 
Col. Wilder represented as president the New England Historic, Genealogical So- 
ciety, and Judge Russell the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth; the Rev. Mr. Horton 
was recently pastor of this church ; the Rev. Mr. Osgood is pastor of another church 
in Hingham ; and the Rev. Mr. Young, Mr. Bishop and the Rev. Messrs. Francis 
and Bates, as is also Col. Wilder, are descended from early Hingham families. 
Richard Henry Stoddard, a native of Hingham, read a poem written for this cele- 
bration. Other original poems were also read. The literary exercises were worthy 
of the occasion. A notable feature was the introduction, during the exercises, of 
the church music of various periods since the erection of the meeting house. The 
book is handsomely printed, and is embellished with a view of the old meeting 
house and a portrait of the Rev. Calvin Lincoln, the senior pastor, since deceased, 
both heliotypes. 

The second work is a reprint of the Rev. Mr. Young’s address, containing an in- 
teresting account of the religious customs of the past. 


History of the Town of Milford, Worcester County, Massachusetts. From its First 
Settlement to 1681. In Two Parts. Part I.—Strictly Historical. Part Il.— 
Biographico-Genealogical Register. By Apin Batiov. Published by the Town. 
Franklin Press: Rand, Avery, & Co. 1882. S8vo. pp. xviii.+1154. Price in 
cloth in 1 volume, $4, in 2 volumes, $4.50 a set; in half calf or turkey morocco 
in one volume, $2.50, in 2 volumes, $7. Address J. H. Putnam, Milford, Mass. 
We welcome the advent of every new town history as being a valuable addition 

to the literature of the country, especially when prepared in a careful manner, and 

rendered attractive like the volume before us. 
This work is a handsome octavo, containing nearly twelve hundred pages. It is 
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‘divided into two parts and seventeen chapters. The first part contains everything 
of historical interest pertaining to the town, from the date of the purchase of the 
land of the Indians in 1662 ; its history while forming a part of the town of Men- 
don, and its separation from that town and incorporation into a distinct munici- 
pality in 1780; a complete account of its officers, organizations, institutions, soci- 
eties, educational and ecclesiastical history ; and a full representation of the part her 
citizens took in the several wars. That of the Rebellion of 1861 is given in detail, 
occupying 75 pages. ‘The rise and progress of her various industries ; her popula- 
tion at different periods, &c., are also to be found here. 

The second part contains 669 pages of Genealogical Registers of the earliest fami- 
lies, present residents and those =e have gone out to people other localities. The 
whole is a valuable addition to the already numerous genealogical works, as well 
as an important aid to future compilers of family history. ‘The labor in this depart- 
ment has been immense, occupying several years of time, and nv time or expense has 
been spared to render the ane reliable and complete. 

There are 39 illustrations, mostly steel portraits, among which is a fine one of the 
author, and a map prepared expressly for the work. 

The town contributed $4,000 for the publication of this volume, and it is to be 
congratulated upon having so faithful a chronicler of her history. We hope ere 
long to see more of this class of town histories. 

By Bradford Kingman, Esq., of Brovkline, Mass. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1878. Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1880. 8vo. pp. cc.+730. 
For the Year 1879. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1881. 
8vo. pp. eexxx.+737. 


These volumes, besides the report of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the Hon. John Eaton, LL.D., contain appendixes of over seven hundred pages 
each, giving Abstracts of the Official Reports of the School Officers of States, Terri- 
tories and Cities, with Additional Information from Various Sources. 

For the bulk of the matter in these volumes Mr. Eaton has scattered his interro- 
gation points broadcast over the country, and, in due time, he has reaped the har- 
vest of valuable information gathered into the ponderous volumes befure us 

New York tells her story in fifteen pages, not counting a host of statistics, while 
** lovely ’? Wyoming tells her *‘ desolation,’’ perhaps, in a page and a half. Massa- 
chusetts, knowing more, it may be, and having more to say, is accorded eighteen fair 
pages, and so on through the long list of states and territories, and even a faint re- 
sponse comes from the latest born child Alaska, who is just beginning to talk 
educationally. It may be interesting to know that Alaska in 1879 contained 9063 
inhabitants: 219 Americans, 17 foreigners, over 3000 each Indians and Aleuts, 1416 
creoles, and 205 nationality not given. Four schools are reported with over 200 
pupils. It is found that ** the children have good minds, and are susceptible of a 
high state of culture.’’ It is impossible in our space to name a tithe of the topics 
upon which Gen. Eaton has presented valuable infurmation for the teacher, parent, 
supervisor, or any one interested in the great cause of education. 

nthe Appendix, comprising twenty-four Statistical Tables, covering over 400 
pages, we havea vast amount of ‘‘ facts in figures ”’ that will take a person a month 
to read and study carefully. One excellent feature of the work we can commend 
highly. We reter to the obituary notices of eminent teachers who have died 
throughout the period covered by the reports. Mr. Eaton has given a summary of 
each book in a broadside of nearly a square yard, in which the essencé of tie whole 
subject is found. We notice that there is considerable improvement in the paper, 
the printing and the binding of the books, over the reports formerly issued by the 
government. 

This Educational Bureau is exerting in a quiet way, by its collection of facts 
and distribution of documents, an influence upon the cause of sound learning the 
magnitude of which no one can now guess. Gen. Eaton is now doing for the whole 
union what Horace Mann did for Massachusetts. We hope that Congress will heed 
his recommendations of an increase of the permanent force of the office, and that 
provision will be made for the publication of 15000 copies of the commissioner’s 
report for distribution by the Bureau. 

By George T. Littlefield, Esz., of Boston. 
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Autographic Puzzle. : 
ag ee article with this title, giving the reasons of the Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp for reading the mysterious autograph, Tho: Ashley, was printed in the Octo- 
ber number of the RecisTer (xxxv. 385), the editor sent several impressions of the 

fac-siwile in the mar- 
gin to Col. Joseph L. 
Chester, D.C. L., 
LL. D., of London, 
with a request for his 
opinion as to what 
surname was intend- 
ed. Col. C. was in- 
formed that Spring 
had been suggested, 
and that the endorse- 
ment of Governor 
Winthrop looked 
like Ashley. He re- 
plied in a note dated 
** Ramsgate, Kent, 26 
Aug. 1881,” but the 
letter did not reaci 
Boston till the note 
of Mr. Trask was 
printed. At Colonel 
Chester’s suggestion 
we did not print his 
opinion in the Janua- 
ry number, in order 
tu give othersa chance 
to express their views on the subjec. vewie doing so. No Opinion or suggestion, 
however, has yet been received from any one. | Col. Chester still adheres to his 
opinion. He writes, March 4, 1882: ‘* My original conjecture has not been shaken 
in the least.”’ 

Col. Chester writes in his first letter : ‘‘ Your hieroglyphic signature isa puzzle. I 
have placed it in the hands of several experts, who say they can do nothing with it, 
but they invariably reject Spring and Ashley. I formed my own conjecture as to the 
name, but did not reveal it to either of those to whom I sent the signature until [ 
had their replies. My theory was that the name was Slainey or Slayney. I enclose 
a letter from Mr. H. W. King, honorary secretary of the Essex Archaeological Soci- 
ety, fur many years one of the inspectors of the Bank of England, from which you 
will see that he and [ differed in only a single letter, he reading the name Swainey. 
I then suggested Slainey. I enclose also his reply to that.’ 

Mr. King’s first letter is dated *‘ Leigh Hill, Leigh, Essex, 22 Aug. 1881.’’ The 
following is an extract: ‘‘In my opinion the name is 7ho: Swainy, or perhaps 
Swainey, if we read the N and E in monogram, or as ligatured; but I ineline to 
Swainy. I seem to have no doubt about the last four letters; but I stuck fast a 
long time at the two first. .... After studying and considering a long while, 1 have 
concluded that the tall character is the first letter, and that it is a long 8, and that 
the figure of 8 work which precedes it is mere ornamental flourishing, and with 
{other flourishes] at top and bottom put in to fill the spaces. The transverse dash 
which crosses the first three letters but is broken, caused me to hesitate at first, as 
it seemed from the break to belong to the tall character, and for a long while I 
thought it even possibly a tall E, but I now conclude it was a dash made with one 
stroke of the pen merely as the cross to the central letter A. If you notice the dash 
takes the curve of a single stroke, .... and the break made arises from an obstruc- 
tion, such as a knot in the paper now worn off. If I am right in concluding that 
this is nothing more than the cross stroke of a capital A, for as I read the signature 
the whole is in capitals, and that all the figure of 3 flourishing is the ornamental tail 
of the taller S,as any one might make inan eccentric signature, then there seems no 
difficulty in reading the word Swainy or Swainey, with preference for the for- 
mer. .... There is no objection, however, to the theory that the N and E may be 
ligatured, because this is actually the case with the A and o in Tho. .... 

‘** When stuck fast over the autograph, as | was fora long while, I began to start 
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a theory whether, for secret or political reasons, the omy was not in cypher, 
for in such case the eccentricity of the writing would have been necessary. Of 
course, those who have the signature before them have an advantage over you and 
me, as under a strong lens the crossing of the pen and other points may be seen, 
which cannot by any possibility be in any printed fac-simile, however accurately 
reproduced in other respects.”’ 

n Mr. King’s second letter, dated ‘‘24 August, 1881,’’ he writes: ‘* My second 
venture was the very name you suggest. I had regarded the possibility of the name 
being Slainy or Slainey, but I abandoned it on the ground that there were too 
many tall lines for an L, unlessa very eccentric one. Then 1 came to Swainy, 
though I felt it was an uncommon name, and one that I do not know that I ever 
met with, though it seems quite a possible one. It seemed to me, that ligatured 
with the A it made a better W than an L. Before I had quite determined as to 
flourishing of the initial S, I thought that the flourishing might represent a very 
eccentric B, and that the tall letter with the dash commencing from it might Lea 
very elongated E, and that the whole name was perhaps Belainy. ‘The name Be- 
lany is known to me. .... That the name is Swainy or Slainy I feel certain. It 
does not seem possible to make anything else out of it. ... In favor of your con- 
elusion, I concede that Slainy isa more probable name than Swainy. [I find in 
Burke a Sir Stephon Slaney or Slany, Lae Mayor of London 1595, and there are 
Slaneys of Salop and Worcestershire. Slaney, the Lord Mayor, was of Staffurd- 
shire, as it seems.”’ 

Col. Chester, after the receipt of the October number of the Recisrer and reading 
Mr. Winthrop’s reasons for thinking the name to be Ashley, wrote under date of 14 
Oct. 1881: ‘* [have been pursuing the investigation of the mysterious autograph, and 
am sorry to say that the opinion of your experts does not agree with those on this 
side of the water. As | told you, 1 at once read the name Slainey. Mr. King read 
it Swainey, but yielded to my reading on further examination. I sent a copy to the 
best expert at the British Museum, a man of long and great experience, who wrote 
back : * 1 am not quite sure, but I think it is Slayney.” The gentleman most fami- 
liar with the writing at the Will Office expr the same opinion. 

‘** T finally handed a copy to a gentleman who frequents the Public Record Office, 
asking him to show it to the experts there. I enclose you his post card received 
yesterday ’’ [which reads: ‘* All that [ have shown the signature to are a that 
: . ‘ Tho. Slaney.’ There was, I see, at the time, a Slaney, governor of Newfound- 

and ’’}. 

‘* All these witnesses have been quite independent of each other, and every one of 
them said, after Ashley was suggested, that it cannot by any possibility be Ashly 
or Ashley or Ashby. Still we may all be mistaken and your explanation be the 
correct one.”’ 

Iam informed that when Mr. Winthrop’s attention was first called to the fac- 
simile of this autograph published in the RzcisrEr for July, 1881, he read it Stan- 
ley or Stainly, but when the original document was shown him and he found that 
his ancestor, the governor, to whom the letter was addressed, and who, he could 
not doubt, must have known his correspondent, had himself endorsed it ‘* Mr. Ash- 
by,” or ** Mr. Ashly,’’ he felt that he could come to no other conclusion than that 
this was the name of the writer of the letter. As this endorsement is material to 
deciding the question, I have had a fac-simile made, 
which is given in the margin. In the original there is, a>»~ 
at the right of the third letter in the surname, a faint 
line, not reproduced in the fac-simile, which may have 
been made with a pen, though more likely it is a slight 
blur from the letters before the ink was dry. If made 2 
with a pen it is probably a loop of the letter 4. I will 
add that Mr. Winthrop has had forty years’ experience in deciphering the very 
difficult handwriting of his ancestor, and his reading of the endorsement will be 
a wag by few. It should be borne in mind that in every other letter to Gov. 

inthrop which has such an endorsement, the name endorsed is that of the writer 
of the letter. It is possible, though I think hardly probable, that the governor 
did not know the writer. 

The original autograph has been examined with a lens. There is no obstruction 
in the paper to Suok oe cross-line. ‘The pen seems to have been raised from the 
paper there. The ink is darker in parts of the signature where more ink was in 
pen. The cross-lines are in dark ink, and so is the flourish at the bottom of the 
autograph, which appears to have been made last. 
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Gov. Bradford’s Manuscript History of Plymouth Plantation and its Transmission: 
to our Times. By Justin Winsor, Corresponding Secretary Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Private Edition, Seventy-Five Copies. Cambridge: John Wil- 
son and Son, University Press. 1881. S8vo. pp. 18. 

This is a reprint from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society of 
a paper read befure it by Mr. Winsor, Nov. 10, 1881. It givesa very interesting 
history of the manuscript and ‘ its transmission to our times.’’? The reading pub- 
lic is much indebted to Mr. Winsor for his pains in gathering together these facts 
and placing them on record. In the Recister for July 1855, October 1856, and 
January 1857 (ix. 231-2; x. 353-4; xi. 44), will be found several articles on the 
discovery and recovery of this manuscript. This affair has caused some controversy, 
and Mr. Winsor has aimed to give an impartial account of it. 

I will take this opportunity to put on record a few facts bearing on this subject 
with which I am conversant. The late Mr. John S. Barry, while carrying the first 
volume of his History of Massachusetts through the press, had a number of proofs 
taken, which he placed in the hands of his friends for their corrections and sug- 
gestions. One copy was placed in Mr. Thornton's hands, one in Mr. Drake’s, and 
one in mine. There were others who received them, among whom I think were Dr. 
N. B. Shurtleff and Dr. Charles Deane. On the afternoon of February 14, 1855, 
the late J. Wingate Thornton, A.M., took up at Burnham’s book-store a copy of 
the Bishop of Oxford’s History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, 
which work he had never seen before. In it he found a Manuscript History of the 
Plymouth Plantation, quoted as being in the Fulham Library. In the quotations 
he noticed some new facts about the Pilgrims. He purchased the book and took it 
to his office, where he read it, and, as was his custom, underscored important pas- 
sages and made annotations. ‘Che reference to the Fulham manuscript he not only 
underscored, but marked with double lines in the margin. A photo-electrotype fac- 
simile of the note as it was marked when loaned to Mr. Barry, is here given : 


™Ms. History of the Plantation of Plymouth, &c.,—in the 
| ates Library. 
‘Ibid, 


‘As Mr. Thornton then had in his hands Mr. Barry’s proof of that portion of his 
history relating to the Mayflower, he determined to draw Mr. Barry’s attention to 
this manuscript, when he called fur his proof, so that he might in his book make 
some reference to it and its new facts. Mr. Thornton was obliged to leave his office 
before Mr. Barry called, and he left the book in charge of the late John H. 
Sheppard, A.M., who occupied the same office. 1 have several times conversed with 
Mr. Sheppard on the subject. He did not remember whether a note was left 
with the book or not, but Mr. Barry’s attention was called to the manuscript 
either by the book being open at the place, or a paper being placed there. Mr. 
Sheppard also verbally called his attention to the matter. 

Those who know Mr. Thornton best are convinced that if he had not been so anx- 
ious to do a favor to his friend Mr. Barry, he would have written to some corres- 
pondent in London, and a mere examination of the manuscript would have revealed 
that it was the much sought History. His discovery of the ‘I'relawney papers is an 
evidence of his persistency in following a clew. 


History of Sanbornton, New Hampshire. Jn Two Volumes. Vol. 11. Genealo- 
gies. By Rev. M. T. Runnezs. Boston, Mass.: Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers. 
1881. 8yo. xiii.4-1032. 

The History of Sanbornton has been for some years in preparation by the Rev. 
Moses T. Runnels, pastor of the Congregational Church in that town. The second 
volume, containing genealogies, is first completed. It isa monumental work. The 
interest in family history and genealogical investigation, which has been so signally 
developed in the last half century, and with which our society has had so much to 
do, has scarcely produced a more characteristic and notable volume. Bond's Wa- 
tertown is a classic in this department, and must remain so, although its honored 
author would have improved its method and structure if he had done his work a 
generation later. Wyman’s Charlestown Genealogies represents well the progress 
of twenty-five years in this field, and forms another landmark. To those who 
have not examined the Sanbornton Genealogies it may seem extravagant: praise to 
set this volume in comparison with the great works of Bond and Wyman. But we 
think it deserves such distinction. It contains more than 1000 solid, well-printed 
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octavo pages, devoted to the family history of a town whose life covers less than 
half the period of Charlestown and Watertown, and the population of which has 
scarcely exceeded 2000 at any time. We think we are safe in saying that there was 
never a municipality the record of whose family life has been so thoroughly made, 
from the beginning of its corporate existence to the date of publication, as that 
which this volume gives of this hill-town of New Hampshire. It includes 23,065 
names, grouped under 225 families, many of these including extensive and non- 
related branches. The family from which the town with great propriety derives 
its name is the most numerous, occupying 74 pages, and is followed by the Mor- 
risuns with 34 pages, the Smiths with 26 pages, the Taylors with 25 pages, and the 
Clarks with 23 pages. Others, occupying ten pages or more, are Brown, Burleigh, 
Colby, Durgin, Gilman, Hunkins, Lane, Philbrick, Prescott, Thompson and Tilton; 
and there are thirty others which occupy five or more pages. The location of resi- 
dences is carefully noted, and some space is given to persunal characteristics and 
anecdote, generally with judicious selection and brevity. 

The honest and thorough work which this volume represents is well attested by the 
two indexes. The first 1s of persons, repeating alphabetically with careful reference 
every name found in the volume, and fills 128 pages, three columns toa page. The 
second is general, giving places and topics with minute fidelity. Whatever the 
work contains of any person, place or topic can be quickly found by any one who 
wishes tu know. 

How all this can be sold for $3, or, with the forthcoming Volume [. for $5, is 
a mystery. It can be obtained of the author, or of Alfred Mudge & Son, 34 School 
Street, Boston, the printers, who have given the contents a clear and handsome 
dress. It should have a wide sale. 

By the Rev. Henry A. Hazen, of Auburndale. 


Tithingmen. By Herpert B. Apams. 8vo. pp. 23. 


This is a reprint of a valuable essay contributed by Professor Adams, of Johns 
Hopkins College, to the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society (New Se- 
ries, i., Part 3), in which is shown the origin of the office and the history of the insti- 
tution in the Old and in the New World. ‘‘ More ancient than towns or parishes,” 
it was a ‘‘ patriarchal institution underlying all local forms of Saxon self-govern- 
ment.’’ The tithingman of Massachusetts was, primarily, the head man of a 
neighborhood of ten families, at least; possibly, not chosen in the town meetings, 
but elected by the inhabitants in their several precincts, as was provided for by the 
Act of the General Court in 1679. He was not a collector of the tithes, it seems, as 
the name might imply, but a conservator of the peace, having an oversight of his 
particular families, in general, though empowered to act in other precincts, and to 
make report to an overseer regularly commissioned from the governor, of the delin- 
quencies and ill-bebavior of those under his charge. The duties of this official appear 
to have been distinguished from that of a constable in that it had a more intimate 
control and oversight of families and the morals of their respective neighborhoods, 
having a greater home power, more of the character of a fatherly inspection and 
guidance. The primitive feature of this functionary is, probably, to most minds 
unknown. The office has become obsolete. He is, as we may suppose, remembered 
more as a ‘* cverser,’’ or a kind of Sunday police man, who was expected to look 
after the boys in the church, and their elders out of it, to stop travellers on the 
rvad and t - prevent the infringement of Sabbath laws and customs. It is well oc- 
casionally, as in the tract before us, to look into the origin of things, and see, under- 
lying, those great fundamental principles which were adopted by our fathers for 
guidance and action in their ancient municipal administrations. 

By William B. Trask, Esq., of Boston. 


Trish Pedigrees; or the Origin and Stem of the Irish Nation. By Jounn O’Hant, 
Q.U.1 , Fellow of the Royal Historical and Archeological Association of Ireland, 
ete. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 50 Upper Sackville St. 1881. Demy 8vo. 
pp. xxxvi.+808+31. Sold in New York by D. & J. Sadlier, P. M. Haverty, 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co.; in Washington, D. C., by Daniel Brosnan, and 
Baltimore, Md., by John P. Des Forges. May be had also from the author, 
Ringsend, Dublin, Ireland. Price 12s. 6d. ; free by post, 13s. 6d. 

Mr. O’Hart gives us in this work the result of long-continued research in_the 
field of Irish Cencsheay. Although he largely draws upon O’Clery’s ‘* Irish 

Genealogies,”’ and although the book is very largely a compilation of tables whose 
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credibility cannot always be established, yet it may be said that Mr. O’Hart has 
done his work as well as it could be done with the materials at his command, and 
the pages everywhere abound with evidences of his earnestness and sincerity. The 
study of Irish gerealogy is surrounded with peculiar difficulties, arising from the 
mythical character of many of the chief sources of genealogical information, and 
the absence of early [rish records whose credibility can be depended upon. This 
fact serves only to render Mr. O’Hart’s attempt to accomplish what he could in this 
difficult field more praiseworthy; and that he has been successful in bringing to light 
many facts hitherto unknown, will win for him the gratitude of those who best ap- 

reciate the nature and extent of the difficulties with which he has been surround- 
ed. The book must necessarily occupy a commanding position among works on 
Irish genealogy, and although it does not treat of as many of the old families as we 
might wish, it abounds in valuable information respecting those which it brings to 
our notice. There are 331 of these, 35 of which are of Anglo-Irish or Anglo-Norman 
extraction, and 296 of Milesian origin. 

By the Rev. R. Randall Hoes, of New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Collections of the Maine Historical Society. Vol. VIII. Portland: Hoyt, Fogg & 

Donham. 1881. [8vo. pp. 511.] 

This last issue is a valuable addition to the already valuable publications of the 
society. At the beginning we meet the genial face of the late Judge Bourne, which 
in itself is a most appropriate introduction, identified as he will ever stand with the 
highest interests and achievements of the society. Next in order is an able and 
exhaustive article on the ‘* North Eastern Boundary,”’ from the pen of ex-Governor 
Israel Washburne. Then an interesting account of the military services of Col. 
Arthur Noble, of Georgetown, at Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, 1745-7, by William 
Goold, of Windham, Me. Art. III. is a rich contribution to the Educational His- 
tory of Maine, from the hand of Dr. J. T. Champlin. H. W. Richardson’s brief 
but excellent paper on the ‘‘ Pemaquid Country under the Stuarts,’’ adds much to 
that important branch of our local history. Mr. Goold also contributes Art. V., on 
Fort Halifax, on which subject he is a notable authority, and besides a sketch of 
Vol. William Vaughan, of Damariscotta. Art. VII., by John E. Godfrey, of Ban- 
gor, is an account of that vast tract of country lying east and north of Pemaquid 
point, which was early known as Norambega. All the above is richly interspersed 
with valuable notes. The closing article is made up of biographical sketches of 


eminent members of the society we Ay age A valuable volume indeed! and 


our only regret is that being so valuable in itself, it should be rendered almost use- 
less to the student of local history and genealogy, and for general research, by the 
lack of an index of names and places—a lack which in any work of local history is a 
serious and unpardonable defect, especially inexcusable when it is published by a 
historical society. 

By the Rev. G. M. Bodge, of Dorchester, Mass. 


Shakspeare’s New Map in Twelfth Night, by C. H. Coors, British Museum. Lon- 
don, 1878. 8vo. pp. 14, and illustrative map. 

In the drama of the great poet bearing the title of Twelfth Night, there is men- 
tion made of a map then popularly known as the new maP. In the passage referred 
to, Maria says of Malvolio, He does smile his ad into more lines than are in the new 
map with the augmentation of the Indies. Act. III., Scene II. The commentators upon 
this play have generaily referred this map to one to be found in a translation of Lin- 
schoten’s Voyages into the East and West Indies, published in London in 1598. Mr. 
Charles Henry Coote, of the nap department of the British Museum, has discovered 
another map, probably made by Edward Wright, which he thinks to be the one re- 
ferred to by Shakspeare, and in this little brochure he sustains his theory by inge- 
nious and plausible arguments. The map in question has on it more than the usual 
number of rhumb-lines, has a fuller development of the Indies, and in the distant 
north has a representation of the discoveries made by the Dutch in 1594-1596, in 
the three voyages made by William Barents. To this latter characteristic of the 
map Mr. Coote refers another passage in the same play, in which Fabian upbraids 
Sir Andrew Ague-cheek for his apparent indifference to Olivia, and as a conse- 
quence of it he adds, You are now sailed into the north of my lady’s opinion, where 
you will hang like an icicle on a Dutchman’s beard, unless you do redeem it by 
some laudable attempt, either of valour or poliey. 

A fac-simile of this New Map was issued, in 1880, by the Hakluyt Society in con- 
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nection which the Voyages of John Davis of Sandridge, but nevertheless in a se 
arate cover. It is plausibly suggested that the pe aS of lines which may be 
seen on this map, by any one who will take the trouble to examine it, naturally led 
the great poet to observe a ludicrous similarity between it and the smiling face of 

- Malvolio. The story of the late voyage of the Dutchman, William Barents, and 
his frosty winter at Nova Zembla, then fresh in the public mind, gave point and 
effectiveness to the representation of Ulivia’s disdain, to which the stupid Sir 
Andrew is made to hang like an icicle on a Dutchmans’ beard. 

Besides the very probable identification of the map referred to by Shakspeare, 
the reader of this pamphlet cannot fail to be reminded of the marvellous receptivity 
of the great dramatist’s mind for all kinds of know!cdge, and of the readiness with 
which he seized upon whatever was new, and made it serve and adorn his works. 

By the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 


The Visitation of Yorkshire in the Years 1563 and 1564. Made by William Flower, 
Esquire, Norroy King of Arms. Edited by Cuartes Best Norcuirre, M.A., of 
Langton London: 1881. Royal 8vo. pp. viii.+416. 


The Parish Registers of St. Thomas the Apostle, london, containing the Marriages, 
Baptisms and Burials from 1558 to 1754. Edited by Josepn Lemus. Cuesrer, 
Honorary D.C.L. of the University of Oxford, and Honorary LL.D. of Columbia 
College, New York ; Editor of the ‘* Westminster Abbey Registers,’’ etc. - Lon- 
don: 1881. Royal 8vo. pp. vi.+190. 

We give above the titles of the issues of the [arleian Society (See ReaisrEr, xxiii. 
340 ; xxv. 97; xxx. 479; xxxiii. 265: xxxv. 300) for the year 1881. The dues of 
this useful society are an entrance fee of half a guinea and an annual subscription 
of one guinea. The society was organized in 1869, and during the twelve years of 
its existence it has issued to its members sixteen royal octavo volumes, fourteen of 
them Visitations of different counties, one, Le Neve’s Catalogue of Knights, and the 
other the Registers of Westminster Abbey. In 1877 a Register series was begun 
for those members who pay an additional fee of one guinea annually. Five volumes 
of this series have been issued. ‘The volumes of both series are thoroughly indexed. 

The Visitation of Yorkshire for 1563-4, whose title we give first, we are informed by 
the editor, Mr. Norcliffe, in his preface, completes the list of visitations of that 
county in print. Of the other visitations, that of 1530 was printed by the Surtees 
Society in 1863, those of 1584 and 1612 by Joseph Foster in 1875, and that of 1664-5 


hy the Surtees Society in 1859. The editor of this volume rendered literary assist- 
2 i 


ance on all of these but the first named. ‘Ihe present visitation is printed from a 
copy preserved by Mr. Flower, the herald who made it. After passing through 
several hands, it was purchased in 1738 by Thomas Norcliffe, . of Langton, 
Yorkshire, in whose family it has since remained. The editor, who is descended 
from him, has performed his labor in a highly creditable manner. His annotations 
add much to the value of the work. A complete copy of this visitation is not found 
in the British Museum. 

The next volume is given to us with the careful editorship of Col. Chester. In 
his preface he writes: ‘‘ The earlier portions of the Registers of St. Thomas the 
Apostle are exceedingly defective, many of the entries being more or less illegible, 
and others hopelessly so. The greatest care has been taken by the transcriber, Mr. 
J. Eedes, in decyphering the doubtful entries, and in many instances they have been 
successfully determined from voluminous extracts taken by the editor twenty years 
ago, since which date the deterioration of the earliest volume has been steadily going 
on. Nostronger argument in favor of the enterprise of the Harleian Society in print- 
ing important arch Registers could be found than is afforded by the gradual but cer- 
tain destruction, from natural causes, of this particular one, from which no process 
can rescue it.” The name of the editor is sufficient assurance that this isa faith- 
ful transcript, and that everything has been recovered which can be. 


The Congregational and Presbyterian Ministry and Churches of New Hampshire. 
By Henry A. Hazen. Boston: Altred Mudge & Son, Printers. 1875. 8vo. 
pp. 73. 

The work before us, by a member of this society, is one of great labor. It is in 
two parts. In these the whole subject is presented under two different aspects, and 
is thus thoroughly com ‘ ; ‘ 

In the first part the exhibition is made from the stand-point of the towns, which 
are taken in alphabetical order, with date of town and church organization, suc- 
cession of ministers, &. 
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In the second part the names of the ministers, about twelve hundred in number, 
are presented in alphabetical order; with their places and dates of birth; their 
places of education, both college and seminary, with graduating dates in each ; the 
time of their ordination ; the places of their ministry ; the dates of their death, if 
dead, and their ages at time of decease. Few lists of this kind have ever been pre- 

ared with such exactness and care. The book is a small one, but the labor of mak- 
ing it was ae great. Copies of this work may be had for one dollar by 
applying to Mr. C. N. Uhapin, Congregational House, Boston. The original price 
was a dollar and a half. 

By the Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., of Newton, Mass. 


Proceedings of the New England Methodist Historical Society at the second Annuai 

roaggen oa 16, 1882. Boston: Society’s Rooms, 36 Bromfield St. 1882. 

vo. pp. 32. 

The printed proceedings of this flourishing, though young, society at its first an- 
nual meeting was noticed in the Reoister for April, 1881 ee 203). The 
pamphlet before us contains the proceedings at the second annual meeting, with the 
reports of the board of directors, the corresponding secretary, the librarian, the 
historiographer and the treasurer. The constitution and by-laws are appended. 
The present membership consists of 168 resident, 42 corresponding, 1 life and 
l honorary members. ‘The report of the librarian, Willard S. Allen, A.M., shows 
his efficiency, the volumes having been increased during the last year to eight times 
the number in the library at its beginning, and the number of pamphlets having 
nearly trebled. There were in January last 430 volumes and 2,282 pamphlets. 


A Cruise along the Blockade. By Frank B. Burrs. (Formerly Paymaster’s 
Clerk United States Navy.) Providence: N. Bangs Williams & Co. 1881. 
Fep. 4to. pp. 37. Price 50 cents to non-subscribers. 

The twelfth number of the second series of ‘‘ Personal Narratives of Events in the 
War of the Rebellion,’’ is now betore us. This series of publications, which is de- 
voted to papers read before the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Historical Society of Rhode 
Island, is preserving much matter which will be of service to the future historian 
of our late civil war. In the present issue, the author, Mr. Butts, gives a lively 
account of his experience with our blockading fleet on the Atlantic coast from 1863 
to the close of the war. 


The Numismatic and Aatinuerion Society of Philadelphia. Necrology for 1881. By 


Cuartes Henry Hart, Historiographer. Philadelphia. 1882. 8vo. pp. 19. 

This pamphlet contains the biographies of eight members of the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society, who died in the year 1881, namely, Col. Robert S. Swords, 
the Hon. William B. Lawrence, the Hon. John G. Palfrey, Mr. Joseph Sabin, Dr. 
Ferdinand Keller, the Rev. Dr. Eugene A. Vetromile, Dr. Samuel F. Haven, and 
the Rev. Dr. Edwin A. Dalrymple. The biographies are prepared with Mr. Hart’s 
Pang care and judgment. ‘I'hey are reprinted from the Proceedings of that Society 
‘or 1881. 


A Sketch of Charles Cowley. By D. A. Suttivan. Lowell: Printed for the Au- 

thor. 1882. 18mo. pp. 59. 

Judge Cowley, a prominent lawyer of Lowell, completed the fiftieth year of his 
age on the 9th of January last. He received congratulations on the occasion from 
his friends, among them Mr. D. A. Sullivan, connected with the Lowell Sun, who 

resented to him this sketch of his life. Judge Cowley’s career as a journalist, a 
lawyer, a@ naval judge advocate and an author, is narrated. Though primarily 
intended for private circulation, the author will furnish copies of the pamphlet at 
25 cents each. 


History of the Hubbell Family, containing a Genealogical Record. By Water 
Hussett. Also Biographical Sketches, Deeds, Wills, Inventories, Distribution 
of Estates, Military Commissions, Obituaries, and much Ancient Historical In- 
formation relating to the Family and Name. First Edition. New York: J. H. 
Hubbell & Co., 407 and 409 Broadway. 1881. 8vo. pp. xiv.+463. 

The Libby Family in America. 1602-1881. Prepared and Published by Cuartzs 
T. Lissy. Portland, Me. : Printed by B. Thurston & Co. 1882. 8vo. pp. 628. 
With blank Family Record appended. Price $5, or $5.24 by mail. Address 
Hoyt, Fogg & Donham, Portland. 
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The Eddy Family. Reunion at Providence to celebrate the Two Hundred and Fifti- 
eth Anniversary We the Landing of John and Samuel Eddy at Plymouth, Oct. 29, 
1630. Boston, Mass. 1881. 8vo. pp. 265. 

Materials toward a Genealogy of the Emmerton Family. Compiled by Jamzs A. Ex- 
meRTON, M.D. Privately Printed. Salem Press. 1881. 8vo. pp. 244. 

Notes on the Ancestry of Major Wm. Roe Van Voorhis, of Fishkill, Duchess County, 
New York. By his Grandson, Extas W. Van Vooruis, of New York City. For 
Private Distribution only. 1881. 8vo. pp. 239. 

A Genealogical Record of the Descendants of Moses Pengry of Ipswich, Mass., so 
Sar as Ascertained. Collected and Arranged by Witiiam M. Pinery. Ludlow, 
Vt.: Warner & Hyde, Book and Job Printers. 1881. 8vo. pp. 186. 

Genealogy. Records of the Descendants of David Johnson of Leominster, Mass. 
Compiled by Rev. Witt1am W. Jonwson. Milwaukee: Printed by Godfrey & 
Crandall. 1876. 8vyo. pp. 80+v. 

Concerning President Garfield's Ancestry. A Communication from the Rev. Ep- 
warp G. Porter. Read at the October Meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Cambridge: John Wilson & Son, University Press. 1881. 8vo. pp. 15. 

President Garfield’s New England Ancestry. Read at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Antiquarian Society in Worcester, October 2ist, 1881. By Groraz F, 
Hoar. Worcester, Mass.: Press of Charles Hamilton. 1882. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Memorial of the Lives and Services of James Pitts and his Sons John, Samuel and 
Lendall, during the American Revolution. 1760-1780. With Genealogical and 
Historical Appendix. By Daniet Goopwin, Jr. Printed for Family and Private 
Use. Chicago: Culver, Page, Hayne & Co. February, 1882. 8vo. pp. 63. 

Genealogy and Biographical Sketches of the You Family. By Davin Younc- 
man, M.D., Boston, Mass. Boston: Press of rge H. Ellis, 141 Franklin St. 
1882. 8vo. pp. 26. 

The Humphrey Family of North Yarmouth, Maine. [By] Capt. James J. Huw- 
prey. Old Times Office. Yarmouth, Maine. 1882. 8yo. pp. 22. 

Ancestry of Capt. Ebenezer Pope. Genealogical Notes. Elizabeth, N. J. Cook 
& Hali, Steam Printers. 1882. 8vo. pp. 7. 

Genealogy of the Balkcom or Balcom Family of Aitleboro’, Mass. Copied from 
Town and County Records, etc. 8vo. pp. 12. 

Sketch of the Life and Times of Dr. David Ray. Boston: Printed for Private Cir- 
culation. 1881. Sq. 16mo. pp. 24. 

Paine Family Records. Edited by Henry D. Paine, M.D., 26 West 30th St., New 
York City. Published quarterly at $1 a year. 

The Family of Puffer of Massachusetts. By W.S. Arrteton. Boston: David 
Clapp & Son. 1882. 8vo. pp. 9. 

The Sabin Family of America. The Four Earliest Generations. By the Rev. Av- 
son Titus, Jr., Weymouth, Mass. 1882. 8vo. pp. 7+4. Price 25 cts. To be 
had of the author, South Weymouth, Mass. 

We continue our quarterly list of genealogical publications. 

The volume on the Hubbell family is devoted to the descendants of Richard Hub- 
bell, who died at Pequonnock, Ct., Oct. 23, 1699, aged 71. The book gives first a 
historical account of the origin of the name and family, followed by biographical 
sketches of prominent individuals of the name, after which comes the genealog 

r, being the record of ten generations. It closes with extracts from records 
and miscellaneous matter concerning the Hubbells. It shows much research. The 
biographical sketches are interesting. ‘They contain copies of wills, letters, com- 
missions, and other documents illustrating the lives of the mdividuals, many of 
them being illustrated by portraits and autographs. ‘The book is well printed and 
well indexed. ‘The author isa native of Philadelphia, and a member of the dra- 
matic profession. 

The ibby Family is devoted to the descendants of John Libby, who was from 1635 
to 1639 in the employ of John Winter at Richmond’s Island, and afterwards settled 
at Black Point, now Scarborough, Maine> The author, whd is now only in the 
twenty-first year of his age, has been remarkably successful in tracing the numer- 
ous descendants of his emigrant ancestor and obtaining full and precise details of 
their lives, during the comparatively few years that he has been engaged in pre- 
paring this work. The work is clearly and compactly arranged, and the indexes 
are deserving of more than usual praise. There are four of them, namely, of christ- 
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jan names, of surnames, of places, and of general matters. The index of christian 
names is particularly worthy of notice, as it gives the year of birth and the resi- 
dence of every person indexed, which will bea great saving of time to those who 
consult the book for particular persons. The ancestral reference-numbers at the 
head of the several families appear to be an invention of the author. Though this 
plan of referring to parentage and ancestry has probably advantages for some pur- 
poses, it does not appear to us so handy, for what is most often needed, as several 
others in use. The work has evidently been a labor of love, and no pains seem to 
have been spared in perfecting it. The author is content to begin the family with 
his earliest known ancestor, and no attempt is made to attach him to any titled 
family in England. The book makes a handsome volume. There are twenty-seven 
portraits, many of them fine steel engravings, and others well-executed heliotypes 
and lithographs. 

The Eddy family held a reunion at Providence, R. I., on the 29th of last October, 
the quarter millenary anniversary of the arrival of their emigrant ancestors on these 
shores. The book before us contains the proceedings on that occasion, to which is 
appended a genealogy of the family. The oration was by the Rev. Zachary Eddy, 
D.D.,of Detroit. It traced the origin of the family, and glanced at the deeds of some 
of the most notable of the name. Addresses also were delivered by others of the name 
or blood. The family is descended from William Eddye, A.M., vicar of St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Cranbrook, Kent, England, a native of Bristol, and a graduate of Cam- 
bridge University. He was the father of John and Samuel Eddy, whose landing at 
Plymouth in 1630 was celebrated as above stated. The book is well printed, and is 
illustrated by tine steel and heliotype portraits and views. The genealogical por- 
tion is by Robert Henry Eddy, of Boston, whose father, Caleb Eddy, commenced many 
years ago to collect materials for a genealogy of this family. Since his death, the 
son has continued to make additions to the collection ; and has now embodied them 
in permanent form in the volume before us. We understand that an appendix is 
contemplated, which we hope will contain an index to the volume. 

Dr. Emmerton, to whose industry we are indebted for the next book on our list, is 
the author of the Silsbee genealogy, and was associated with Mr. Waters in com- 
piling the ‘‘ Gleanings from English Records about New England Families,*’ both 
favorably noticed in the Register (xxxv. 407; xxxiv. 422). He has here given us 
the result of his investigations into the genealogy of his own family. He has evi- 
dently given much attention to the arrangement as well as to the collection of 
his matter ; and his explanation in the preface of his views on the former subject is 
worthy of study. The plan of the genealogy is based on that of Nathaniel Good- 
win, used in his Olcott and Foote genealogies, which has been adopted by several 
Connecticut genealogists. The Rev. Mr. Vinton in his books improved this plan 
by indicating which children were again mentioned as the heads of families, a 
great saving of time to the reader ; and by giving the line of ancestry at the head of 
each separate family as is done in the Recistrer. Dr. Emmerton does not adopt the 
former improvement, but he dves the latter, omitting, however, the numbers which 
indicate generations, and adding instead the consecutive numbers of the individuals 
in the line, thus enabling us to turn at once to the place of each ancestor in the se- 
ries. The author does not affix a number to the children of daughters as his pre- 
decessors have done. His ancestral tablets, pp. 165-202, and his index tablets, pp. 
209-10, are ingenious and useful. His index is full, and in one alphabet. The gene- 
alogical portion is interleaved fur corrections and additions. A heliotype portrait 
of the author embellishes this handsomely printed book. We take pleasure in com- 
mending it to our readers. 

The emigrant ancestor of Major Van Voorhis, to whose genealogy the next book 
is devoted, was ‘* Steven Coorte of Voorhies, or-‘Steven Koers, as written by himself, 
who emigrated to this country from Holland ’’ in April, 1660, in the Spotted Cow, 
with his wife and seven children. He was ‘‘ a-son of Coert Alberts of Voorhies, 
who resided in front of the village of Hees or Hics, near the town Ruinen, in the 
province of Drenthe, in the Netherlands, the word ‘ voor’ meaning in English, 
‘before ’ or ‘ in front of.’ ’’ The book, though not intended to be a regular gene- 
alogy, contains much biographical and genealogical information concerning the 
family, in the collection of which much pains has evidently been taken. Fine por- 
traits, views of buildings, gravestones and fac-similes of documents and signatures, 
embellish the work and illustrate its contents. A tabular pedigree gives the fami- 
lies descended from Coert Alberts van voor Hies, in the line of Major Van Voorhis, 
to - ee of this book. The work is an elegant specimen of typography. It is 
well indexed. 
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The Pengry genealogy is devoted to the descendants of Moses Pengry, who with’ 
his brother Aaron early settled at Ipswich, Mass. Some of his descendants now 
spell their name Pingree: but the author of this book, the Hon. William Morrill 

ingry, A.M., of Perkinsville, Vt., has not met with this spelling before the 
year 1783. Mr. Pingry began seven years ago to collect materials for this genealo- 
gy ; and he has met with good success in gathering the records of his kindred in 
various parts of the union. An account of the descendants of Moses® Pingree, a 
tresoye of Moses,' by Daniel Pingree, M.D., of Pingree Grove, Ill., is appended. 
The book is well compiled, and is embellished by several heliotype portraits. 

The Johnson genealogy gives the descendants of David Johnson, who about 1738 
married Mary Peters and settled at Leominster, Mass. The author of this book 
supposes him to be a son of Josiah*® Johnson, grandson through William? of Ed- 
ward! Johnson of Woburn: but as there is no David in the family of this Josiah 
in Poole’s edition of the Wonder-Working Providence, p. cxlvi., we have doubts of 
this. Peters was an Andover family, and we should rather look there for. his ori- 
gin. Indeed, in Abbot’s Andover, p. 35, we find Timothy' Johnson, born about 
1631, who had a grandson David? through Josiah,” the supposed name of this Da- 
vid’s father. The descendants of David appear to be fully traced. Some poems by 
the author, the Rev. William W. Johnson, of Greenfield, Milwaukee county, Wis- 
consin, are appended. The book has a satisfactory index. 

The two papers on the ancestry of President Garfield by Senator Hoar and the 
Rev. Mr. Porter, will interest many readers. President Garfield felt a deep inter- 
est in the history of his Massachusetts ancestors, and it was primarily to gratify 
his curiosity, on an expected visit, during the tour on which he had started when 
he received the fatal wound, that Mr. Hoar collected the facts embodied in his paper. 
Both his and Mr. Porter’s papers give details never before published concerning 
the ancestry of the martyr president. Mr. Porter proves to our satisfaction that 
there was but one Edward Garfield among the settlers of Watertown ; and that 
Benjamin, the quintoye of the president, was a son of Edward Garfield who died 
June 14, 1672, “ a abought 97,”’ instead of being his grandson. The line of 
the punters ancestors in the Reaistsr, xxxvi. 109, therefore needs correction. 
Both papers give au phs of his ancestors and views of their houses. 

The next pamphlet, besides being an important contribution to the revolutionary 
history of our country, contains a genealogy of the descendants of James Pitts, a 
member of the Massachusetts provincial council, who with his three sons, named 
on the title-page of this work, rendered valuable service to their country in the rev- 
olution, and in the troubles with the mother country which preceded it. Many 
facts and documents relating to this subject are here >. The emigrant an- 
cestor of this family, John Pitts, a native of Lyme Regis, Dorset, England, and a 
son of Berwick Pitts of that parish, came to New England near the close of the sev 
enteenth century, and settled at Boston. He married Elizabeth Lindall in 1697, 
and was father of James Pitts, the patriot, who married Elizabeth Bowdoin, sister 
of Gov. James Bowdoin. The descendants of this family have proved themselves 
worthy of their ancestry. The wife of Mr. Goodwin, the author, is a descendant in 
the fifth generation from the Hon. James Pitts. 

The Youngman genealogy is by the author of the article in the Recisrer for Oc- 
tober, 1880 (xxxiv. 401), who has had the benefit of the article by Mr. Brown in 
fe number for January, 1881 (xxxv. 45), and has also made further researches of 

own. 
’ The Humphrey family history was originally prepared for Capt. Corliss’s maga- 
zine ‘* Old Times,”’ but has been corrected, Pasa and reprinted from the pages 
of that periodical. The pamphlet gives a good account of the Humphrey family of 
North Yarmouth, Maine. 

The Pope pamphlet is by Frank L. Pope, of Elizabeth, N. J. It traces the 
ancestry of his grandfather, Capt. Ebenezer* Pope, of Great Barrington, Mass., to 
Thomas! (Seth,? John,* Seth,* Seth*) Pope of Plymouth, whose name first appears on 
the records there in 1631. Capt. Pope left a manuscript enealogy in his auto- 
graph commencing with his grandfather's children, which Mr. Pope, of Elizabeth, 

been able by his researches to carry back to the emigrant ancestor. 

The Balcom pamphlet is by David Jillson, of South Attleboro’, Mass., the author 
of the Gillson or Jillson Family, and a valued contributor to the Recister. The 
family here recorded is descended from Alexander Balkcom, who resided at Provi- 
dence in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

Dr. David Ray, whose life is the subject of the next pamphlet, was born in Wren- 
tham, Mass., Sept. 7, 1742, and died at Otisfield, Me., Dec. 1, 1822. This pam- 
phiet contains much concerning the early history of Otisfield. On the 125th anni- 
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versary of Dr. Ray's birth, September 7, 1876, a meeting of his descendants was 
held at the old homestead in Otisfield. An account of this meeting is here 
given, with a list of the descendants present, one of whom, Grinfill Blake Holden, 
of Millston, Wisconsin, is the author of this pamphlet; and to another, John C. 
Fernald, of Boston, Mass., the pamphlet is dedicated. 

Since our last notice of the Paine Family Record (ReaisTsr, xxxv. 108), we have 
received the numbers for April, July and October, 1881, and January, 1882, all 
filled with excelient matter. 

The next pamphlet is a reprint, corrected and very much"enlarged, of an article on 
the Puffer family which Mr Appleton contributed to the Reaister for July, 1868 
(xxii. 288-90). Like all the author's genealogies, this is carefully compiled. 

The Sabin pamphlet is a reprint of the Rey. Mr. Titus’s contribution to the Janu- 
ary Recisrer, with a full copy of the will of William Sabin, the progenitor of the 
family, and other important additions. 





DEATHS. 
Cuampney, George Mather, fell dead at 


the outer vestibule of the Woburn 
Public Library, January 4, 1882, aged 
69. He was a son of Benjamin and 
Rebecca (Brooks) Champney, of New 
Ipswich, N. H., where he was born 
March 6, 1812. He was for many years 
in business at Boston, but since the 
completion of the Winn Library he 
has been its librarian, a position for 
which he was well fitted. 


Coss, Jonathan Holmes, died at Ded- 
ham, Mass., March 12, 1882, aged 82. 
He was the oldest son of Jonathan® 
(Nathan,* Nathan,* Samuel,? Austin‘) 
and Sibbel (Holmes) Cobb, and was 
born in Sharon, Mass., July 8, 1799. 
He graduated at H. C. 1819. He was 
town Clerk of Dedham twenty-eight 
ears, and Register of Probate for 
orfolk county forty-five years. 


Dana, Hon. Richard Henry, LL.D., died 
in Rome, Italy, Jan. 8, 1882, aged 66. 
He was a son of Richard Henry® Dana 
(Francis,* Richard ,* Daniel ,? Richard*) 
by his wife Ruth Charlotte Smith, 
and was born in Cambridge, August 1, 
1815. He was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1837, and at its Law School 
in 1839, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1840. Mr. Dana was well known 
as one of the original free-soilers, and as 
one of the most active spirits in forming 
the free-soil party. He was a delegate 
to the Buffalo convention of 1848, and 
a speaker in the republican movement 
of 1856-60. He was counsel for the 
defence in the several trials for the 
rescue of the slave Shadrach in 1853, 
and was also engaged in the Anthony 
Burns case, 1854. In 1853 he was a 
Member of the Massachusetts consti- 


tutional convention, and from 1861 to 
1866 he was United States attorney 
for Massachusetts. He was the author 
of Two. Years before the Mast, 1840; 
The Seaman’s Friend, 1841; To Cuba 
and Back, 1859. He also edited Whea- 
ton’s Elements of International Law, 
1866, and Washington Allston’s Lec- 
tures on Art, 1850. He contributed to 
the North American Review, the Law 
Reporter, and American Law Review. 
He delivered at Lexington, April 19, 
1875, the oration on the one hundredth 
anniversary of the battle of Lexing- 
ton, which oration was printed in the 
Reaister, xxix. 367-80. He was also 
the author of many speeches on politi- 
eal and general topics. He was, 
through his father Richard H. Dana, 
the poet, a descendant of Mrs. Anne 
Bradstreet, the first American poetess. 
(See Rucister, viii. 318.) 


Garpiner, the Hon. Samuel B., “‘ 10th 


Lord of the Manor of Gardiner’s Isl- 
and,’’ died at his residence in Kast- 
hampton, L.I., on Jan. 5, 1882, in the 
67th year of his age. 

Mr. Gardiner was descended from 
Lion Gardiner, who arrived in Boston 
in 1635, on his way to the mouth of 
the Connecticut River, in the Norsey 
Barque ‘* Bachelor,’ of twenty-five 
tons, with his wife Mary, and Elizabeth 
Colet, their maid-servant. Darin, 
his stay in Boston the authorities took 
advantage of the og eran of secur- 
ing his services in directing the com- 
pletion of the work on Fort Hill, Gar- 
diner having been a lieutenant under 
Fairfax and ‘‘ an engineer and master 
of works of fortification ’’ in the Lea- 
guers of the Prince of Orange. 
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He also built the fort at Saybrook, 
and commanded it for four years. Af- 
ter completing the term of service 
with the Patentees Lords Say and 
Sele and Brook and others, he remov- 
ed to the island which he purchased 
of the Indians, by him called the 
Isle of Wight, but since known as 
Gardiner’s Island. This island, after- 
wards erected into a ‘* Lordship and 
Manor,” has always descended to the 
eldest son, according to the law of pri- 
mogeniture. 

Samuel B. Gardiner married his 
cousin Mary Gardiner, daughter of 
Jonathan Thompson, a distinguished 
merchant of New York, and for many 
years collector of customs for the 
port of New York. He left several 
children, and will be succeeded by his 
eldest son, David J. Gardiner, as 11th 
proprietor in the ownership of the 
island. The property has been in the 
family 243 years. J. G. W. 


Gay, Willard, died in Norwood, Janua- 
ry 31, 1882. Ile was born Jan. 3, 
1818, and was a son of Oliver and Ma- 
y (Fisher) Gay. His descent from 

ohn Gay! was through Sumuel,? Tim- 
othy,®? Timothy,* Ichabod,® Oliver® 
(his father). He was postmaster of 
Norwood from 1861 until his death, 
and administered many estates. 


Green, Miss Sarah Ann, died at Newbu- 
ryport, Feb. 9, 1882, aged 68. She was 
born Nov. 19, 1813. After teachin 
ete schools in Dover, N. L., an 
ewburyport, she was, on the or- 
ganization in 1843 of the Female High 
Schvol in Newburyport, chosen one of 
two assistants. Her connection with 
this school continued until 1868, 
nearly the whole period of its separate 
existence, and this school which had a 
marked influence on female education 
in Newburyport, owed much of its 
success to her interest and efforts. 
About a thousand young ladies were 
under her instruction, many of them 
now mothers and some grandmothers. 
Since her retirement, as far as health 
permitted, she engaged in every 
work. She was sincere and truthful, 
never saying with the lips what was 
not in her heart. An obituary was 
rinted in the Newburyport Herald, 
eb. 14, 1882. 


James, Dr. Thomas Potts, well known asa 
botanist, died at his residence in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Feb. 22, 1882, aged 78. 
He was a son of Isaac® (Griffith,? 
Evan') James by his wife Henrietta* 
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(Thomas,* John,? Thomas') Potts, 
and was horn in Radnor, near Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Sept. 1, 1803. In early 
life he was prepared to enter Prince- 
ton College, but being prevented by 
circumstances, he established himseif 
in business in Philadelphia. From 
youth he devoted his leisure to the 
study of cryptogamia, and at the time 
of his death was recognized as one of 
the two leaders in the scientific world 
in the knowledge of mosses. 

On his retirement from mercantile 
pursuits he devoted himself tu his sci- 
entific studies In 1869 he removed to 
Cambridge, Mass., the former home of 
his wife, where he has since resided. 
When living in Philadelphia, he was 
for many years an officer in the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society. He 
was the treasurer of the American 
Pomological Society from its organiza- 
tion in 1848 till his resignation a year 
ago For a considerable time he was 
chairman of the committee of publi- 
eation of the American Philosophical 
Society, and was connected with other 
important societies. He wasa devout 
communicant in the Episcopal church. 
His uniformly gentle, courteous man- 
ner was very attractive, and those who 
knew him will readily bear testimony 
to his admirable qualities of mind and 
heart. 

He married Dec. 3, 1851, Miss Isa- 
bella, only surviving daughter of Sam- 
uel Batchelder, Esq. (ReGisTER, xxxiii. 
367). His wife and four children sur- 
vive. Mrs..James is the author of the 
** Potts Memorial,’’ noticed in the 
Recister for April, 1874 (xxviii. 226). 
See Boston Evening Transcript, Feb. 
27, Philadelphia Pubiic Leager, March 
2, 1882, and the Pott’s Memorial, page 
285. 


Marsna.t, Hon. Nathaniel G., a mem- 


ber of the York county bar, died at 
York, Me., Feb. 18, 1882, aged 70. He 
was deeply interested in antiquarian 
lore, was a member of the Maine His- 
torical Society, and contributed histo- 
rical matter to newspapers, to the Rzc- 
IsTER, and other periodicals. He was 
one of the most genial of men. 


Swin, Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence, died 


in Morristown, N. J., March 29, aged 
49 years, 9 months and 24 days, alter 
a long illness. She was the wife of 
Dr. Charles Y. Swan, and only daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Joshua Green, of 
Groton, Massachusetts, and sister of 
the Hon. Samuel A. Green, M.D., 
mayor of Boston. 
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